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Art. L—Precursors of the Scottish Philosophy. 


In the College Libraries of Edinburgh and Aberdeen are 
collected a number of the theses which had been defended in 
the Scottish Universities in the seventeenth century These 
seem to fall under the heads of Theses Logicew, Theses Ethice, 
Theses Physica, Theses Sphericee, Aristotle still rules both in 
logic and ethics. In logic, there is much abstract enunciation, 
and there are many acute distinctions in regard to Ens and 
unity, singulars and universals; and in ethics, the discussions 
are about virtue and vice, and choice. In physics, there are 
rational and deductive investigations of the nature of motion 
and resistance. During the century, the courses of study differ 
somewhat in the different universities, but still there is a gene- 
ral correspondence. In the course of Philosophy the ents 
use Aristotle De Anima, Porphyry’s Introduction, the Cate- 

ories of Aristotle, the Dialectics of Ramus, and the Rhetoric 
of Vossius, with the works of such writers as Crassotus, Reas, 
Burgerdicius, Ariaga, Oviedo, &c. The ethics include politics 
and economics, and there are discussions about the nature of 
habits. It is scarcely necessary to say that all topics are dis- 
cussed in a logical and rational, and not in an o ational, 
manner and spirit. 

The Parliamentary Commission for visiting the universities, 
appointed in 1690, and following years, directed, in 1695, the 
professors of philosophy in St Andrews to prepare the heads of 
a system of logic, a the corresponding professors in Edin- 
burgh to prepare a course of metaphysics. The compends 
drawn up in consequence were. passed from one college to 
another for revision; there is no evidence that they were finally 
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sanctioned, but they may be accepted as giving a fair idea of 
the instructions in philosophy conveyed in the universities of 
Scotland at the close of the eighteenth century—at the very 
time when Locke’s Essay was finding its way so rapidly over 
the three kingdoms. Logic is called the instrument to acquire 
other sciences, inasmuch as it prescribes rules for rightly appre- 
hending, judging, and arguing. It is said to be defined by 
others as the science which directs the operations of the mind 
for finding out truth in every other science. It is represented 
as treating of the three operations of apprehension, judgment, 
and discourse, to which some add a fourth part, on method, under 
which analysis and synthesis are explained. In all this there 
is nothing but the commonplace of bygone ages. But in this 
same text-book of logic we have the distinction drawn in the 
Port Royal Logic, between the extension and comprehension of 
the notion, adopted and stated. “ We must distinguish betwixt 
the extension and comprehension of an idea. All the essential 
attributes of an idea are called its comprehension, as being, 
substance, vegetative, sensitive, and rational are the compre- 
hension of man; but Peter, Paul, &c., contained under man 
are called the extent of man.” It can be shewn that this dis- 
tinction comes down in an unbroken historical chain in Glas- 
gow to Sir W. Hamilton, who has so profitably amplified and 
applied it. It is found in the Introduction to Logic by Car- 
michael, and in the Logical Compend of Hutcheson; and the 
latter continued to be used in Glasgow till towards the time 
when Hamilton was a student there, 

Metaphysics are said to be defined by some as a science of 
being as being ; by others as a speculative science, which con- 
siders being in general, and its properties and kinds, as ab- 
stracted from matter. The benefits arising from the study of 
metaphysics are said to be, that treating of undoubted truths 
and axioms, we are enabled by their assistance the better to 
discover truths generally, and avoid errors; that as dividing 
beings into classes it keeps us from confusion ; that giving’ 
general names to common and abstracted beings, it aids the 
understanding in every kind of learning, and specially in theo- 
logy, in which use is made of metaphysical terms. The first 
part of metaphysics treats of the — of being, and of the 
various species of beings. The second part treats of the pro- 
perties of being, such as unity, verity, goodness ; and under 
this head we have abstract discussions as to the finite and 
infinite, the necessary and nae the absolute and rela- 
tive, cause and effect, means end, substance and qua- 
lity. Such was the oo on which youths fed 
during the century. is was the learning which helped to 
sharpen the intellects of such men as Henderson, Ruther- 
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ford, Leighton, Gillespie, Baillie, Dickson, Burnet (Bishop 
Stair (Lord), and Carstairs, who acted so important a part 4 
the affairs of their country. 

But in order to appreciate fully the philosophic tastes and 
capacities of Scotchmen, we must follow them inte France. 
From a very old date, certainly from the thirteenth century, 
there had been a close connection between that country and 
Scotland, arising from the jealousy entertained by both nations 
of the er and ambition of land. The ish youth 
who had a love of adventure, or a thirst for military , had 
a splendid opening provided for them in the Scottish Guard, 
which protected the person of the king of France, while those who 
had a taste for letters found means of instruction and employ- 
ment in the numerous French colleges.* The Scotch scholars 
who returned to their own land brought back the French learn- 
ing with them. Bishop Elphinston, who was the founder, and 
Hector Boece, who was the first — of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, had both taught in the oe of Paris, and they 
set up the Scottish University on the model of the French one. 
John Major or Mair, who taught scholastic theology in Glas- 

ow and St Andrews, and who was the ptor of x and 
Dachantia, had been for some time in the University of Paris. 
During the sixteenth, and the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there was a perpetual stream of Scottish scholars flowing 
into France. Some of these were Catholics, to whom toleration 
was denied at home, and who betook themselves to a country 
where they had scope for the free exercise of their gifts. But 
quite as many were Protestants, who finding (as Scotchmen in 
later ages have done) their own land too narrow, or thirsting for 
farther knowledge or learned employment, connected them- 
selves with one or other of the weed colleges of Saumur, 
Montauban, Sedan, Montpellier, and Nismes, where some of 
them remained all their lives, while others em to their 
own country. Some of these emigrants were lawyers or 
sicians ; but by far the greater number of them were jeovpted 
to literature, philosophy, or theology. ee Buchanan, 
Thomas Ricalton, three Blackwoods, mas Dem , two 
Barclays, Andrew Melville, John Cameron, Walter Donaldson, 
and William Chalmers are only a few of the Scotchmen who 
occupied important offices in France. Two call for i 
notice here, as they wrote able logical works: —The one, 
Balfour, a Catholic, and Principal of Guienne College, Bour- 
deaux, and an erudite commentator on Aristotle; and the 
other, Mark Duncan, a Protestant, and Principal of the Uni- 





* The reader curious on this subject will find ample information in “Les 
Ecossais en France,” by Michel. ; 
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versity of Saumur, and author of Institutes of Logic. There 
must have been some reality as the ground of the extravagant 
statement of Sir Thomas Urquhart in his “ Discovery of a Most 
Exquisite Jewel,” that “the most of the Scottish nation, 
never having restricted themselves so much to the propriety of 
words as to the knowledge of things, where there was one pre- 
ceptor of languages among them, there was above forty pro- 
fessors of philosophy.” “The French conceived the Scots to 
have above all nations in matter of their subtlety in philoso- 
phical disputations, that there have not been till of late for 
these several years together any lord, gentleman, or other in 
all that country, who being desirous to have his son instructed 
in the principles of philosophy, would entrust him to the dis- 
cipline of any other than a Scottish master.” He adds, that “if 
a Frenchman entered into competition, a Scotchman would be 
preferred.” 

By such teaching at home, and by such foreign intercourse, 
a considerable amount of narrow but intense intellectual life 
was produced and fostered in Scotland. But youths were be- 
ginning to feel that the air was too close, too confined, and too 
monastic for them, and were longing for greater freedom and 
expansion, While Aristotle and the scholastic method still 
hold their place in the cloisters of the colleges, there is a more 
bracing atmosphere in the regions without and beyond; and 
this is now to rush into Scotland. 

From the time of the revival of letters in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, almost every great and original thinker had thought it 
necessary to protest against the authority of Aristotle and the 
schoolmen. Bacon left Cambridge with a thorough contempt 
for the scholastic studies pursued there; and the grand end 
aimed at in his “ Novum num,” was to carry away men’s 
regards from words and notions, to which they had paid too ex- 
clusive attention, and to fix them on things. In respect of a 
disposition to rebel against Aristotle and the schoolmen, Des- 
cartes was of the same spirit as Bacon; and Gassendi and 
Hobbes agreed with Descartes, with whom they differed in 
almost everything else. It would be easy to produce a suc- 
cession of strong testimonies against the Stagyrite and the 
Medizvals, spread over the whole of the seventeenth century. 
The rising sentiment is graphically expressed by Glanvil in 
his “Scepsis Scientifica,” published in 1665. He declares 
that the “ingenious world is grown quite weary of qualities 
‘and forms ;” he declaims against “dry spinosities, lean notions, 
endless altercations about things of nothing ;” and he recom- 
mends a “knowledge of nature, without which our hypotheses 
are. but dreams and romances, and our science mere conjecture 
and opinion ; for while we have schemes of things without con- 
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sulting the phenomena, we do but build in the air, and describe 
an imaginary world of our own making, that is but little akin 
to the real one that God made.” 

The realistic reaction took two different but not totall 
divergent directions in the seventeenth century, and bot 
the streams reached Scotland in the following century. In 
the works of Grotius and Puffendorf, an elaborate attempt 
is made to determine the laws of nature in regard to man’s 
political and social conditions, and apply the same to the ex- 
amination and rectification of ars and international laws. 
This was thought by many to be a more profitable and pro- 
mising theme than the perpetual discussion of the nature of 
being and universals. This school had undoubtedly its in- 
fluence in Scotland, where Carmichael, in 1718, edited and 
annotated Puffendorf, and where Hutcheson, and Hume, and 
A. Smith, and Ferguson, and D. Stewart, combined juridical and 
political with moral inquiries, and became the most influential 
writers of the century on all questions of what has since been 
called social science. ; 

But a stronger and deeper current was setting in about the 
same time—a determination to have the experimental mode 
of investigation applied to every department of knowledge. 
This method had already been applied to physical science with 
brilliant results. And now there was a strong desire felt to 
have the new manner adopted in the investigation. of the 
human mind. In 1670, John Locke and five or six friends are 
conversing in his chamber in Oxford on a knotty topic, and 

uickly they find themselves at a stand; and it occurred to 

ke that, before entering “on inquiries of that nature, it was 
necessary to examine our own abilities, and see what objects 
our understandings were or were not fitted to deal with.” He 
pondered and wrote on this- subject for twenty years, at the 
close of which (in 1690) he published his immortal “Essay on 
the Human Understanding.” In this work he would banish 
for ever those innate ideas which had offered such obstacles to 
the progress of thought; and, by an inquiry into the actual 
operations of the human mind, he would trace the ways in 
which mankind attain ideas and knowledge, and settle the 
bounds im on the human understanding. Locke’s Essay 
was hailed with acclamation by all who were wearied of the 
old scholastic abstractions and distinctions, and who had caught 
the new spirit that was abroad. 

Still Locke’s Essay was not allowed to take possession of the 
thinking minds of the country without a vigorous opposition. 
Locke was met in his own day by Stillingfleet, the Fishop of 


Worcester, who argued resolutely that the view given in the 
Essay of our idea of substance was not sufficiently deep to 
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enable it to bear up the t truths of religion, especially the 
doctrine of the Trinity. e The great Leiba severely blamed 
Locke for overlooking necessary truth, and reviewed his work,. 
book by book and chapter by chapter, in his “ Nouveaux 
Essais sur l’Entendement Humain ;” which, however, in con- 
sequence of Locke’s death taking in the mean time, was 
not published for many years after. It was felt by many 
otherwise favourable to the new spirit, that Locke had not 
laid a sufficiently deep foundation for morality in his account 
of our idea of virtue, which he derived from mere sensations 
of pleasure and pain, with the law of God superadded in utter 
inconsistency with his theory. There were still in England 
adherents of the great English moralists, More and Cudworth, 
who had opposed Hobbes with learning and ability ; and these 
maintained that there was need of deeper principles than 
those laid down by Locke to oppose the all-devouring panthe- 
istic fatalism of Spinoza on the one hand, and the rising mate- 
rialistic spirit on the other. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, there appeared 
several works which were not conceived at least wholly in the 
spirit of Locke. I do not refer to such works as Collier's 
“Clavis,” “being a demonstration of the non-existence or im- 
pry! of an external world;” nor to Norris’s “ Ideal 

orld,” in which we have an able defence of the Aristo- 
telian analysis of reasoning, and an exposition of Platonism, 
more ideal far than that presented in Plato’s own dialectic; 
T allude to works which left a far deeper impression on their 
age. Samuel Clarke, with vast erudition and great logical 
power, was establishing, in a mathematical manner, the exist- 
ence and attributes of God, giving virtue a place among the 
eternal relations of things perceived by reason, and defending 
the doctrine of human freedom and responsibility against those 
who were reducing men to the condition of brutes or machines. 
Berkeley did adopt the theory of Locke as to the mind being 
—— only of ideas, but the view which he took of human 

nowledge was very different ; for while Locke, consistently or 
inconsistently, was a sober realist, Berkeley laboured to shew 
that there was no substantial reality except spirit, and thought 
in this way to arrest the swelling tide of materialism and scep- 
ticism. A more accurate thinker than either, Bishop Butler, 
was establishing the supremacy of conscience, and shewing that 
there was a government in the world; and that rev reli- 
gion was suited to the constitution of the mind, and to the posi- 
tion in which man is . 

It was while philosophic thought was in this state that the 
Scottish Philosophy sprang up. The Scottish metaphysicians 
largely imbibed the spirit of e; all of them (with the ex- 
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ception of Hamilton at times) ever speak of him with profound 
respect ; and they never differ from him without expressing a 


regret or offering an apology. Still the Scottish school never 
adopted the full theory of Locke; on the contrary, they oP 
posed it in some of its most essential points; and this wh 

they never gave in to the mathematical method of Clarke, and 
while they opposed the ingenuities of Berkeley. Hutcheson, 
the founder of the Scottish school, was a rather earlier author 
than Butler, to whom therefore he was not indebted for the 
peculiarities of his method and system. But there was a writer 
to whom both Butler and Hutcheson, and the early Scottish 
school generally, were under deeper obligation than to any other 
author, or all other authors, and who deserves in consequence 


a more special notice. 


SHAFTESBURY. 


The author who exercised the most influence on the earlier 
a school of Scotland was not Locke, but Lord Shaftes- 
ury (born 1671, died 1713), the grandson of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury, who had been the friend of Locke. “Peace,” 
says he, “be with the soul of that charitable and courteous 
author, who, for the common benefit of his fellow-authors, 
introduced the way of miscellaneous writing.” He follows this 
miscellaneous method. ‘The pieces which were afterwards 
combined in his “ Characteristics of Men, Manners, and Times,” 
were written at various times, from 1707 to 1712. They con- 
sist of a “ Letter Concerning Enthusiasm,” “Sensus Communis, 
an Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour,” “ Soliloquy, 
or, Advice to an Author,” “An Inquiry Concerning Virtue and 
Merit,” “The Moralists, a Philosophical Rhapsody,” “ Miscel- 
laneous Reflections on the said Treatices, and other Critical 
Subjects,” “ A Notion of the Historical Draught or Tablature 
of the Judgment of Hercules, with a Letter concerning Design.” 
He tells us that the miscellaneous manner was in the highest 
esteem in his day, that the old plan of subdividing into firsts 
and seconds had grown out of fashion, and that the “elegant 
court divine exhorts in miscellany, and is ashamed to bring 
his twos and threes before a fashionable assembly,” “ — 
and fricassees are the reigning dishes, so authors, in order to 
become fashionable, have run into the more savoury way of 
learned ragout and medley.” His style is evidently after the 
French, and not the old English model. It has the jaunty air 
of one who affects to be a man of elegance and fashion. Un- 
doubtedly he was extensively read in the Greek and Roman 
hilosophy, especially in Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and the 
Renee Stoics, and he has many just and profound views, but 
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these are ever made to appear as the ornaments of a modern 
nobleman, who studies philosophy as an accomplishment. 

His “ Characteristics” open with remarks on “ Enthusiasm,” 
and on “ Wit and Humour.” He tells us that “ vapours natu- 
rally rise,” and he would dispel them by ridicule. “The melan- 
choly way of treating religion is that which, according to my 
apprehension, renders it so tragical, and is the occasion of its 
acting in reality such dismal tragedies in the world.” He 
would “recommend wisdom and virtue in the way of pleasantry 
and mirth,” and tells us that “good humour is not only the 
best security against enthusiasm, but the best foundation of 

iety and true religion.” It does not appear very clearly what 
is the nature of the piety and religion which he would recom- 
mend. Sometimes he seems to scoff at the Scriptures, and at 
all their spiritual verities and holy mysteries ; at other times he 
would make it ap as if he wished to be thought a believer 
in Christianity. There is, I suspect, much of latent levity in 
the profession he makes. “ We may in a proper sense be said 
faithfully and dutifully to embrace those ae mysteries even 
in their minutest particulars, and without the least exception 
on account of their amazing depth,” “being,” he adds, “fully 
assured of our own steady orthodoxy, resignation, and entire 
submission to the truly Christian and catholic doctrines of our 
holy church, as by law established.” 

But he reckons these pleasantries merely as an introduction 
to graver subjects. He has largely caught the spirit of Locke, 
but he by no means follows him, especially in his rejection of 
innate ideas. “No one,” says he, “has done more than Locke 
towards recalling of true philosophy from barbarity into the 
use and practice of the world, and into the company of the 
better | politer sort, who might well be ashamed of it in its 
other dress. No one has opened a better and clearer way to 
reason.” But he qualifies his praise. “ ”’Twas Mr Locke that 
struck at all fundamentals, threw all order and virtue out of 
the world, and made the ideas of these, which are the same with 
those of God, unnatural, and without foundation in our minds. 
Innate is a word he poorly plays upon ; the right word, though 
less used, is connatural.” He dow that there are many 
of our mental qualities natural.to us. “Life, and the sen- 
sations which accompany life, come when they will, are from 
mere nature, and nothing else. Therefore, if you dislike the 
word innate, let us change it, if you will, for instinct, and call 
instinct that which nature teaches, exclusive of art, culture 
or discipline.” Beginning with these lower affections, he goes 
on to shew that “preconceptions of a higher kind have place in 
human kind, ‘ preconceptions’ of the ‘fair and beautiful.’” 

He reviews the famous argument of Descartes, “We think 
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therefore we are.” “Nothing more certain for the Ego or I 
being established in the first of the proposition ; the Ergo, 
no doubt, must hold it roe 8 the latter.” “For my own 
part,” he adds, “I take my being upon trust.” He everywhere 
appeals to the “Sensus Communis,” or Common Sense. His 
general doctrine is thus expressed: “ Some moral and philoso- 
phical truths there are withal so evident in themselves, that it 
would be easier to imagine half mankind to have run mad, and 
joined precisely in one and the same species of folly, than to 
admit anything as truth which should be advanced against such 
natural edge, fundamental reason, and common sense.” 
He allows that what is natural to us may require labour and pains 
to bring it out. “Whatever materials or principles of this kind 
we may possibly bring with us, whatever good faculties, senses, 
or anticipating sensations and imaginations may be of nature’s 
growth, and arise properly of themselves without our art, 
motion, or assistance, the general idea which is formed of all 
this management, and the clear notion we attain of what is 
preferable and principal in all these subjects of choice and esti- 
mation, will not, as I imagine, by any person be taken for 
innate. Use, practice, and culture must precede the under- 
standing and wit of such an advanced size and growth as this.” 
These surely are the very views which were developed more 
fully and articulately by Reid, in his opposition to the scep- 
ticism of Hume. 

The object of his works is to carry out these principles to 
taste and morals. “Nor do I ask more when I undertake to 
prove the reality of virtue and morals. If I be certain that I 
am, it is certain and demonstrable who and what I should be.” 
“Should one who had the countenance of a gentleman ask me 
‘ why I would avoid being nasty when nobody was present? in 
the first place, I should be fully satisfied that he himself was 
a very nasty gentleman who could ask this question, and that 
it would be a hard matter for me to make him ever conceive 
what true cleanliness was. However, I might, notwithstand- 
ing this, be contented to give him a slight answer, and say, 
‘It was because I had a nose.’ Should he trouble me further, 
and ask again, ‘What if I had a cold? or what if naturally I 
had no such nice smell? I might answer perhaps, ‘That I 
cared as little to see myself nasty as that others should see me 
in that condition.’ ‘ But what if it were in the dark? ‘Why, 
even then, though I had neither nose nor eyes, my sense of the 
matter would still be the same; my nature would rise at the 
thought of what was sordid.” He thus reaches a sense of 
beauty. “Much in the same manner have I heard it asked, 
‘ Why should a man be honest in the dark?” The answer to 
this question brings him to a moral sense. 
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He speaks of nature in general, and human nature in parti- 
cular, as an “ economy,” and as having a “ constitution” and a 
“frame.” In examining the nature of the soul, he finds (1.) self 
affections, which lead only to “the good of the private.” He 
enumerates, as belonging to this class, “love of life, resentment 
of injury, pleasure, or appetite towards nourishment and the 
means of generation ; interest, or the desire of those conveniences 
by which we are well-provided for or maintained ; emulation, or 
love of praise and honour ; indolence, or love of ease and rest.” 
But he finds also (2.) natural affections, which lead to the good 
of the public. He takes great pains to establish the existence 
of disinterested affections, and opposes the views of those who, 
like Rochefoucald, would resolve all human action into a 
refined selfishness. Referring to the common saying, that interest 
governs the world, he remarks shrewdly :—*“ Whoever looks 
narrowly into the affairs of it, will find that passion, humour, 
caprice, zeal, faction, and a thousand other springs which are 
counter to self-interest, have as considerable a part in the 
movements of this machine. There are more wheels and 
coun ises in this engine than are easily imagined.” With 
such affections, “ man is naturally social, and society is natural 
to him ;” and in illustrating this position, he sets himself vigor- 
ously against the social theory of Hobbes, who represents the 
original state of man as one of war. 

Virtue consists in the proper exercise of these two classes of 
affections. Vice arises when the public affections are weak and 
deficient, when the private affections are too strong, or affections 
spring up which do not tend to the support of the public or 
private system. He shows that virtue, as consisting in these 
affections, is natural to man, and that he who practises it is 
obeying the ancient Stoic maxim, and living according to 
nature. The virtues which he recommends fall far beneath 
the stern standard of the Stoics, and leave out all the peculiar 
graces of Christianity : they consist of—“a mind subordinate 
to reason, a'temper humanised and fitted to all natural affection, 
an exercise of friendship uninterrupted, thorough candour, 
benignity, and good nature, with constant security, tranquillity, 
equanimity.” 

He would establish a morality on grounds independent of 
religion. ‘“ Whoever thinks that there is a God, and pretends 
formally to believe that he is just and good, must suppose that 
there is, independently, such a thing as justice, truth and false- 
hood, right and wrong, according to which he pronounces that 
God is just, righteous, and true.” “If virtue be not really 
estimable in itself, I can see nothing estimable in following it 
for the sake of a bargain ;” and he complains of those who 
«‘ speak so much of the rewards and punishments, and so little 
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of the worth or value of the thing itself.” He remarks very 
justly :—“ By building a future state on the ruins of virtue, 
religion in general, and the cause of a deity, is betrayed ; and 
by making rewards and punishments the principal motives to- 
duty, the Christian religion in particular is overthrown, and its 
greatest principle, that of love, rejected and exposed.” He 
admits, however, that a good God, as a model, has an effect on 
our views" of morals po conduct ; and allows that “fear of 
future punishment and hope of future.sreward, how mercenary 
and servile however it may be accounted, is yet, in many cir- 
cumstances, a great advantage, security, and support to virtue.” 

Such is his view of the nature of virtue. But Shaftesbury is 
quite aware that the question of the character of the virtuous 
act is not the same as that of the mental faculty which looks 
at it and appreciates it. This faculty he represents as being of 
the nature of asense. Locke had allowed the existence of two 
senses, an external and an internal ; and had laboured in vain 
to derive all men’s ideas from these two sources. Hutcheson, 
perceiving that the inlets to the mind were too few according 
to the theory of Locke, calls in other senses. These senses 
become very numerous in the systems of some of the Scottish 
metaphysicians, such as Gerard. In the writings of Shaftes- 


bury, two occupy an important place, the sense of beauty and 
the moral sense. 


“No sooner,” he says, “does the eye open upon figures, the 
ear to sounds, than straight the Beautiful results, and grace 
and harmony are known and acknowledged. No sooner are 


actions viewed, no sooner the human affections and passions 
discerned (and they are most of them as soon discerned as felt), 
than straight an inward eye distinguishes and sees the fair 
and shapely, the amiable and odniedbio, apart from the 
deformed, the foul, the odious, or the despicable.” Though in 
all this advancing quite beyond the “ y on the Human 
Understanding,” yet he seems to be anxious to connect his view 
of the moral sense with the reflection or inward sense of Locke. 
“In a creature capable of forming general notions of things, 
not only the outward beings which offer themselves to the sense 
are the objects of the affections, but the very actions themselves, 
and the attections of pity, kindness, gratitude ; and their con- 
traries, being brought into the mind by reflection, become 
objects, So that by means of this reflected sense, there arises 
another kind of affection towards these very affections them- 
selves, which have been already felt, and are now become the 
subject of a new liking or dislike.” Conscience is represented 
by him “as the reflection in the mind of any unjust action or 
behaviour, which he knows to be naturall ious and ill- 
deserving, No creature can maliciously = intentionally do 
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ill, without being sensible, at the same time, that he deserves 
ill. And in this respect, every sensible creature may be said 
to have a conscience.” * 

He has evidently been smitten with some of the Platonic 
views of beauty. “We have,” he says, “a sense of order and 
proportion ; and having a sensation, reason can give this 
account of it, that whatever things have order, the same have 
unity of design and concur in one, are parts constituent of one 
ok or are in themsglves one system. Such is a tree with 
all its branches, an animal with all its members, an edifice with 
all exterior and interior ornaments.” He is fond of connecting 
or identifying the beautiful and the good ; in fact, virtue is 
represented by him as a higher kind of beauty. “It is, I must 
own, on certain relations or respective proportions, that all 
natural affection does in some measure depend.” “The same 
numbers, harmony, and proportions have a place in morals.” 
He evidently clings fondly to the idea that “ beauty and good 
are one and the same.” 

We have given so full an account of the philosophy of 
Shaftesbury, because of the influence which it exercised on the 
Scottish Philosophy. Francis Hutcheson did little more than 
expound these views, with less versatility, but in a more equable, 
thorough, and systematic manner. Turnbull, who founded the 
Aberdeen branch of the school, and influenced greatly the mind 
of Reid, avowedly drew largely from Hutcheson jn his theories 
of taste and virtue. Reid and Beattie got their favourite 
phrase, “common sense,” I have no doubt, directly or indirectly 
from the treatise so entitled in the “Characteristics.” Hume was 
evidently well acquainted with the writings of Shaftesbury ; 
and I am inclined to think that they may have helped to form 
his style, and to suggest some of his essays. e have an 
anticipation of the spirit of Hume in the miscellany entitled, 
“ Philocles to Palemon” :—“ You know that in this Academic 
Philosophy I am to present you with, there is a certain way of 
questioning and doubting, which in no way suits the genius of 
our age. Men love to take party instantly. They can’t bear 





* The intelligent reader will see how much indebted Bishop Butler was to 
Shaftesbury, for the views propounded in his Sermons on Human Nature. 
Shaftesbury, before Butler, had spoken of human nature as a “ constitution,” 
had shown that to live according to nature implied a respect to the conscience. 
He complains of those who speak much of nature, without explaining its mean- 
ing (Wit and Humour, iii. 2). He had divided our affections into personal, 
and public, and the moral power, and represented that power as a principle of 
reflection. Butler goes beyond Shaftesbury in showing that our personal affec- 
tions are not in themselves selfish, and that the moral faculty is not only in 
our soul, but claims supremacy there. Butler declines to say whether the 
moral faculty is a sense, or what else; and he will not say that moral good 
£onsists in benevolence. 
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being kept in suspense. The examination torments them.” 
Theocles observes, rox if oe ry much pera in the 
present state of things, he would not be disposed to think better 
of the future.” Lord Monboddo declares that “ Shaftesbury’s. 
Inquiry is the best book in English on the subject of morals.” 
His Draught or Tablature of the Judgment of Hercules, and 
his Disquisitions on Taste, originated the theories of Beauty, 


which formed an essential part of Scottish metaphysics for more 
than a century. , 


GeRsHoM CARMICHAEL 


Sir William Hamilton says that Gershom Carmichael “may 
be regarded, on good grounds, as the real founder of the Scot- 
tish school of philosophy.”- We are disposed to retain the 
honour for Francis Hutcheson, to whom it is usually ascribed. 
Carmichael does not possess the full characteristics of the 
school. He seems to us to be the bond which connects the 
old ents with the new in Scotland. 

e was descended from a genuine covenanting stock. His 
father was Alexander Carmichael, the son of Frederick Car- 
michael, who had been minister in various places in Fifeshire, 
and who died in 1667; his mother was relict (she had been 
the second wife) of Fraser of Bray. Alexander was minister 
at Pittenain, and had at one time been attached to relacy, 
but abandoned it to join the suffering ministers. Barly in 
1672, he is in the tolbooth of Edinburgh. On February 22. 
he is before the Council, charged with keeping conventicles, 
and is ordered to depart the kingdom, never to return without 
license ; and February 26. he is transported in a ship to Lon- 
don, where he was useful as a minister, and died about the 
year 1676 or 1677. In 1677, shortly after his death, there 
was published, from the copy which he had left, a treatise, 
entitled “The Believer’s Mortification of Sim by the Spirit,” 
edited by Thomas Lye, who says in the preface, “As for that 
flesh of his flesh, and the fruit of his loins, as for that Ruth 
and Gershom he hath left behind him, I question not but as 
long as the saints among you continue to bear your old name, 
Philadelphia (so the old Puritans of England have used to style 

ou), you will not, you cannot, forget to shew kindness: to 
Mephibosheth for Jonathan’s sake.” Gershom, ‘so called by 


his father because he was “a stranger in a strange land,” seems 
to have been born in London about 1672. It may be —s 
that the family returned to Scotland after the father’s death. 
We certainly find Gershom enrolled a Master of Arts in the 
University of Edinburgh, July 3]. 1691. He afterwards 
became Regent at St Andrews, where he took the oath of alle- 
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-giance, and subscribed the Assurance. On November 22. 1694, 
he is elected and admitted Master in the University of Glas- 
gow, having been brought in by public dispute, that is, by dis- 
— on comparative trial, through the influence of Lord 
armichael, afterwards the first Earl of Hyndford. About the 
same time he lost his mother, and “ married a good woman, 
the daughter of Mr John Inglis.” Wodrow, who tells us this, 
was _— and describes him as at that time possessed of 
little ing, as dictating several sheets of peripatetic physics 
de materia prima, as teaching Rohault, hes F being very much 
a Cartesian—this seven years after the publication of Newton’s 
“« Principia.” Afterwards he made himself master of the mathe- 
matics and the new philosophy, and Wodrow used to jest with 
him on this matter of his juvenile teaching. From these 
notices it appears that, by parentage, and birth, and training, 
-and ancestral prepossessions, he belongs to the seventeenth, but 
catches the spirit of the eighteenth century. He exhibits in 
his own personal history the transition from the old to the new 
thought of Scotland. 
He is represented as a hard student, a thinking, poring man, 
his favourite study being moral philosophy. At the com- 
mencement of his professional life, a Master took up the batch 
of students as they entered on the study of philosophy, and 
carried them in successive years through all the branches, in- 
cluding logic, pneumatology, moral philosophy, and natural 
philosophy. This system required the teacher to be a well- 
informed man in various departments, but was a hindrance to 
eminence in any one branch of learning. But from 1727 the 
Masters are restricted to their several classes, and to Carmichael 
is consigned moral philosophy. It appears that, in 1796, there 
were thirty-six students in the third year’s class, and nineteen in 
that of the fourth year; in the latter days of Carmichael the 
numbers were larger. The classes were swelled by non- 
conforming students from England, who, shut out from the 
English universities by theirtests and their churchified influence, 
betook themselves to the Scottish colleges. of these 
were attracted to Glasgow by the fame of Carmichael. The 
college session lasted from the beginning of November to the 
end of May. On the Lord’s day the Masters met with their 
classes, to take an account of the sermons, and this was a work 
in which Carmichael felt a special interest. 
Carmichael was a most ionate, friendly man, but withal 
a little warm in his temper, and became involved in conse- 
quence in scenes which seem somewhat inconsistent with the 
supposed calm of an academic life. The college corporation 
‘was evidently much agitated by internal feuds, and Carmichael 
takes his part in them, commonly siding with the party of 
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independence against the princi In 1704, joined by Mr 
Loudon, he protests that several things minuted as Acts of 
Faculty were written and signed privately by the Principal. The 
Faculty finds the charge unfounded, and suspends the two from 
their functions. Subsequently they ask forgiveness, and are 
restored. In 1705, Mr Law, one of the nts, complains 
that some expressions had been uttered against him by Mr 
Carmichael, who is gravely admonished, and exhorted to avoid 
everything irritating towards his colleagues in time to come. 
In 1717, there are hot disputes as to who should elect the 
Rector. The Masters combine against the Principal, call the 
students to the common hall, and choose their man. But, in 
1718, the Commission for the Visitation of the College finds 
some of the Masters, including Carmichael, guilty of great dis- 
order in the election of the rector, and they are discharged for 
a time from exercising any part of their office (such as choosing 
professors), except the ordinary discipline in the class. In 1722, 
a bonfire was kindled by the students on a decision in favour 
of the election of Lord Molesworth (we shall meet with him 
again in these articles) to Parliament, and Carmichael rushes 
into the heart of the mob, and gets into trouble in extinguish- 
ing the flames. In November 1728, we find him joming in 
a protest against the claim of the chancellor to sit and vote. 
It was by such disputes that the constitution of the Scottish 
colleges came to be settled. 

Patriotic exertions helped to relieve the sameness of the col- 
lege life, and in these the collegiate body in Glasgow (it was 
different in Aberdeen) are of one mind. In 1708, the kingdom 
is threatened with “an invasion of French and Irish papists,” 
and the Masters agree each to maintain a number of foot sol- 
diers ; and Carmichael signs forfivemen. In September 1715, 
the rising in the north ‘of Scotland in favour of the pretender 
becomes known. The Faculty agrees to raise fifty men at six- 
pence a day; the principal provides eight, the professor of 
divinity five, and Carmichael subscribes for four. It was by 
such active exertions in the south of Scotland that the progress 
of the Rebellion was so speedily arrested. 

In his later years, as he became known, Carmichael carried 
on @ correspondence with Barbeyrac and other learned men. 
He had a numerous family, “who were all a comfort to him, 
except one, who was a cause of great distress.” Wodrow says, 
that “in his advanced years he was singularly religious. I 
know he was under t depths of soul exercise, and much 
the worse that he did not communicate his distress to an 
body almost.” This is the only record we have of a i 

ysician having had his “soul exercises ;” but surely 
there must have been others who had their conflicts as they 
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dived into the depths of the human soul. For the last two or 
three years of his life, he had a cancerous wart, which spread 
over one eye and across his nose to the other eye, and at last 
carried him off. During all-his illness he remained a hard 
student and serious Christian. He died, November 25. 1729. 


On his death the English students leave the university, the © 


attendance at which is reported by Wodrow as very thin in 
December ; and it does not seem to improve till Hutcheson 
commences his lectures in the following October. 

Carmichael published a small Introduction to Logic, which 


reached a second edition in 1722. He defines logic as the. 


science which shews the method of discovering truth, and of 
expounding it to others. He represents it as having to do 
with judgment, but then it also treats of apprehension as 
to judgment. Under apprehension he speaks of the 
doctrine of the difference of the comprehension and extension 
of a notion, and of the former being evolved by definition, 
and the latter by division, as being quite commonplace. He 
distinguishes between immediate and mediate judgment. Im- 
mediate is between two ideas immediately compared ; mediate, 
in which the comparison is by means of a third judgment, 
is called discourse. He says all knowledge may ultimately 
be resolved into immediate judgments, known in their own 
light ; and he divides immediate judgments into two classes: 
one abstract, in which there is no direction of the mind to 
the thing itself, as really existing, ¢.g., the whole is ter 
than a part; and the other intuitive, when the mind has a 
consciousness of the thing as present, as, for example, the pro- 
erg Ego cogitans exvsto. Coming to mediate judgment, 
e givesas the supreme rule of affirmative syllogism the axiom, 
ings which are the same with one and the same third are 
the same with one another ;” and of negative syllogisms the 
axiom, “ Things of which one is the same with a third, and the 
other not the same, are not the same with one another.” These 
statements show a “ thinking, poring” man, and will be valued 
most by those who have thought longest on these subjects. 
We see a new historical step in the transmission of the distinc- 
tion between the extension and comprehension of a notion ; 
we see that the difference between immediate and mediate 
judgments was known in these times; and that there was an 
attempt to find a supreme rule of mediate reasoning in the 
sameness (here lies the looseness) of two things with a third. 
Carmichael is aware that there are propositions seen to be true 
in their own light ; and that there is an intuitive apprehension, 
in which the thing is known as present ; and many will think 
that the ego cogitans existo is a preferable form to the cogito 
ergo sum of Descartes, . 


“ 
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Carmichael published an edition of Puffendorf, “De Officio 
Hominis et Civis,” with Notes and Supplement, for the use of 
students, described by Hutcheson as more valuable than the 
original work. In the notes he offers many acute observations, 
and gives extracts from De Vries, Titius, and Grotius. Jn the 
first supplement he speaks of a divine law, to which all morality 
has reference, which alone obliges, and to which all obligation 
of human laws is ultimately to be referred. The law may be 
made known either by means of signs, oral or written, or by 
the constitution of human nature, and other things which offer 
themselves to the observation of mev. What is known by the 
latter is calléd natural law, which has two meanings, one the 
faculty of reason itself as given to man by God, and the other 
such a power of intelligence as can discover what is in nature by 
ordinary diligence. He takes far higher grounds of religion than 
those adopted by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. He declares 
that no one can be said to obey the law who does not know 
what the law enjoins, or who acts without reference to God and 
his law. At the same time, he seems to be a eudaimonist, 
and inclined to look on God as having an ultimate respect to 
happiness in his law. He has a second supplement, calm, mo- 
derate, and sensible, on the “ Duties of Man towards his own 
Mind,” and a third on “ Quasi-Contracts.” 

His latest work, published in 1729, shortly before his death, 
is a Synopsis of Natural Theology. In his preface he tells us 
that, in teaching pneumatology, he had used two Belgian text 
books. He advises that the forms of the Aristotelian school be 
avoided, as obscure and artificial, but declares at the same time 
that the doctrines of the scholastics, at least of the older, are 
more agreeable to reason and holy Scripture than those opposed 
to them in his day, especially in their finding a foundation for 
morality and obligation in God; and he denounces some who, 
of late years, with a showy appearance of genius and eloquence, 
would separate morality from religion, referring, I should sup- 
pose, to the school of Shaftesbury, against which, therefore, he 
thus gives his dying testimony, as it were in the name of the 
old philosophy. 

In establishing the existence and perfections of God, he draws 
arguments from a variety of sources. He would call in meta- 
physical principles. Thus he urges that there must be eng 
aliquod independens, otherwise we are landed in an infinite 
series of causes, which he declares (with Aristotle) self-evidently 
impossible. He appeals, with the French theologian Abbadie, 
to universal consent. But he reckons the arguments of Des- 
cartes and De Vries, and that by Samuel Clarke, as unsatisfac- 
tory. He maintains that we can argue that what we attribute 
toa thing in idea exists, only after we have shown that the thing 
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exists. He maintains that the existence of God as an existin 
being is to be established, not @ priori, but @ posteriori, 
appeals to the traces of order, beauty, and design in the universe, 
and to the illustrations to be found in the writings of Ray, Pelling, 
Cheyne, Derham, Niewentite, and in Pitcairn on the Circulation 
of the Blood. He refers to the properties of matter, as estab- 
lished by Newton, and argues, as Baxter did so resolutely 
afterwards, that matter cannot move of itself, but needs a new 
force impressed on it In regard to the dependence of crea- 
ture on created power, he holds that things spiritual and corpo- 
real exist so long as they have being from the creative efficacy 
of God, and speaks of the need of a divine precursus or 
concursus. He admits, however, that created spirits have etfi- 
cacy in themselves. He refers to Leibnitz, and shews that he 
was well acquainted with his theory of possible worlds. It is 
surely interesting to observe a modest and retiring Scottish 
writer so thoroughly acquainted with the highest philosophy of 
his time, British and continental, and yet retaining his own 
independence in the midst of his learning. If he cannot be 
regarded as the founder of the new school, he has the credit of 
judiciously combining some of the best properties of the old and 
new philosophy. , 


ANDREW BAXTER. 


Baxter cannot be justly described as a leader or a follower of 
the Scottish school. His method is not really nor professedly 
that of inductive observation. He belongs rather to the school 
of Samuel Clarke, to whom he often refers, and always with 
admiration. But he was a Scotchman, and an independent 
thinker : he does not belong to the old philosophy ; but he was a 
contemporary of the men who founded the Scottish school, and 
treated of many of the same topics. He had readers both in 
England and Scotland in his own day, and for some years after 
his death, and he deserves a passing notice as the representative 
of a style of thought which met with considerable favour in his 
time, but had to give way before the new school. 

_ We have a life of him in Kippis’s Biographia Britannica, 
drawn up from materials supplied by his son. He was the son 
of a merchant in Old Aberdeen, where he was born in 1686 or 
1687. His mother was Elizabeth Frazer, descended from a 
considerable family in the north. He was educated at a 
College, Aberdeen, where, at-the eae of last century, 

would be trained in the old logic and metaphysics. But, as we 
shall see more fully in future articles, a considerable amount of 
a fresh literary taste, and of a spirit of philosophical inquiry, 
began to spring up in Aberdeen in connection with the two 
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Universities pretty early in that century. Baxter, besides being 
a good mathematician, was well acquainted with the discoveries 
of Sir Isaac Newton, and with the theories of Leibnitz as to 
matter and motion. He was familiar with the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, but had a deeper appreciation of the 
speculations of Clarke. 

The chief professional employment of his life was that of tutor 
to young men of good family. The boys who, in our days, 
would be sent to the great public schools of England taught by 
Oxford or Cambridge masters, were very often, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, put under tutors, who went 
about with them to the colleges at home, or travelled with 
them abroad. The occupation of teaching and travelling tutor 
was one coveted by young men of limited means and of a read- 
ing taste, who did not wish officially to enter the Church, and 
had no other office open to them than that referred to, fitted to 
furnish them with means of study. When the tutor had trained 
and travelled with the heir of a good estate, the family felt 
bound to make provision for him for life. It was thus that, in 
the seventeenth century, Hobbes had been tutor to two succes- 
sive Earls of Devonshire; that, in the eighteenth century, 
Thomson the poet became tutor to the Lord Chancellor Talbot's 
son on the Grand Tour; that Hume coveted the office of 
travelling tutor to Murray of Broughton ; and Turnbull and A. 
Smith gave up chairs in the Scottish colleges to become tutors, 
the one to the Wauchopes of Niddrie (?) and the other to the 
Duke of Buccleuch. Baxter was tutor, among others, to Lord 
John Gray, Lord Blantyre, and Mr Hay of Drummelzier. 

In the spring of 1741, he went abroad with Mr Hay, having 
also Lord Blantyre under his care. He resided some years at 
Utrecht, and thence made excursions into Flanders, France, 
and Germany. Carlyle met him—“ Immateriality Baxter,” as 
he calls him—at Utrecht in 1745, and says of him, “ though he 
was a profound philosopher and a hard student, he was at the 
same time a man of the world, and of such pleasing conversa- 
tion as attracted the young.” His son had described him as 
being at polite assemblies in Holland, and a favourite of ladies ; 
but a writer in the Corrigenda of. the following volume of the 
Biographia, after mentioning that he saw him daily for more 
than two years at Utrecht, declares :—“ His dress was plain 
and simple,—not that of a priggish Frenchman, but of a mathe- 
matician who was not a sloven. I am pretty well persuaded 
that, while in the Low Countries, he never had any conversation 
with women of higher or lower degree, unless it were to ask 
for the bill at an ordinary, or desire the servant maid to bring 
up the turf for his chimney.” The same writer describes him 
as a “ plain, decent, good-humoured man, who passed all his 
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time, Lut what was bestowed at kis meals, in meditation and 
study.” His son describes him as social and cheerful, and 
extremely studious, sometimes sitting up whole nights reading 
and writing. 

In 1724, ke had married the daughter of Mr Mebane, a 
minister in Berwickshire, and while he was abroad, his wife and 
family seem to have resided at Berwick-on-Tweed. In 1747, 
he returned to Scotland, and resided till his death at Whitting- 
ham, in East Lothian, where he employed himself in country 
affairs, and in his philosophic studies. In his latter years, he 
was much afflicted with gout and gravel. In January 29. 1750, 
he wrote to (the afterwards notorious) John Wilkes, with whom 
he had formed a friendship in Holland, “ I am a trouble to all 
about me, especially my poor wife, who has the life of a slave 
night and day in helping to take care of a diseased carcase.” 
He had long. he states, considered the advantages of a separate 
state, but “ I shall soon know more than all men | leave behind 
me.” He died April 13.1750, and was buried in the family 
vault of Mr Hay at Whittingham. 

He published his principal werk, “ An Inquiry into the 
Nature of the Human Soul,” in 1733,* and it reached a second 
edition in 1737. In 1750, shortly after his death, was pub- 
lished, “ An Appendix to his Inquiry into the Nature of the 
Human Soul.” He had taken a great body of manuscripts with 
him to Holland; in the letter referred to, he speaks fondly of 
his unfinished manuscripts, in which he had discussed “ a great 
many miscellaneous subjects in philosophy of a very serious 
nature, few of them ever considered before, as I know of.” In 
1779, the Rev. Dr Duncan of South Warnborough published 
from his manuscripts, after correcting the style, “‘ The Evidence 
of Reason in proof of the Immortality of the Soul,” and at the 
close is his letter to Wilkes) Another work of his, entitled 
“ Histor,” discussing, on the English side, the controversy be- 
tween the British and Continental writers as to force, and on 


the side of Clarke, the controversy between Clarke and Leibnitz, . 


was offered to Millar the bookseller ; but the new generation 
did not appreciate his life-labours ; his day was over, and the 
offer was declined. 

The avowed design of Baxter, in all his works, is to establish 
the existence of an immaterial power. Such a defence seemed 
to him to be required, in consequence of the new views of the 





* Stewart was not “ able to discover the date of the first editio-,” and others 
have been as unsuccessful. It is criticised in Jackson's “ Dissertation on Ma‘ter 
and Spirit,” 1735, and referred to in Bibliotheque Raisonnée des Owvrages des 
Savans, for April, May, and June 1735. But the question is sctiled by its 
appearing (as a friend has s!own us) in Th: Gentleman's BMoagazine, in the 
register of published Cet ber 1733. 
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powers of matter founded on the diszoveries of Sir Isaac New- 
ton; by the equivocal language of Locke, frequently quoted 
about our not being “ able to know whether any material being 
thinks or not ;” and by the materialistic spirit abroad. The 
new doctrine of all matter attracting other matter seemed to 
show that we must be prepared to modify the old doctrine, that 
body is altogether passive. Leibnitz, on metaphysical grounds, 
and in opposition to the accepted Cartesian doctrine, had main- 
tained that matter has an essential potency. Baxter proceeds 
on the doctrine of Clarke, the friend of Newton, and quotes his 
Janguage. “All things that are done in the world are done 
either immediately by God himself, or by created intelligent 
beings ; matter being evidently not at all capable of any laws 
or powers whatsoever, any more than it is capable of intelli- 
gence, excepting only this one negative power, that wie part 
of it will always and necessarily continue in that state, whether 
of rest or motion, wherein it at present is. So that all those 
things which we commonly say are the effects of the natural 
powers of matter and laws of motion, of gravitation, attraction, 
or the like, are indeed (if one will speak strictly and properly) 
the effects of God’s acting continually and every moment, either 
immediately by himself, or mediately by some created intelli- 
gent being.” The first volume of Baxter's work on the “ Ma- 
ture of the Soul,” his “ Appendix,” and a large part of his 
“ Evidence,” are mainly occupied with a full elucidation and 
elaborate defence of the views summarily expressed in this 
passage. 

He labours to prove that a vis inertia, or resistance to a pre- 
sent state of rest or motion, is essential to matter ; that matter 
hath this and nothing else ; that it cannot have any sort of 
active power; that what are called the powers of matter is 
force impressed upon it ab extra. He maintains that matter 
is “ liable to but one change or casualty, viz., to be annihilated, 
or to be destroyed by a Being to whose power that effect is 
competent,” and he denies that Infinite Power may “superadd a 
property to a substance incapable of receiving it.” He main- 
tains this doctrine as resolutely as if it were the foundation of 
religion, which must stand or fall with it. The questions which 
be has taken up had been discussed in a profound manner by 
Descartes and Leibnitz, and they cannot be regarded as settled 
at this day. The researches of Faraday, Grove, Joule, Meyer, 
and others, prove that there is a given amount of force in the 
physical universe, and that this force is ever and intensely active ; 
but it may be disputed whether it is in extended matter, or act- 
ing upon. matter; and even though it were shown to be im- 
material, this would not prove it to be mental or spiritual. 
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The doctrine that it is conscious and spiritual might land us 
easily in a pantheism, which Baxter would have abhorred. 

But from his dogma of the impotency of matter he argues 
the necessity of an immaterial powerful being who first made the 
dead substance, matter, who originally impressed, and still con- 
tinues to impress, motion upon it. “ ton of opinion, and think 
it would be easy to show it, if one had leisure to run through 
the several particulars, that unless an immaterial power conti- 
nually re-excited motion in the material universe, all would 
stop in it in a very short time, perhaps in half an hour, except 
that the planets would run out in straight-lined directions” ! ! 
“To say that Deity interposes when he sees that matter wonld 
go wrong, is the same thing, in other words, as owning that he 
interpozes always if that were proper. Every particle of matter 
resists a change of its present state, and therefore could not 
effect a change of state in itself nor in other particles.” He 
would thus establish his conclusion, that the “ Deity, who can 
be excluded from no place, but is active and present everywhere, 
acts immediately on all the parts of matter,” and that his go- 
verning is only his creating power constantly repeated. “Our 
philosophy can only be consistent when we take in the imme- 
diate power of the Creator as the efficient cause in all the 
works of nature.” He looks on his own position as being very 
much superior, in its religious aspects, to the doctrines which 
had been entertained by many others. “ Low and pitiful are 
the shifts we are put to when we would remove the Deity to 
the head of nature, and the head of nature out of sight.” “ It 
is not right to exalt the Deity in words and derogate from his 
perfections in facts. This is only paying him a compliment, 
and then setting aside his government in whole or in part ; a 
state artifice. Cicero objects this low cunning to Epicurus, 
when he says, it is “verbis ponere, re tollere.” “ Descartes, 
before Spinoza, had given the government of the universe to 
matter and motion ; and Leibnitz, under a pretence of extolling 
the original contrivance of things, leaves the execution of all 
this to dead substance. According to all these schemes, we sce 
nothing that the Deity does now; we behold only the opera- 
tions of matter. This fills the mind with anxious doubts. If 
matter performs all that is wonderful, it catches our first admi- 
ration ; and we know not where to search for the being who 
contrived that which we see matter executes with such dexte- 
rity.” Much may be said in favour of the doctrine, that God 
acts in all physical action ; but it is wiser not to found it on 
the peculiar dogma of Baxter, that matter is inactive. 

But the grand aim of Baxter, in depriving matter of its 
powers, is to establish the immateriality, and consequent im- 
mortality, of the soul. It is a fundamental position with him, 
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that “a power always belongs to something living.” He 
is thus able to establish the existence of a human soul active 
and immortal. He maintains that “no substance or being 
can have a natural tendency to annihilation or become nothing,” 
and argues that the “soul must endlessly abide an active 
ive substance, without either fear or hopes of dying, 
through all eternity.” When we find such positions coolly 
assumed, one almost feels justified in rejoicing that in that very 
age David Hume rose up to dispute all such dogmas; and that 
in the following age Emmanuel Kant examined narrowly the 
foundations both of rational theology and of rational psychology. 
We are certainly warranted in feeling a high gratification that 
Thomas Reid, a wiser man than any of these, did immediately 
after thetime of Hume, and beforethetimeof Kant, set about esta- 
blishing natural religion and philosophy upon a safer foundation. 
Baxter is prepared to follow out his principles to all their 
consequences, however preposterous they might appear. The 
phenomena of dreaming came in his way, and he gives an ex- 
planation of them. He cannot refer these dreams to dead 
matter, nor can it be the soul that forms the scenes present to 
it. His theory is that separate immaferial beings act upon the 
matter of our bodies, and produce on the sensory a pdévragua ‘or 
vision, which is perceived by the active and recipient mind. 
He acknowledges that he knows nothing of the conditions and 
circumstances of these separate agencies, but he evidently clings 
to the idea that there is no scarcity of living immaterial beings, 
and asks triumphantly, “Why so much dead matter without 
living immaterial substance in proportion?” “H ath not the most 
despicable reptile animalcule an immaterial soul joined to it?” 
It ought to be added, that in his “ Evidence” he adduces 
stronger arguments, than those derived from his favourite view 
of matter, in favour of the soul’s immortality. He shews that 
if there be no state beyond the grave, our existence is incom- 
plete, without design, irrelative, and he calls in the divine perfec- 
tions as furnishing “a certain ground of confidence that our 
existence will not be finally broken off in the midst of divine 
purposes thus visibly unfinished here,” and securing that beings 
“becoming good for something should not instantly become 
nothing.” In arguing thus, he shows his besetting tendency to 
take up extreme positions, for he maintains that in our world 
pain is much more extensive in its nature than pleasure, and 
that all bodily pleasures are merely instigations of pai He 
argues that as in this world reason may often be diso with 
no evil consequences and obeyed without any good ones, so 
there must be a future world to make everything consistent 
with reason. He shews that the prepossessions of mankind are 
in favour of this tenet. “In the very dawnings of reason, let a 
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child be told what is death, having no idea of any way of existing 
beside the present, amazement seizes him, he is perplexed, 
uneasy, dismayed.” He is met, as so many others have been, 
by the objection, that most of these arguments would prove, that 
brutes are immortal. In answering it, he is obliged to allow 
that immortality does not depend solely on immateriality, and 
to throw himself on the moral argument, which does not apply to 
brutes, which not being moral agents, are not capable of rewards 
and punishments. But it is clear that he cherishes the idea 
that the immaterial part of brutes, while not constituting the 
same conscious being, may not perish ultimately when separated 
from the material frame. 

In treating of these favourite topics, he discusses a great 
many important philosophic questions, and always gives a clear 
and decided opinion. He evidently favours the arguments 
derived from “abstract reason and the nature of things” in be- 
half of the divine existence. He argues the necessity of an 
infinitely perfect intelligent being—not only from space and 
time, as Clarke did, but from “the necessity of eternal truth 
in geometry or in other abstract sciences.” “Truth is not a being 
existing by itself, and therefore the immutable necessary nature 
of truth must be referred to some being existing of itself, and 
existing immutably and eternally.” We have only to define 
truth as the conformity of our ideas to things, to see the fallacy 
lurking in this argument. 

His view of space and time is taken from Newton and Clarke. 
He represents them as not beings, but the affections of beings ; 
“ And as time and space are not existences, so their correlate 
infinites (if I may say so), that is, eternity and immensity, are 
not existences, but the properties of necessary existence.” In 
some other of his statements, he goes back to some of the mystic 
statements of the schoolmen, and anticipates some of the doc- 
trines of Kant. “God's existence is unsuccessive.” He says, 
“ Nunc stans implies opposite ideas, if applied to our existence ; 
but if we allow an eternal and immutable mind, the distinction 
of past and future vanishes with respect to such a mind, and 
the phrase has propriety.” But surely there is an inconsistency 
in first arguing the divine existence from our ideas of space 
and time, and then declaring that our ideas in regard to space 
and time do not apply to Deity. 

In maintaining that mind is ever active, he has to consider 
its seeming dormancy in sleep. “The soul in sleep seems to 
suffer something like what, happens to a live coal covered up 
under ashes; which is alive all the while, but ouly appears so 
when disencumbered and exposed to open air.” As to what 
has since been called unconscious mental action, his theory of 
it is the same as that defended in after years by D. Stewart ; 
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he supposes that the mind was conscious of its action at the 
time, but that the memory could not recall it. “There is cer- 
tainly a great deal of our = consciousness which we retain 
no memory of afterwards. It is a particular part of our finite 
and imperfect nature, that we cannot become conscious of all 
our past unconsciousness at pleasure. But no man at night would 
infer that he was not in a state of unconsciousness, and think- 
ing at such a certain minute, about twelve o'clock of the day, 
because now perhaps he hath no memory what particular 
thought he had at that minute. And it is no better argument, 
considered in itself, that a man was not conscious at such a 
minute in his sleep because next morning he hath no memory 
of what ideas were in his mind then.” 

Baxter was most earnest in restricting the properties of mat- 
ter, but he was equally resolute in maintaining its existence, 
In his work on the soul he hasa long section on “ Dean Berke- 
ley’s scheme.” He was one of the first who examined systema- 
tically the new theory. He takes the obvious and vulgar view 
of it, and not the refined one ascribed to the ingenious author 
by his admirers,—for those who have opposed Berkeley have 
usually given one account of his system, while those who have 
defended him have usually given another; and some have 
thence come to the conclusion, that his whole theory is so ethe- 
real, that it is not capable of definite expression. Baxter main- 
tains that “ we perceive, besides our sensations themselves, the 
objects of them ;” that “ we are conscious not only of sensation 
excited, but that it is excited by some cause beside ourselves,” 
and that “such objects as rivers, houses, mountains, are the very 
things we perceive by sense.” He endeavours to prove that the 
system of Berkeley carried out consistently would land us in a 
solitary egoism, for “we only collect concerning the souls of 
other men from the spontaneous motions and actions of their 
bodies ; these, according to him, belong to nothing.” Berkeley 


- had boasted that, by expelling matter out of nature, he had 


dragged with it so many sceptical and impious notions; Baxter 
replies that this “‘ puts us into a way of denying all things, that 
we may get rid of the absurdity of those who deny some things,” 
—“as if one should advance that the best way for a woman who 
may silence those who attack her reputation, is to turn a com- 
mon prostitute.” He thinks that the doctrine may tend to re- 
move the checks to immorality; for “he who. thinks theft, 
murder, or adultery nothing real beyond bare idea, and that 
for aught we know he injures nobody, will be surely under less 
restraint to satisfy his inclinations of any kind.” e mathe- 
matician is evidently annoyed and vexed at the attacks which 
Berkeley had made on his science, and shows “ that if there be no 
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such thing as quantity, we have a large body of immutable 
truths conversant about an impossible object.” 

In examining Berkeley, he gives his views of sense-perception, 
which are not so clear and satisfactory as those of Reid ; but 
are vastly juster than those of his contemporaries. He distinctly 
separates himself from those who hold that the mind can per- 
ceive nothing but its own states. “If our ideas have no parts, 
and yet if we perceive parts, it is plain we perceive something 
more than our own perceptions.” He adds “ We are as con- 
scious that we perceive parts as that we have perceptions at all.” 
“The existence of matter in general, or at least of material 
sensories to which the soul is united, seems to me to be nearer 
intuitive than demonstrative knowledge.” He declares that the 
“same perception of parts proves to us both the spirit and a 
material agency.” ‘This is so far an anticipation of the doctrine 
of Hamilton as an advance upon that of Reid. As to the man- 
ner of the action of matter on spirit, and spirit on matter, he 
says in the very spirit of Reid, “We are certain this is matter 
of fact in many instances, whether we conceive it or not.” He 
adds, in his own manner, “the Deity himself moves matter in 
almost all the phenomena of nature, and the soul of man per- 
haps moves some matter of the body, though in an infinitely less 


degree.” 





Art. I].—Church Ilistory Illustrated by Christian Song. 


The Voice of Christian Life in Song. London: Nisbet & Co. 

The on Christian Poets. By E. B. Brownine. London: Chapman & 

Sacred Songs of Scotland. Edinburgh : Elliot. 

ey own and Hope, Second Series. By H. Bonar, D.D. London: 
isbet & Co. 


It is greatly to be regretted that we possess no work adapted 
to give the general reader anything like an adequate idea of 
the songs of the church. If the holy church throughout all 
the world of the old hymn be a fine idea, the holy church 
ibroughout all the ages is not less so. But how that noblest, 
yet saddest of histories, which stretches from Ascension to to- 
day, has illustrated itself in the voices of sacred song, remains 
still unknown, except to those who, at special expense of time 
and labour, have made it a prolonged study. 
The literature of our own and other lands, has generall 

steered clear of the element of profound interest which ch 
history presents. How little have the poets of the three great 
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European literatures—English, German, French—derived from 
such a source! Tennyson has given us, in his “Simeon 
Stylites,” a psychological study, interesting indeed, but noways 
localised, noways reproducing to us the Syrian land and church 
of the fifth century ; rather is it the Englishman of this age 
giving us his poetical views of what the old Eastern saint was, 
than a veritable study after the original We have, in more 
than one of the “Men and Women” of Robert Browning, most 
forcible and telling representations of Christianity at its first 
outset, as appearing to the world of that era, us, in his 
“ Karsheesh,” he has given us the more candid, in his “Cleon,” 
the more sceptical and poco carante aspect of the pre-Chris- 
tiauite mind. And we howe only to regret that, in his descend- 
ing series of Pictures from the Past, we have no more such. 
He who has given us the Ride from Ghent to Aix, and the 
Incident of the French Camp (to name no more), might well 
have presented to us some of the more thrilling incidents of 
— history, from east or west, the Catholic or the Protestant 
side. 

Passages in the church history of our own island have, 
indeed, received poetical illustration. Unequal, and often, as 
it were, done to order, as the “Ecclesiastical Sketches” of 
Wordsworth are, they yet present many fine groups, as well as 
many felicitous sketches. The “Martyr's Child,” and some 
other of Mr; Stuart Monteath’s “ Lays of the Kirk and Cove- 
nant,” most tenderly and beautifully pourtray both sides—the 
softer and the sterner—of the “Second Reformation” era in 
Scotland. In the “Bishop’s Walk and Times” of the Rev. 
Walter Smith of Glasgow, we have all sides of that most 
thrilling century of Caledonian history, represented with a 
rare power and picturesqueness. In a too little known volume, 
“Songs of the Covenant, by an Ayrshire Minister,” the whole 
temper of the Westland Whigs is most poetically repre- 
sented by one who dwells in the midst of the hill country, once 
reddened by Covenanter blood, and now dotted by Covenanter 
graves. But all the outpouring from the pens of living authors 
upon one epoch (a great one undoubtedly) of North British 
church history, only makes us the more lament, that, for the 
most part, the poetic genius of our Jand has, it seems, so dis- 
dainfully kept aloof from the mighty memories and glorious 
struggles of the ecclesiastic story of the past. 

The work of Mrs Browning on the Greek Christian Poets is 
a republication, under her widowed husband’s auspices, of a 
series of papers which were written 80 long ago as 1842. They 
make us regret that that foremost of all poetesses has written 
£0 little in . There is, or it would not be a genuine pro- 
duction of Mrs Browning, an occasional obscurity or turgidity 
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of phrase—the word-picture assumingasensational overcolouring 
or untasteful pose; but that is a small fault when compared 
with the power, the freshness, the taste, the eloquence, which 
mark the whole series of articles.’ Mrs Browning's special 
admirers need no notice here ; to others we say, Gain your first 
impressions of the old Greek Church past, in its poetic side, 
from one who, as of finest scholarship, and of foremost poetic 
gift, has every title to be listened to by you on such a theme. 
Before proceeding to the next volume on our table, let us ex- 
press the hope that, for the land which witnessed, and for a 
while arrested, her slow decay ; when, again, that land is one ; 
when the guns of the Quadrilateral are in native hands ; when 
the Queen of the Adriatic shall rebaptize by a happier name 
her Bridge of Sighs; when Rome and Venitia shall partake 
with their sister provinces a pulpit untrammelled, a post un- 
searched, a press unfettered ; a the cringing spy shall be a past 
tradition, and the alien mercenary a vanished pressure ; that 
then, in the voice of a non-Romish and purely Christian song, 
as well as otherwise, shall a church arise, racy of the Italian soil, 
and instinct with the vivacity of Italian genius—that, | 
back to that distant past, long ere, for Ravenna, the Lombar 
had crossed the Alps; ere, for Sicily, either Saracen or Norman 
had sailed the main ; before the stormy days of the caroccio 
and the iron crown ; while yet the old empire lasted, and the 
Roman consulship survived ; when, fruitful seedplot of spiritual 
life to many, the greatest of Latin theologians found a verse of 
the Romans the means of his conversion ; looking back over a 
millennium and a half to that Milanese scene, when Augustine 
became a believer—an Italian Church, Augustinian in theology, 
we say not Protestant, but non-Romish in its discipline, shall 
furnish the best of all fulfilments of that liberated future, which 
our gifted and lamented poetess has not, for her loved Ansonia, 
been privileged on earth to see 

“The Voice of Christian Life in Song”’ fulfils several of the 
desiderata, which, at the outset of this paper, we specified. 
But its omissions, its generalities, and, though in a smaller 
measure, its inaccuracies, compel us to delegate to another edi- 
tion, its claim fully to meet our wishes. The contrast, for 
instance, drawn (p. 72) between the Greek and the Latin, to 
the disadvantage of the latter, is an exaggerated one. Does 
the gifted author suppose that the training process of Latin was 
less thorough than that of Greek, that the lingua Latonis et 
Enni had undergone slight polish and development, when it 
had passed through Catullus and Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, and 
Tacitus, to the early Christian Latin muse? We have the 
English element of hymnology dwelt upon to the exclusion of 
the Scotch. While, and even that too briefly, and without spe- 
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cialising eras of thought, the Swedish hymns have a chapter to 
themselves, we have nothing said of the Dutch, or (to take 
samples from the Romish Church) the Italian, and the Spanish. 
Less of generalised reflection, less of occasional biography, and 
more of criticism and historical development, would have greatly 
improved the volume. Yet it is eminently valuable, as an un- 
biassed, well-written, and evangelically devout manual of many 
parts of church history in song. 

The next work, “Sacred Songs of Scotland,” edited by Dr 
Rogers of Stirling, is very useful, as giving in a volume, hand- 
some in exterior, and moderate in price, the chief sacred pieces 
of a land, where, until lately, the hymnic element of public praise 
was altogether overshadowed by the biblically psalmic. The 
sacred poetry of the Reformation, in all its hoary quaintness, is 
here given, with the bymns of Bonar, George Wilson, and 
others of our own time. Ralph Erskine and Logan, stand side 
by side, contrasted elements of the last century Scottish faith. 

As an indefatigable preacher, both of the congregational and 
evangelistic order, oran unwearied penman of popular evangelical 
prose, Dr Bonar is too well known to need introduction here. He 
is less known as a man of wide, varied, and unfettered reading, 
as one at home in the (in Scotland too little cultivated) ante- 
Reformation past. The Second Series of “ Hymns of Faith and 
Hope” contains several translations and imitations of ancient 
hymns—Latin, Greek, and Syrian; and also a number of poetic 
Memories of the East. Does not the following give us reason to 
regret that he has given us so few biblical pictures in verse ? 


Mount Hor. 


“The desert rainbow that gleams before ye, 
But leaves your solitude doubly bleak ; 
The shadows of sunset fall ghastly o'er ye, 
Cliff frowns upon cliff, and peak on peak. 
Q, rocks of the desolate, lean and hoary, 
What lips of man can your grandeur speak! 


“ Splinter’d and blasted and thunder-smitten, 
Not a smile above, nor a hope below ; 
Shiver’d and scorch’d, and hunger-bitten, 
No earthly lightning has seom'd your brow 
On each stone the Avenger’s pen has written 
Horror and ruin, and death and woe, 


“The king and the priest move on unspeaking ; 
‘The desert-priest and the desert-king ; 
"Tis a grave, a mountain-grave they are secking, 
Fit end of a great life-wandering ; 
And here, till the day of the glory streaking, 
This desert-eagle must fold his wing. 


“The fetters of age have but lightly bound him, 
This bold sharp steep he can bravely breast ; 
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With his six score wondrous years around bim, 
He climbs like youth to the mountain's crest, : 

The mortal moment at last has found him, 
Willing to tarry, yet glad to rest. 


“In his shroud of rock they have gently wound him, 
*Tis a Bethel pillow that love has given ; 
I see no gloom of the grave around him, 
The death-bed fetters have all been riven ; 
*Tis the angel of life, not of death, that has found him, 
And this is to him the gate of heaven. 


“ Alone, and safe, in the happy keeping 
Of rocks and sands, till the glorious morn, 
They have laid thee down for thy lonely sleeping, 
Waysore and weary, and labour-worn ; 
While faintly the sound of a nation’s weeping 
From the vale beneath thee is upward borne.” 


In Dr Bonar's poetry, we could desiderate somewhat more of 
the human element. Christianity destroys the sinful, and intro- 
duces the gracious element in man ; it consecrates the human. 
More of this linking to family and fatherland would relieve Dr 
Bonar’s pages from the somewhat ascetic appearance which, at 
times at least, they now present. This world is not simply to 
be viewed as the prelude toa better, but as something to be both 
used and enjoyed in itself. Was not the great apostle one to 
whom thesunsetand thesunrise, theschoolassembled ortheschool 
dismissing, the workmen singing in chorus, or the individual 
workman coming home to family evening life, all of nature and 
of man, in short, most thoroughly dear? And was not his very 
geniality what made him everywhere so useful ? 

The Greek Church has been much less studied among us 
than the Latin. Chiefly a church of another continent, she 
has not taken much hold of the modern European mind. Even 
Dean Stanley’s fresh and vivid volume will hardly, with the 
popular mind, recommend an ecclesiastical community, or rather 
series of communities, so diverse from the religious bodies with 
whom we agree, or with whom we are immediately called to 
antagonise. In the poetry of the Greek Church we everywhere 
see the church of the creeds—the church by whom the Christo- 
logical heresies, from the Arian to the Monothelite, were en- 
countered and overcome. This gives often a stiff and cumbrous 
appearance to what ought to be the free outpouring of the pious 
songster. You see, also, in the accumulation of epithets, and 
the crowding of incongruous images, the proofs of the predomi- 
nance of a style of rhetoric, which, even in the hand of Chry- 
sostom, had an Asiatic, rather an Attic type. There is not in 
the long series of Greek Christian verse, anything that can take 
rank with the highest productions of the Christian Latin muse. 
Yet he would neglect a most interesting department. of sacred 
study who neglected to consider the remains of the Greek sacred 





Gregory Nazianzen. $1 
song.. Unwilling that high churchmen, such as Archbishop Trench 
and Dr Neale, should monopolise the treatment of the ancient 
church in its department of song, we would respectfully recom- 
mend to the fine taste and rane scholarship of Islay Burns— 
distinguished among Presbyterian Scotchmen in his proved 
aptitude for illustrating church history—the whole subject of 
ancient hymnology, whether of the East or West. 


We give Mrs Browning’s version of the “Soul and Body” of 
Gregory Nazianzen. 


“ What wilt thou possess or be ? 
O my soul, I ask of thee, 
What of great, or what of smal), 
Counted precious therewithal ? 
Be it only rare, and want it, 
I am ready, soul, to grant it. 


“ Wouldst a throne, a crown sublime, 
Bubble blown upon the time ? 
So thou mayest sit to-morrow 
Looking downward in deep sorrow, 
Some one walking by thee scorning, 
Who adored thee yester morning, 
Some malign one? Wilt be bound 
Fast in marriage (joy unsound !) 
And be turnéd round and round 
As the time turns? Wilt thou catch it, 
That sweet sickness, fond to watch it ; 
Have babies by the hearth, bewildering? 
And if I tell thee the best children 
Are none, what answer? Wilt thou thunder 
Thy rhetorics, move the people under ? 


‘* Wilt have measureless delights 
Of gold-roofed palaces, and sights 
From pictured or from sculptured art, 
With motion near their life, and splendour 
Of bas relief, with tracery tender, 
And varied and contrasted hues? 
Wilt thou have, as nobles use, 
Broider’d robes to flow about thee, 
Jewelled fingers? Need we doubt thee, 
Gauds for which the wise will flout thee ? 
I most, who, of all beauty, know 
It must be inward, to be so. 


“ Lead me closer to the tree 
Of all life, eternity ; 
Which, as I have pondered, is 
The knowledge of God’s 
Light of One, and shine of Three, 
Unto whom all things that be 
Flow and tend.” 


Singularly a. no mention, either by criticism or trans- 


lation, occurs in Mrs rectig f work of St Andrew of Crete, 
one of the greatest of the Hellenic sacred poets. Yet she 
might well have made room, even at the expense of saying less 
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about Synesius of Ptolemais, that Christian Platonist, or Hellenic 
broad churchman of old, for whom even Villemain, his great 
admirer, can allow only elegance and harmony as his chief 
poetic qualities. The following stanzas from Andrew of Crete, 
we owe to a writer in the Quarterly Review. They are from 
what is called in the Greek Church, “The King of Canons”— 
the great Mid-Lent Canon (long hymn). 


“Where shall my tears begin ? 
What first fruits shall | bear 
Of earnest sorrow for my sin ? 
Or how my woe declare ? 
O thou, the merciful and gracious one, 
Forgive the foul transgressions I have done. 


“ With Adam I have vied, 
Yea, passed him in my fall; 
And I am naked now, by pride 
And lust made bare of all— 
Of thee, O God, and that celestial band, 
And all the glory of the promised land. 
“ No earthly Eve beguiled 
My body into sin ; 
A spiritual temptress smiled, 
Concupiscence within. 
Unbridled passion grasped the unhallowed sweet ; 
Most bitter—ever bitter—was the meat. 


“If Adam's righteous doom, 
Because he dared transgress 
Thy one decree, lost Eden’s bloom 
And Eden’s loveliness, 
What recompence, O Lord, must I expect, 
Who all my life thy quickening laws neglect ?” 


One of the most distinguished poets of the Greek Church is 
George Pisida. In his “ Hymnus Acathistus,” addressed to the 
Virgin, we have the Mary-worship of the degenerate Eastern 
communion exemplified, in a long string of rhetorical epithets. 
In his poem against Severus, we have undoubted orthodoxy, 
conjoined with repulsive weariness. But in his “Hexaemeron,” 
we have many fine verses upon the works of the Creation; and 
in his “ Vanity of Life,” he gives us many noble reflections upon 
the ever-changing form and pressure of human existence. 

The last of the Greek theologians that has attracted special 
notice in the west, is John of Damascus, flourishing a century 
* after the rise of Mohammedanism, and a subject of the Caliph. 
The following is the “ Hymn of Victory,” sung on the morning 
of Easter day :— 


“Tis the day of resurrection ; 
Earth, tell it all abroad! 
The passover of gladness, 
The passover of God !” 





John of Damascus—Euchatta, 


“From death to life etcrnal, 
From carth unto the sky, 
Our Christ hath brought us over, 
With hymns of victory ! 
“Our hearts be pure from evil, 
That we may see aright 
The Lord in rays eternal 
Of resurrection light ; 
“ And listening to his accents, 
May hear, so calm and plain, 
His own ‘ All hail!’ and hearing, 
May raise the victor strain. 
“ Now let the beams be joyful ; 
Let earth her song begin ; 
Let the round world keep triumph, 
And all that is therein! 
“ Invisible or visible, 
Their notes Ict all things blend ; 
For Christ the Lord hath risen, 
Our joy that hath no end.” 


Our last Greek quotation shall be from John Euchaita, who 
flourished in the middle of the eleventh century. He wrote 
iambic verses upon the pictures of Bible or church story, which 
adorned the churches of the East, and were specially connected 
with the ecclesiastical festivals. Mrs Browning has thus ren- 
dered the one on a picture of the Transfiguration :— 

“Tremble, spectator, at the vision near thee! 
Stand afar off, look downward from the height. 
Lest Christ too nearly seen should lighten on thee, 
And from thy fleshly eyeballs strike the sight ; 
As Paul felt ruined by that glory white! 

Lo, the disciples prostrate, each apart, 

Each impotent to bear the lamping light. 

And all that Moses and Elias might, 

The darkness caught the grace upon her heart 
And gave them strength for! Then, if evermore 
A God-voice pierce thy dark, rejoice, adore!” 

The best collection of ancient hymns we have is that of 
Daniel—the “ Thesaurus Hymnologicus,” in five volumes. But 
it is far more complete in the Latin than in the Greek depart- 
ment. To Dean Trench and Dr Neale, the learned German 
confesses his obligations. The parallel work of Mofe, in threc 
volumes, is, however, more full than that of Daniel, in illustra 
tions drawn from the prose writings of the ancient church, aud 
also from the earlier manifestations of our modern languages, 
It will be borne in mind that. Mofe is a Romanist, 

Two poets meet our view where the “decline of heathenism,” 
so well traced in the learned work of Tzchirner (incomplete, 
unfortunately), proved the divinely adapted character of Chris- 
tianity towards our world—Prudentius and Ausonius. The 
latter, indeed, is much less distinctively Christian than the 
former, but is of far greater variety of power. If some of his 
epigrams have the over-freedom of Catullus; if some of his 
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epistles and his “ professores” have a wearisome over-localisra 
about them, for which none but natives of South France would 
care ; if his consulship occurs in his verse far oftener than with 
a man of high self-respect, who put the character before the 
titles, would happen, yet in the “ Oratio” of his “ Ephemeris,” 
and in his “ Passover Hymn,” we have the lofty outpourings of 
an orthodoxly Christian soul. Prudentius, however, is all 
throughout a Christian poet. It wasa “Tisch-reden” exaggera- 
tion on Luther’s part to term him inferior only to Virgil. 
Lucretius, “chief poet by the Tiber side,” Catullus, Ovid, 
Horace, even the satirists, leave Prudentius far behind. And 
the Christian prose of Tertullian and Leo (Augustine is immea- 
surably out of the question) is vastly superior in force and 
originality to the verse of the old Spanish churchman. Yet as 
an adapter of classical measures to evangelic themes, as a tasteful, 
skilful, harmonious, and plaintive writer, Prudentius well 
deserves study. The “ Peristephanon” gives a vivid picture of 
the martyr honour of the Latin Church, especially in its Iberian 
section. The Cathemerinon presents us the Christian associa- 
tions with morning and evening, with life and death, with food 
and abstinence. The famons “Salvete flores martyrum ” is an 
extract from the last composition of this book. To thedidactic 
and controversial poetry of Prudentius we need not do more 
than allude. 

The “ Great St Bernard” has as much thrown others of the 
same name into oblivion as bis Alpine congener has towered 
over inferior peaks. But Bernard of Cluny well deserves spe- 
cial remembrance as the author of a poem in rhymed dactylic 
hexameters ; beginning— 

“Hic breve vivitur, hic breve plangitur, hic breve fletur, 
Non breve vivere, non breve plangere, retribuetur.” 

The hymn, so common now in our modern collections, “ Jeru- 
salem the Golden,” is a portion of this very striking poem. 

German writers are accustomed to speak of the “ Dies Ira” 
of Thomas of Celano, as the “ Christian” of the “ Stabat Mater 
Dolorosa” of Jacopone, as the ¢ Catholic,” swecess of medizval 
Latin poetry. But in both cases it was a single success; no 
second poetic triumph equalled or overshadowed the first. This 
is not unparalleled in secular poetry. Only “national” par- 
tisanship can see in Thomas Davis one whose poetry is generally 
of high literary value. But was it the exile’s daring. or the 
Anglo-Saxon’s steady courage, that elevated him above his usual 
level of fluency and polish? Fontenoy is an indisputable lite- 
Saar < the most exalted order. What a picture is in 


* Bombshell, and grape, and round-shot tore—onward they moved, and fired.” 
- The single success of these two Italian works is, then, not to be 
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’ detracted from. As there have been “ single-speech” orators 


and single-picture artists, so there may well be single-poem 
ts. 

ee the two just mentioned lyrics are too well known for 
quotation, we now give a specimen from perhaps the greatest 
of the Latin medieval hymnists—Adam of St Victor. The 
tourist sees in the far north of Scotland, in Elgin, rising with 
its majestic towers from the Morayshire plain, with its satellite 
Spynie, frowning over the waters of the Moray Firth, the best 
existing relic of the ancient grandeur of the Scottish prelacy ; 
so the student, collecting from many a volume of earlier or 
later date his estimate of what is higher than art or wealth as 
associated with religion—intellectual development—views in the 
Abbey of St Victor at Paris, the most illustrious school of the 
central portion of the middle ages. As Hugh of St Victor takes 
his rank as one of the greatest of the middle period of school- 
men, so Adam of the same convent assumes his place with the 
foremost of the pre-Reformation lyrists. To the reader yet unac- 
quainted with his works, we recommend (they are all in the 
second volume of Daniel) the three odes, “ Zyma vetus expur- 
gatur,” “Qui procedis ab utroque,” and “ Laudes crucis attolla- 
mus.” His sacred poems are remarkably free from merely 
superstitious adjuncts, and are full at once of fine fancy and 
fine Christian feeling. From the “ Voice of Christian Life in 
Song,” we extract a version of another of his, 


“ Lay aside thy mourning, aT 
Weep no longer, Magdalen 
This is not the feast of Simon, 
Tears became thy true heart then. 
Thousand causes here of gladness, 
Thousand! and not one of sadness. 
Let thine Alleluia rise! 


“ Clothe thyself in gladness, Mary, 
Let thy brow shine calm and clear; 
All the pain and grief has vanished, 
And the glorious light is here. 
Christ hath burst the world’s dark prison, 
Over death triumphant risen. 
Let thine Alleluia rise! 


“ Lift thy voice rejoicing, Mary, 
Christ hath risen from the tomb; 
Sad the scene he passed through lately, 
Now a victor he has come. 
Whom thy tears in death were mourning, 
Welcome with thy smiles returning. 
Let thine Alleluia rise ! 
“ Raise thy heavy eye-lids, Mary, 
See him living evermore, 
See the wounds for thee he bore. 
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All the gems on Sion gleaming 
Pale before those wounds redeeming. 
Let thine Alleluia rise ! 


“ Life is thine for ever, Mary, 
For thy Light is come again, 
And the strength of death is broken, 
Tides of joy fill every vein. 
Fear hath fled the night of sorrow, 
Love hath brought the blessed morrow. 
Let thine Alleluia rise !” 


Along with the cultivation of Latin hymnology, first in its 
classical and afterwards in its rhymed forms, there gradually 
sprung up a hymnology of the vernacular, In the very interest- 
ing work of Hoffman v. Fellarleben, we have about 300 old Ger- 
man hymns, of date previous to Luther. Perhaps of no European 
land could the like be said, especially at the time, when, with 
the Rhine for a centre, and stretching somewhat indefinitely 
on either side, the revolt against Roman formalism of worshiy», 
with which the name of John Tauler is inseparably associated, 
assumed form, proportion, and development, not only was the 
popular mind appealed to in vernacular preaching, but the 
popular heart was roused by vernacular Christian odes. After 
the Reformation, the Romish Church used translations of thie 
best of the Latin hymns, as one means of retaining her ad- 
herents, or winning back the separatists, 

Alone among the Reformers, Luther was a great hymn writer. 
His hymns form as distinctive a part of his Reformation ser- 
vices as his theses against indulgences, or his version of the 
Bible. Endless have been the translations into our own and 
other tongues of his “ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott,” founded 
on the 46th Psalm. He gave an impulse to German hymnology 
which it has never lost. Especially in the Lutheran section of 
German Protestantism, have hymns ever formed a favourite 

rtion of public worship. The “ Evangelical” Church acknow- 

edges as her foremost singer Paul Gerhardt, one who would 
now be termed an ultra-Lutheran on some points, but of the 
most distinguished poetic power. In his song of Thanksgiving 
for Protection in War, and his Hymn of Praise for the Restora- 
tion of Peace, wetrace thetried contemporary of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Ina versification of a passage from. “ Wisdom,” we be- 
hold the poet of a church from whose services the Aprocrypha 
is not excluded. Elsewhere we view the man of unbending 
principle, whom royal tyranny for a while. excluded from the 
discharge of his pastoral office. Several of his pieces are some- 
what amplified versions of psalms, Gerhardt, beyond almost 
every other German sacred . poet, has a genuine and profound 
appreciation of the works of God. Has it not been too often 
forgotten by the sacred muse that when Jehovah himself an- 
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swered Job out of the whirlwin:l, it was especially from creation 
or providence that he drew his interrogations and mt pe 

We quote from the hymn, “O haupt voll blut und wunden” 
(one of his fourteen Good Friday sacred songs), the following. 
It is by Miss Winkworth (Lyra Germanica). 


“O wounded Head, must thou 

Endure such shame and scorn ? 

The blood is trickling from thy brow, 
Pierced by the crown of thorn ! 

Thou who wast crowned on high 
With light and majesty, 

In deep dishonour hers must die ; 
Yet here I welcome thee. 


“Thou noble countenance! 

All earthly lights are pale 

Before the brightness of that glance, 
At which a world shall quail. 

Ilow is it quenched and gone! 
Those gracious eyes how dim! 

Whence grew that cheek so pale and wan ? 
Who dared to scoff at him ? 


“ All lovely hues of life, 

That glowed on lip and cheek, 

Have vanished in that awful strifo, 
The mighty one is weak. 

Pale Death has won the day, 
He triumphs in his power. 

Where strength and beauty fade away, 
And yield them to his power.” 


Among the female sacred songsters of Germany, a high 
place is claimed by Louisa Henrietta, wife of the great Elector 
of Brandenburgh, and mother of the first king of Prussia, 
“ Jesu meine Zuversicht !” 


“ Jesus, my Redeemer, lives ; 
Christ, my trust, is dead no more ; 
In the strength this knowledge gives, 
Shall not all my tears be o'er, 
Though the night of death be fraught 
Still with many an anxious thought ? 


“Close to him my soul is bound, 
In the bonds of hope enclasped ; 
Faith's strong hand this hold hath found, 
And the past hath firmly grasped ; 
And no power of death can part 
From our God the trusting heart. 


“ Laugh to scorn, then, death and hell ; 
Laugh to scorn the gloomy grave ; 
Brought into the air to dwell 
With the Lord who came to save, 
We shall trample on our foes, 
Mortal weakness, fear, and woes. 
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“ Only see ye that your heart 
Rise betimes from earthly lust ; 
Would you there with him have part? 
Here obey your Lord and trust ; 
Fix your hearts beyond the skies, 
Whither ye yourselves would rise. 


This royal lady, though born and bred a Calvinist, was the 
kindly protector, from her husband's displeasure, of her fellow- 
songster P. Gerhardt. The jealousies between Lutheran and 
Calvinist had almost wrecked the cause of Protestantism in 
Germany. But for the arrival of Gustavus of Sweden, and his 
marvellous three campaigns (1630-2), these mutual antagonisms 
would have prostrated both alike before Tilly and Wallenstein. 
And many a bitter feeling of rivalry survived the Peace of 
Westphalia. The more honour to those who, in an age of strife, 
sought to play the peacemaker’s ill requited part ! 

Between these seventeenth century poets and our next name 
—Tersteegen—intervened the Pietistic period. Spener and 
Francke, full of Christian earnestness, and the latter, especially, 
not deficient in theological acquirements, sought to restore the 
life of a church which had become tod much merely forma- 
listically orthodox. Much active Christian usefulness to the 
poor, the young, the criminal, and the vicious, arose from their 
efforts. But Pietism degenerated into a somewhat untheolo- 
gical latitude of opinion on what were called lesser points ; and 
the rationalism of the later part of the eighteenth century and 
the earlier part of this, was partly a reaction against, and partly 
an efflorescence from, this later stage of the Pietistic movement. 
Full of the better influences of Pietism, erethat development of 
German religion had begun to wane, Gerhard Tersteegen, chief 
hymnist of the Calvinist Church, a layman, and a resident at 
Miihlheim on the Riihr, exerted a most blessed influence amid 
a too prevailing religious carelessness. Much resorted to was 
he by the devout of either sex and either communion, No 
specimen of his works occurs in the “ Voices,” which we 
regret. 

“Dear soul, couldst thou become a child 
While yet on earth, meek, undefiled ? 


Then God himself were ever near, 
And Paradise around thee here. 


“A child cares nought for gold or treasure, 
Nor fame nor glory yield him pleasure ; 
In perfect trust he asketh not 
If rich or poor shall be his lot. 


* Little he 1ecks of dignity,2 
Nor prince nor monarch feareth he ; 
Strange that a child, so weak and small, 
Is oft the boldest of us all. 
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“ He hath not skill to utter lies, 
His very soul is in his eyes; 
Single his aim in all, and true, 
And apt to praise what others do. 


“Spirit of childhood, loved of God, 
By Jesus’ spirit now bestowed, 
How often have I longed for thee ! 
O Jesus, form thyself in me. 


“ And help me to become a child, 
While yet on earth, meck, undefiled, 
That I may find God always near, 
And Paradise around me here.” 


Rationalism invaded the hymn-book as well as the pulpit and 
the professor's chair, and sought to corrupt the popular taste by 
adaptations of the old orthodox hymns, as well as by new ones, 
in which all the distinctive doctrines of the gospel were left out 
of view. The evangelical revival of the last half century has, 
on the-other hand, in the spiritual compositions of Spitta (the 
most popular of nineteenth century sacred poets) and many 
others, extended its influence upon men’s minds, From these, 
our space will not allow us to quote. 

From the few specimens of Swedish sacred verse given by 
the author of “ Voices,” we select a stanza or two of a composi- 
tion of Franzen, Bishop of Hemésand, who died in 1818. 


“ LooxiIne UNTO JEsUs. 


“ Jesus in thy memory keep, 
Wouldst thou be God's child and friend ; 
Jesus in thy heart shrined deep, 
Still thy gaze on Jesus bend. 
In thy toiling, in thy resting, 
Look to him with every breath, 
Look to Jesus’ life and death. 


“ Look to Jesus, till, reviving, 
Faith and love thy life-springs swe ; 
Strength for all things good deriving 
From him who did all things well ; 
Work, as he did, in thy season, 
Works which shall not fade away, 
Work while it is ealled to-day. 


“ Look to Jesus, when derk lowcring 
Perils thy horizon dim, 
By that band in terror cowering, 
Calm "midst tempests, look on him. 
Trust in him who still rebuketh 
Wind and billow, fire and flood ; 
Forward! brave by trusting God. 


** Look to Jesus still to shield thee, 
When no longer thou may'st live ; 
In that last need he will yield thee 
~ Peace the world can never give. 
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T.ook to him, thy head low bending ; 
He who finish'd all for thee 
Takes thee, then, with him to be.” 


We pass to that land where the Protestanism of the north 
and centre of Europe is still most contrasted—Spain. The 
Spanish literature largely influenced ours in the Elizabethan 
age, but has never again’ been largely studied in this country. 
America has lately surpassed England in acquaintance with 
Peninsular history and literature. It cannot, then, be wondered 
at that books, which profess to treat, either more specially or 
more incidentally, of sacred poetry, should never advert to the 
existence of any literature of that kind as having been produced 
in Spain. Nor does our space allow us to do more than glance 
at this division of our subject. The distinguished authoress, 
who has taken the nom de plume of Fernan Caballero—a 
George Sand without the Frenchwoman’s moral shortcomings 
or unfeminine man-imitations—and who of herself would be 
sufficient to prove that Spanish literature is neither dead nor 
likely to die, has, both in her larger fictions and her briefer 
tales, incorporated a large number of stanzas from the floating 
popular sacred poetry of her native land. About these, there 
1s, of course, as there is about Caballero’s own works, a strong 
Romish and Marian tinge ; still they are interesting, as giving 
us the very flavour of Catholicism, as it takes the Spanish type. 
Going further back in history, we find many solemn and strik- 
ing, many gorgeous and stately, many fanciful and fervent 
passages in the “ Autcs Sacramentales ” of Calderon, and other 
great Spanish dramatists. The Spanish mystical school—as 
great a counteractive within the Peninsula to the Reformation 
as Jesuitism was throughout Europe at large—produced its 
chief poet in Luis de Leon, of whose sacred odes we regret that 
we have no translation at hand to give our readers a specimen. 
The humorous and sarcastic Guevehe has, in the ninth book of 
his “ Muses,” given the world a variety of reflective and historical 
religious poems. The literary revival of our own time in Spain 
has, but in no great proportion, produced some sacred poets. 

Coming to England, we find the Reformation the fruitful 
parent of progress here as elsewhere. Even oneso little biassed 
towards evangelical religion as Hazlitt, has ably shewn how the 
opened Bible and the published gospel awoke the energies of 
the popular mind, and gave all literature a previously unheard 
of start. With the Puritans, Milton has often been ranked, 
but assuredly with little justice. His theology wanted their 
fervour and their depth, and his hymns have the stateliness of 
the Churchman rather than the simplicity of the Separatist. 
We have rude versification for popular use of central Bible 
truths in the “ Papist’s Rime Answered” of that earlier and 
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Puritan South—the quaint and witty Samuel Hieron. A few 
touching poems have come from the never-wearied pen of 
Baxter. But —s generally, Puritanism was wonderfully 
little poetic. From Cartwright to Howe, during six reigns and 
three generations, Puritanism cultivated every branch of sacred 
literature except that of verse. 

Influenced partly by Watts and Doddridge, but much more 
by German hymnology, in its Moravian form, the Wesleys gave 
England first a hymn-book. And Methodism, obliterating and 
otherwise arranging what traditional power Puritanism had 
left in South Britain, has, beyond all previous influence of re- 
formers, churchmen, or nonconformists, coloured the religious 
life of our land. The scores of different “hymnals” (such is 
the form of expression the Anglican prefers) which, unsanc- 
tioned by convocation, unauthorised by bishop or archdeacon, 
float up and down the Church of England, and give one diver- 
sity more to that curious and costly ecclesiastical Mosaic, attest, 
were there no other proofs, how widely beyond her own bounds 
of travelling preachers, and class, and love feasts, the influence 
of Methodism has spread. Over other communions also 
the Wesleyan hymn-book has cast the shadow of its power. 
Independents and Baptists have long had also their collection of 
uninspired songs, and in our own day, slowly penetrated, but at 
last reached, the Presbyterian Church has adopted a collec- 
tion of hymns. Even Scotland, most conservative, as least 
demonstrative, in her religion of all European lands, has in one at 
least of her three great Presbyterian divisions, received a hymn- 
book, and it is probably only an affair of time with the other two. 
America was even calles than Britain in yielding her churches 
up to hymnic influence. We trust, however, that the supremacy 
of the Psalms will never be abandoned. There is a tendency, 
a strong one in some directions, in the hymn to dwell rather 
on the ‘believer's joys and comforts than upon his stewardship 
and his service; and this one-sided and unhealthy influence 
needs the corrective which the odes of the inspired Psalmist will 
ever furnish. ‘ 

We quote some verses from an American sacred poet, of 
whose name we regret we are ignorant. Does not even its 
quaintness only enhance its impression? After stating what he 
had not heard, the poet goes on thus :— 

“ And yet the music of that choir 

Right pleasant was to hear, 

Though nothing in the strain I found 
‘lo please a critic's ear ; 

But childhood join'd its ring’ng tones 
To those of faltering age. 

And rich and poor, and old and young, 
In the blest work engage. 
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“I listened, and my thoughts recurred 

To many a boasted choir 

Tn city peg who weekly meet 
To praise the Lord for hire ; 

And well, thought J, the church of God 
This mockery might spare ; 

I ceased, for every head was bowed 
In reverential prayer. 


“ And all in spirit seem’d to join, 

Nor could I well forbear, 

For Christ, and not the minister, 
Was most apparent there. 

Its words of charity and love, 
Did the whole world embrace, 

Unfetter'd by the love of sect, 
That modern Christian grace. 


“Too soon that fervent prayer was o'er, 

The benediction asked, 

And slowly down the spacious aisles 
The congregation pass’d. 

Slowly, as one might turn his back 
Upon the gates of heaven, 

After a taste of angels’ food 
Unto his soul was given. 


“ Strange though it seem, no single word 

These curious folks did say, 

Of politics, of rise in stocks, 
Or gossip of the day ; 

Not only did they shut up shop, 
And lock the office door, 

They turn’d the key on worldly thought 
Till holy time was o’er. 


“ The sermon, while a group discuss‘d, 

I listened with amaze, 

And marvell’d at the words they used, 
When speaking in its praise. 

They did not call it great or deep, 
Ingenious, witty, smart, 

Or thank their stars they had a man 
Aftcr the people's heart ; 


“ But whisper'd low, with moisten’d eye, 

How precious was the word, 

How full of hope the promises 
Their strengthen’d souls had heard ; 

And murmur’d blessings on his head, 
Who, labouring by their side, 

Tn all simplicity and truth, 
Preach d Christ the erucified.” 


Doubtless, among the many mournful memories of the pre- 
sent American contest, there is this bright interlude, that on 
battle-field and in hospital-ward the wounded and the dying 
have been cheered by Christian sentiments, embodied in native 
or in British hymas. 

Our own age has witnessed a new development of sacred 
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song in translation. Not unknown in former literary eras, it 
has assumed a new and vast importance in this century. The 
Latin and the German have especially been sources of new 
strength and harmony for our verse-reading religious public. 
The “ Dies Irs,” that ‘‘ crux instantiarum” of translation, has 
met with a whole host of renderers into English, from Sir Walter 
Scott downward. But where can such a line as “ Quaerens me 
sedisti lassus,” for instance, ever find a rendering that can equal 
the effect it has on those who read the original? These ver- 
sions have almost exclusively come from Episcopalian sources. 
But no mere heritage of the adherents of prelacy are the old 
hymns. As each creed of the Catholic Church, so each hymn, 
whether of Oriental or Western origin, belongs to the whole 
“household of faith.” Let not Presbyterians, or other non-Epis- 
copalians, ever be so untrue to themselves as to allow that be- 
tween the end of the Canon and the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion there are no traditions, and no sympathies for them. 
Another feature of the hymnology of our day is the number 
of sacred songs for special circumstances—missionary, juvenile, 
and occasional. We give a few verses from Mrs Browning’s. 
posthumous volume—a Ragged School Hymn. 
“Women, leering through the gas 
(Just such bosoms used to nurse you), 
Men turned wolves by famine—pass ! 
Those can speak themselves, and curse you. 
“ But those others—children small, 
Spilt like blots upon the city, 
Quay, and street, and palace-wall— 
Take them up into your pity. 
“Tn the alleys, in the squares, 
Aegging, lying little rebels ; 
In the noisy thoroughfares, 
Struggling on with piteous trebles. 
“Sickly children, that whine low 
To themselves, and not their mothers, 


From mere habit ; never 80, 
Hoping help or care from others. 
“ Can-we smooth down the bright hair, 
O my sisters, calm, unthrilled in 
Our hearts’ pulses? Can we bear 
The sweet looks of our own children, 
** While those othets, lean and small, 
Scurf and mildew of the city, 
Spot our streets, convict us all, 
Till we take them into pity ? 
“ On the dismal London flags, 
Through the cruel social juggle, 
Put a thought beneath their rags 
To ennoble the heart's struggle. 
“© my sisters! children small, 
Blue-eyed, wailing through the city, 
Our own babes ery in them all, 
Let us take them into pity. 
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Our task is done. Neither to French nor to Dutch hym- 
nology have we had space to allude. We conclude with, in a 
somewhat different form, repeating what we stated at the com- 
mencement of the paper, our regret that the historical element 
has entered so little into sacred verse. The individual and the 
‘contemporary are indispensable; but the accomplished and 
lapsed is equally needful to give completeness. Christians only 
do their cause injustice in their almost universal neglect of the 
story of the ecclesiastical past. Surely the time is not far dis- 
tant when the history which the Bible has made, the gospel 
has excavated from humanity for eighteen centuries, shall be a 
favourite study with a large per-centage of professed theologians, 
and a not inferior proportion of cultivated church members of 
either sex. An era, in which works of literary merit so great as 
those of Dean Milmanand ArthurStanley, and sucha popularcom- 
pendium as that of Islay Burns have appeared, is not one in which 
repulsive want of interest can be alleged as a reason for the 
neglect of the theme. Far inferior yet to both Protestant and 
Romanist Germany as we are in church history, may we not 
anticipate a not remote epoch when, as the Fatherland has 
thruwn into the shade in that department the country of 
Natalis Alexander, Fleury, and Dupin, so she may again be 
eclipsed by Britain here! As preparatory to, or as accom- 
panying of, such a time, we would hail Christian verse doing 
justice to the sacred past. Lect it not continue to be said that 
Britain wraps herself up in the insular and the modern, forgetful 
of what is the counterpart of either! ‘s 


Art. IIL —The Law of Circularity, or Retrogression an 
Essential Element of Progress. 


IT is a universally acknowledged principle in aesthetical science, 
that all forms of beauty are composed exclusively of curved 
lines. The circle is the most complete figure ; its propurtions 
are the most perfect and harmonious ; and therefore it admits 
of the utmost variety consistent with unity of effect. The 
universe has apparently been framed according to this principle. 
Nature attains her ends, not in a series of straight lines, but in 
a series of circles ; not in the most direct, but in the most 
roundabout, way. All her objects, organic and inorganic, have 
a tendency to assume the circular form, and in the attainment 
of this form consists their highest perfection. The lowly lichen 
on the wall spreads itself out in a circle ; the mushroom in the 
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meadow, with its round cap and stem, grows in fairy rings ; the 
moss-tuft on the tree—the clump of fern in the shady bank— 
the plot of wildflowers in the wood—the trees in the forest, 
alike in their individual and social state, exhibit this form in 
endless and graceful diversity. The cell, which is the ultimate 
germ of all life, is round, and every increase which it makes 
by growth or reproduction, preserves the same shape. The 
leaf, with all its varied modifications in the different parts of 
the plant—the stem, the flower, the fruit, the seed—are all 
more or less circular. So also are the different parts and organs 
of animals, from the simple primary cell of the animalcule, 
barely visible under the microscope, up through increasingly 
complex structures, to the highly organised and wonderfu 
formed head of man—-the apex of creation ; and though dead, 
inert minerals may seem to offer an exception to this law, 
crystallizing, or, in other words, attaining the highest perfec- 
tion of which they are capable, not in circles but in straight 
lines, yet, when exposed to the influence of natural agencies, 
they speedily assume the circular form. Angular masses of 
rock from the quarry, when disintegrated by the weather, or 
rolled about in water, become smooth and rounded ; the granite 
and the diamond become plastic under the silent touch of the 
sunbeam and the breeze, and are moulded into curves and 
spheres. The various forces of nature, and the properties of 
the matter upon which they act, are so arranged and balanced, 
that they invariably bring out curve lines in the surface of the 
earth. The winds and the waters produce undulating surfaces 
wherever they operate. The sea and the lake flow in curving 
waves and ripples to the shore ; the rivers and streams meander 
in silvery links through the landscape ; the clouds float in ever- 
varying curves of magical loveliness along the sky; the very 
winds—emblems although they are of fickleness and change— 
obey fixed laws, and blow over the earth in cyclones and 
rotatory currents. In short, look where we may over the earth, 
we see its surface and its objects curving in every possible 
direction : from the rounded form of the’ highest mountain peak 
that towers to heaven; to the little pebble at the bottom of the 
stream over which the dimpled waters eddy and ripple in 
ceaseless music,—from the snow-drift that hangs in sweeping 
festoons far up the Alps, or the cloud that lies cradled near the 
setting sun, to the dew-drop that clings to the freckled ear of 
the cowslip, everywhere we discern the operation of the same 
striking law; and most, if not all, of the beauty of nature, 
and the pleasing effect which she produces upon our minds, 
may be attributed to this cause. 

And as our eyes behold the effects of this Jaw in mould- 
ing the forms of nature, so our minds furnish us with evidence 
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of its influence in the plan according to which the different 
parts of creation have been constructed. In the scale of 
being, the order of development is not represented by a linear 
series, Classes and orders do not pass into each other—the 
lower into the higher—the simple into the more complex— 
in a uniformly straight line, without bend or obliquity, as the 
advocates of the development theory assert. On the contrary, 
we find that they approach each other in the lowest members 
of each, and diverge as they ascend. Thus, it is the lowest, 
and not the highest plants which approach the animal kingdom ; 
as we ascend, they Senne more and more widely separated, 
until, in the highest representatives of each department, we 
behold those vast differences which distinguish an elephant 
from a palm tree. The common comparison of organic nature 
to a chain admirably illustrates the order of development— 
each link round and complete, and yet intimately connected 
with its neighbour by a tie formed out of its own substance, 
representing the various orders, families, and genera of animals 
and plants, each one of which is independent of the others, 
but all of which have connecting characters and typical resem- 
blances, and are necessary to fill up the plan of the Creator, 
so that there shall be no deficiency nor incompleteness, but 
an endlessly varied and perfect whole. A chain is a straight 
line, but it is composed of a number of round links, so there 
is a continuous advancement in the order of being, but it is 
by a series of circles. We find the same plan adopted in the 
order of time in which ies have been introduced into the 
world. There is no soled lineal scale of being, from the 
lowest to the highest organisms, discoverable in the rocks of 
the geologist. We do not find, as has been asserted by the 
author of the “ Vestiges of Creation,” that the lowest strata 
contain only the rudiments of life—which life improves and 
develops as we ascend,—until in the most recent strata we 
behold fossils of the highest and most complex structure. 
Whenever a new order of creation was introduced by divine 
interposition, it did not originate from the highest state of the 
order immediately beneath, nor did this new order of existence 
carry on a process of development until sufficiently advanced to 
constitute a still higher order; on the contrary, —_ 
testimony is everywhere conclusive of the fact, that some of the 
higher forms of life have been among the first introduced, 
and that these, during the cycle of existence allotted to them, 
degenerated in size and number, until the Creator took a step 
in advance by bringing a superior race upon the scene. The 
Divine ee successively introduced higher and yet higher 
classes, but each, left to its own laws, continued to degrade 
itself. Thus, while there has been a great advance in creation 
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as a system, there ee to have been no advance in any 

icular order, while the great law which has governed the 
introduction of successive animal and vegetable species, is that 
of gradual progressive development of the animal and v 
kingdom as an organic whole, the divine Classifier, in the 
elaboration and unfolding of his t work of art, has fol- 
lowed the principle of the morphologist, and not the dogma 
of the Lamarckian or the pantheist. 

The same law of circularity may be observed in the alter- 
nations of day and night, and in the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. Each bright blue day of sunshine, with all its work 
and enjoyment, is folded and shrouded up in its grave of 
darkness. Night comes, as it were, to undo the work of the 
day,—to reverse the | ean and functions of life,—to 
restore the molecules of matter which the sunlight had kept 
in incessant motion and change to their previous condition, 
and by this recoil and rest to qualify for greater exertions 
and further advancement on the morrow; and thus, with 
alternations of darkness and light, the year progresses to 
its close. Spring clothes the earth with verdure ; summer 
develops this verdure into its highest beauty and luxuriance, 
and autumn crowns it with ripeness and fruitfulness ; but 
winter comes with its storms ah tee to mar and destroy the 
fair fabric which it had taken so many months to perfect. The 
web of Penelope, with its rich texture of silken greenness, and 
its beautiful embroidery of fruits and flowers, is unravelled 
in a single day ; and yet cotinine d wanton destruc- 
tion, this retrograde movement, more to advance the pro- 
gress of nature than if summer were perpetual. Winter, 
though it may rob nature of its summer beauty, does not rob 
it of its summer growth ; with returning warmth and light, a 
new course is opened, and a new start taken on the basis of 
what was formerly achieved. The exhausted soil is permitted 
to rest, in order that it may acquire new elements for increased 
production, and the forces of vitality are suspended that they 
may burst forth again with more exuberant energy. Flowers 
die down to their roots, yet it is no grave into which they have 
retired, but the hiding-place of power, from whence they shall 
start into greater beauty and luxuriance when stimulated by 
the showers and the sun of spring. The winter that strips 
the foliage from the tree forms another ring of bark and wood 
around its stem, and adds new growths of consolidated fibre to 
its extremities ; and thus, by a series of forward and backward 
movements, by a circuitous route of many summers followed 
by many winters, the earth becomes more and more clothed 
with verdure, and the fabric of nature reaches a higher proven? 
higher stage of beauty and perfection. Life is a ess 
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vortex, a perpetual whirlpool, from the beginning to the 
ending, and from the ending to the inning. Every death 
is a new birth, every grave a cradle. In the history of the 
plant, we find that it springs from a seed, grows in a regular 
cycle of leaves, culminates in flowers, and at last its exhausted 
vitality again retires into the seed. In the history of the 
animal, we find its origin in an ovum, from whence it grows, 
and carries on a deeply interesting and instructive series of 
life movements, until, after the lapse of a certain time, its 
mature powers reproduce the species, and exhaust themselves 
in the ovum. In the history of the organic and inorganic 
world combined, we find that matter circulates unceasingly 
from object to object, and from form to form, each thing being 
compelled at last to pay back the debt due to nature, and to 
yield to the earth and air those borrowed elements out of 
which it originated. “The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth 
down, and hasteth to his place whence he arose. The wind 
goeth toward the south, and turneth about unto the north ; 
it whirleth about continually, and the wind returneth again 
according to his circuits. All the rivers run into the sea, yet 
the sea is not full ; unto the place from whence the rivers 
came, thither they return again.” And as the night rounds 
the labours of the day,—as winter rounds the vicissitudes of 
the year,—as life is rounded by the sleep of death,—as every 
inequality of the landscape is rounded by the horizon,—so 
the curve of the globe, by its immensely accommodatin 
comprehensiveness, includes all circular forms, changes, naa 
systems, within one vast and uniform sphericity. 

Ascending beyond our earth, to the regions of the astro- 
nomer, we find the same law in operation there also. We 
know nothing of the forms and attributes of extra-terrestrial 
existence ; but we know at least that all the heavenly bodies are 
circular, and move in circular orbits. The sun, the moon, the 
planets have this shape ; and we know that our earth revolves 
on its own axis, and moves round the sun; that the solar system 
advances in space, not in a straight line, but in a senes of 
mighty revolutions round a central sun, and that this central 
sun in its turn, with all its systems interweaving their respec- 
tive orbits, speeding their courses about one another, and con- 
ducting in their several trains hundreds of worlds, circles 
round the centre of ten thousand centres. The precession, or 
the retrograde motion, of the equinoctial points performs a 
striking pers in this magnificent revolution. The causes which 
tend to destroy the stability of the solar system are infinitely 
small, but by accumulating through infinite ages, become 
exceedingly important, inasmuch as on them depends the pro- 
gressive development of our world, and of the whole system. 
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The sum of the hours of night or cold, preponderating over the 
sum of the hours of day be or vice versa, in either hemis- 
phere, accumulating in the course of several thousand years, have 
caused the succession of general cataclysms, separated from 
each other by long intervals of time, by which the earth has 
been ravaged. The alternate elevation and depression of the 
earth’s crust, the alternate victory of fire and water, volcano 
and sea, the ebb and flow of tides, not merely those minor 
regular oscillations of the ocean which occur every six hours, and 
alternately flood and leave bare narrow but far-spreading strips 
of shore, but also those grand secular tides which have punc- 
tually recurred every ten thousand years, when it was high 
water over one whole hemisphere, and low water throughout 
another, accompanied by awful and unimaginable devastation 
by sea and land, are the effects of this grand astronomical law, 
the retrograde movements of the solar system. Nay, gazin 
on the nebulz themselves, which are firmaments of stars, pl 

at immeasurable distances beyond each other, galaxy risin 
above galaxy, and melting away in infinite space, their spira 
and circular shapes irresistibly suggest the idea of vast vortices 
in which streams and tides of stars are whirling on to some 
glorious, undreamt of result. There is nothing fixed or final in 
the heavens, all things are passing through cycles of decay or 
revivication, and these alternations hasten on the final con- 
summation of all things. 

Passing from the physical world to the domain of man, we find 
there also innumerable traces of the law of circularity. “One 
generation passeth away, and another generation cometh.” 
Human life is like the wheel which Ezekiel saw in vision. Its 
aspects and relations, external and internal, are continually 
changing ; one spoke of the wheel is always ascending while 
another is descending ; one part is grating on the ground while 
another is aloft in the air. ‘The circulation of blood in the veins, 
the circulation of matter in the body, the circulation of impres- 
sions in the nerves and itnpulses in the muscles, are all helps and 
means of physical growth, while the vicissitudes of circumstances, 
the opposite conditions of prosperity and adversity, health and 
. sickness, joy and sorrow, tend to develop the mental and moral 
character. Action and reaction is the law of man’s life. A 
season of misfortune is usually followed by a season of success; 
and when circumstances are most prosperous, a time of reverses 
is not far off. It is in accordance with the principle of circu- 
larity that we naturally expect, that when things are at the 
worst they will mend ; and it is this principle which affords 
scope and exercise for the blessings of anticipation and hope. 
Nowhere, either in science or in morals, has a straight line ever 
been drawn. There is no distinct, definite line of demarcation 
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between pain and pleasure, between joy and sorrow, between 
relative evil and good. “Thus far and no further,” is said to 
all moral operative causes, as well as to the waters of the 
ocean ; but the line along the coast is not kept or measured 
with the petty precision which a land-surveyor would have 
assuredly suggested, it winds out and in, in gulfs and promon- 
tories, in capes and bays, in the most charming and picturesque 
irregularity. Regarding man from a physical point of view, if 
we only observe the daily cycle of his body, we aa ration- 
ally assert the stability of the human system, for the human 
body at the end of every twenty-four hours comes back to the 
same point from which it started, at least the variation is very 
inconsiderable ; and yet it is the accumulation of this same 
infinitely small variation which constitutes the growth of the 

y: ing him from a mental point of view, it has often 
been observed that, as the human mind grows and develops, 
the opinions and motives which determine the conduct of life 
continue to be modified and moulded, until about the average 
age of forty, when the character becomes unchangeable, opinions 
become ‘prejudices, and the whole mind, as it were, petrified. 
Further’ progress would be impossible were it not that another 
generation with minds young and plastic comes forward, carries 
on the work a few steps, and becomes petrified in its turn. It 


is a fact of the deepest significance in the philosophy of human 
progress, that no great step can be taken im the intellectual or 
moral advancement of our race except by the sacrifice of at 
least one generation. There is not a single great truth that 


has influenced mankind but has through a process of 
contempt and injustice before it was established upon a firm 
and lasting foundation of popular favour; the invention or 
discovery that one generation despised is turned to profitable 
_account by the next ; the scientific creed that is persecuted in 
one age forms an undoubted and essential part of the faith of 
the succeeding age. 

The general progress of the human race has been marked by 
strange fluctuations, It has not advanced steadily in one direc- 
tion, reaching its present stage of advancement by the shortest 
and straightest paths. There are no more interestingand sugges- 
tive pages in history than those which record the rise and 
decline of great empires and states. Civilisation after civilisa- 
tion advances from the dim horizon, reaches the zenith of its 
prosperity, blazes for a while with unexampled splendour, 
then sets in darkest midnight. The majestic procession has 
moved on from one region and one age to another from the 
earliest dawn of history, but its march has been over the grave 
of nations. First a on the scene the grand old mon- 
archies of Assyria, Nineveh, and Babylon; but their haughty 
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magnificence speedily passed away, leaving behind only sha- 
dowy names and a few heaps of uncertain ruins, over which 
the unconscious Arab has pitched his tent for ages. Next 
arose Egypt, that lotus-land of magic and mystery, whose 
architects built as if for eternity; but its glory and power 
likewise speedily culminated and disappeared. on con- 
— Isis; the lyre of Memnon was hushed and broken; 
the Sphinx became the solution of her.own enigma; and the 
whole land, with its colossal ruins and effete civilisation, has 
lain for s in the sun an embalmed corpse, an unburied 
skeleton, blanched by time, and yet beautiful in its dismem- 
berment and decay. Greece, with its lightning-like genius, in- 
terpreting and etherialising every science, art, and philosophy, 
became for a time the cynosure of the nations, ak filled the 
whole horizon of history with its dazzling radiance; but in 
the course of a few ages, characterised in the end by anarchy 
and corruption, it too vanished from view, yielding the fore- 
most place in the van of nations to imperial Rome, whose iron 
sway extended “from sea to sea, and from the river even unto 
the ends of the earth ;” until, crunibling beneath the weight 
of its own vastness and power, it became in its turn an easy 
prey to the savage hordes from the wild hills of the north. 
All these successive civilisations—like the successive animals 
and plants which appeared upon our earth in different 
geological epochs—had a definite course to run: an origin, an 
increase, a point of culmination, a decline, and an extinction. 
Within this course there occurred, under the influence of ex- 
traordinary circumstances, cycles of temporary increase and 
diminution, until finally the entire machine of the nationality 
ran down. From the very first one important branch\of the 
human family was stamped with the mark of degrallation, 
while another—the race of Shem—was privileged to be the 
first partaker of the blessing, to be the originator of the 
world’s civilisation, and to furnish “the chosen custodiers of 
its most valued inheritance, through the centuries which anti- 
cipated the fulness of time ;” yet the nations of this stock 
were destined to displacement, for “Japhet shall be enla: 

and shall dwell in the tents of Shem.” The prophecy of Noah 
has been remarkably fulfilled within the comparatively narrow 
area of that region which stretches from beyond Jordan to the 
shores of the Levant. For eight hun years—so we are 
informed by the sacred records—the sons of Ham, through 
Canaan, increased and multiplied in this favoured region: 
founded mighty cities, accumulated great wealth, and sub- 
divided their inheritance among different tribes and ki 

of a common descent. At length, however, the descendants of 
Shem, through Eber, hed their destiny. The pro- 
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mised land became their possesion, the remnant of the 
degraded Canaanites their bond-servants. For eleven hun- 
dred years it became the theatre on which was displayed the 
triumphs of David, the glories of Solomon, the vicissitudes of 
the divided nationalities of Judah and Israel, and the sublimest 
of all events, the incarnation of the Son of God, and the conse- 
quent redemption of the world. Then came another displace- 
ment: the Hebrew race was driven forth from the land, and 
for eighteen hundred years it was alternately occupied and lost 
by Roman and Saracen, by Turk and Arab, until now it has 
become once more the heritage of the Canaanite, as an appan- 
age of the Ottoman empire. Thus, as Professor D. Wilson 
has well remarked, the sceptre of that little realm has passed 
from nation to nation, through the historical representatives 
of all the great primary subdivisions of the human family ; 
and a record of its ethnological changes would constitute an 
epitome of the natural history of man. Although at present 
bound with the visible restrictions of providence, forbidden to 
spread forth its riches, ruled by strangers under whose effete 
tyrannical sway everything withers, inhabited by an alien race, 
of all others most indifferent to its holiest memories, and dese- 
crated by an idolatrous worship, numerous prophecies plainly 
intimate that it is “ waiting solemnly with the life pent up in 
its bosom till the call of God shall wake it into more than the 
luxuriance of old,” and till the wandering Hebrew nation, the 
great pilgrim of centuries, shall return from all lands and 
places, purified by trial, to take an enduring and enlightened 
possession of it. Casting our eyes abroad over the world 
at the present moment, we find unmistakeable evidences of 
this process of displacement and extinction accompanying 
the progress of the human race. The colonist of the new 
world only advances by the retrogression of the red man; 
and in Australia, in South Africa, wherever the off-shoots 
of our civilisation have succeeded in rooting themselves, the 
aboriginal races, incapable of absorption or amalgamation 
with the superior race, are perishing rapidly and hopelessly 
amid their primitive barbarism. This inevitable law of retro- 
gression would seem to suggest the humbling lesson, that 
a time will come when even the Anglo-Saxon civilisation, 
whose star is at present in the ascendant, whose power is at 
present a conquering power, and gives no indications of decay, 
shall be numbered among the things that were, and a grander 
and nobler development take its place in new regions and under 
more favourable heavens—perhaps in lands now sunk in the 
depths of heathenism and barbarism. It is not beyond the 
bounds of _ewreng that the “ Briton of the south” may yet 
supplant the Briton of the north, and that Macaulay’s New 
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Zealander will actually stand and moralise amid the ruins of 
London on the vanity of human greatness. The far-east was 
the land of science and philosophy when Europe was inhabited 
by savages ; and under the influence of a Christian faith she 
may regain her ancient supremacy, and “the fires of genius 
burn again with purest splendour on the very spot where first 
they were kindled.” For instead of a light shining more and 
more into the perfect day, everywhere light rises out of dark- 
ness, descends to darkness, and breaks out of darkness again : 
“the morning cometh as well as the night.” 

Such facts as these shew us how hopeless is the boasted 
gospel of natural progress; how vain it is to expect that 
humanity can develop itself by its own unaided powers ; that 
any race or country is capable of carrying on the process of 
improvement uninterruptedly and continuously, by the simple 
motherhood of nature. We fervently believe in the progres- 
siveness of man, for the aspirations of his soul are in them- 
selves the pledges of their ultimate attainment. He is naturally 
progressive to the fullest extent of his capacities ; and what- 
ever he is capable of becoming, that assuredly will he, in the 
progress and revolutions of time, become. ay, we do not 

esitate to affirm, that “not a day nor an hour has passed since 
the commencement of the race without leaving a blessing and 
a bounty in its course”—without in some degree contributing, 
through the power of man’s earnest thought and action, to 
advance his just enlightenment, and to raise him to a nobler 
dignity. Each civilisation that appeared on the — of his- 
tory borrowed from its predecessor materials for a higher range 
of advancement. The Roman civilisation was a om tion 
of the Greek, and the Greek of the Egyptian and the Hebrew. 
But this progressive elevation was not attained by a natural 
process of development, carried on in a uniform, poet 
straight line. On the contrary, wherever humanity was le 
to its own unaided powers, unassisted by supernatural means 
and influences, it has everywhere in the end degenerated and 
declined, however long and glorious may have been its heroic 
age. And analogy would lead us to conclude, that as it has 
been in the past so shall it be in the future, that again and 
again will be exhibited the solemn spectacle of civilisations 
advancing in charmed circles, races passing from hardihood to 
courage, from courage to conquest, from conquest to power, 
from power to wealth, from wealth to luxury and effeminacy, 
and from thence to the last stages in the melancholy drama— 
corruption, decline, and extinction. Again and again will be 
— the same sad sight presented by oo ancient monarchies 
0 Assyria, t, Greece, and Rome, of nations passing into 
barbarism se strange and unexpected path of a civilisation 
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that had not only spent its own force, but had exhausted the 
race upon which it operated. “There ’s a good time coming” 
is a pleasant and consoling refrain, taken up by all the weary 
and the restless, and accepted by the general human heart, 
under the pressure of privation, hardship, or sorrow, with all 
the ardour and earnestness of faith. But that time, come 
when it may, will not be brought about by the law of an in- 
fallible development, by a principle of growth and progress 
inherent in humanity, as a consequence of that system of 
improvement, and those processes of education, upon which 
the world seems to be placing its reliance. It will * ushered 
in, as “the good time” ever has been ushered in, amid tokens 
of universal degeneracy and decay, and by a total overthrow of 
the existing condition of things. Who can tell what convul- 
sions shall attend the death agonies of old systems and the 
birth throes of the new era? The phcenix of newjinstitutions 
can only arise out of the conflagration and ashes of the old. 
The sad burden of Dumah will be heard once more. The 
night must reach its darkest point before the glad, rosy light 
of morning will break upon the horizon. And of nothing can 
we be more certain than of this, that it is not a blind chance 
which presides over the revolutions of states, the rise and fall 
of nations and civilisations, but an all-wise and all-powerful 
Providence, interfering to prevent, at every stage in the his; 
tory of the world, the final deterioration of society, by the 
introduction of successively higher civilisations; and that there 
can be no hope of real and lasting progress in right lines apart 
from supernatural interference, and the regeneration and new 
creative power of that divine grace which transcends mere 
natural conditions and causes. Over the wheels of history, as 
over the wheels in Ezekiel’s sublime vision, is “the appearance 
of the likeness of the glory of the Lord.” 

. History is given to repeating itself. The persistency with 
which forms of faith and aspects of society appear age after age, 
is something truly marvellous. Fashions pen schools of 
art and philosophy, theories and speculations of science and 
theology, seem to have the same kind of periodicity which 
marks the phenomena of nature. As re ly as the same 
primroses bloom on the woodland bank spring after spring, and . 
the same roses blush by the wayside summer after summer, so 
regularly and uniformly do the same modes of thought, and the 
same type of manners, appear and reappear. Phases of human 
error and folly are found recurring again and again, after long 
intervals. Delusions and deceptions, religious and social, are 
seen manifesting themselves in the world, long after it had 
been fondly hoped that they were dead and buried ; springing - 
up again, like noxious weeds, from some tap root deep down in 
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the core of the human heart, when circumstances favourable for 
their development are present. Amid all the enlightenment of 
Christianity, religious sects and systems—such as Mormonism, 
for instance—start up with mushroom-like rapidity from the 
corruptions of society, and bring back to us once more the 
exploded beliefs and depraved practices, which gave their 
ominous name to the dark ages. Amid all the triumphs of art 
-and science, when mutual commerce and friendly political rela- 
tions seem to have melted all the separate nationalities into 
one, and peace, apparently the most profound, unfurls her blue 
banner over prosperous and contented kingdoms, suddenly— 
when least expected—by a strange and almost inevitable 
fatality, war arises, to destroy the general happiness and har- 
mony, and to put back the progress of civilisation and humanit; 
whole centuries. In every department of human affairs, suc 
instances are easy to find, proving the truth of the trite aphor- 
ism, that “there is nothing new under the sun ;” that the 
moral world, as well as the physical, revolves in a circle, and 
thus necessarily often comes back to the point from which it 
started. These examples of retrogression appear melancholy 
and disheartening to those who believe in ‘the uninterrupted 
development vf mankind in straight lines; but rightly con- 
sidered, they are far from being perplexing and unintelligible. 
The law of circularity is also a law of conservation ; and every 
instance of retrogression may be mes as a brake upon the 
wheels of the car of progress, absolutely necessary for its safe 
and steady motion. Viewed from the proper standing-point, 
it usefully proves and illustrates the operation of law in the 
moral world, no less than in the scheme of nature ; the indis- 
soluble connection, in al] ages and circumstances, of similar 
causes and effects; and by comparison of past with present 
phenomena, furnishes us with the best means of treating the 
evils produced. 

The Bible affords so many illustrations of this doctrine, that 
amid the embarras des riches, it is somewhat difficult to make 
a selection. Almost the first event in the spiritual history of 
the human race, was an act of degradation, a retrograde move- 
ment. “(God created man upright, but he has sought out many 
inventions.” By an act of disobedience, he fell from the condi- 
tion of holiness and happiness in which he was created, into an 
estate of sin and misery ; and as the result of that single back- 
ward step, the whole world has been subjected to a curse which 
falls upon soul and body, and extends through time and eter- 
nity. And yet, by a wonderful interposition of divine love, this 
retrograde step, which issued in so much disaster, has raised 
man toa higher position than he could have attained, even had 
he continued pure and sinless as at the first. He is not merely 
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brought forward to the point from which he retrograded : he is 
advanced greatly beyond it. ‘“ I am come,” says Christ, “ that 
ye may have life, and that ye may have it more abundantly.” 
If he endured and suffered so much to clear away the rubbish 
from the foundation, the greatness of his atonement and the 
divinity of his nature are clear and incontestable proofs that 
he will build upon it a glorious superstructure, The deluge 
affords another illustration of the law we are considering. What- 
ever epinions may be entertained regarding the superficial 
extent of the flood, all authorities are at least agreed as to the 
fact, that it destroyed all the inhabitants of the world, with the 
exception of Noah and his family ; and although it may thus 
appear a retrograde step, reducing the world to the same soli- 
tary condition as when the first parents of the human race, with 
their sons and daughters, inhabited it, it was productive of 
incalculable good. It was a terrible remedy for a terrible dis- 
ease. Wickedness of every kind had attained such a universal 
power and virulence, that it was better to sweep off at once a 
whole infected generation, leaving the population to be replaced 
by the purer stock that survived, than to allow the moral disease 
to perpetuate itself indefinitely. Another retrograde movement, 
of scarcely less importance, occurred very speedily after this 
event. The confusion of languages, and the consequent dis- 
persion of mankind, and their separation into distinct nations 
and races, seems at first sight an unaccountable procedure— 
hostile to the best interests and wisest processes of civilisation. 
And yet, on the contrary, it has proved eminently helpful in 
forwarding the progress of the human race, by the formation 
of national feeling or patriotism, and the full, harmonious 
development of the “ many-sidedness” of human nature. Had 
the human race formed from the first but one nation, swayed 
by but one great impulse, and enlightened but by its own single 
experiences, how comparatively slow, and for centuries sta- 
tionary, would have been the advancement of mankind. But 
severed into separate communities, each seeking truth for itself, 
and as intercommunication became wider, comparing its own 
experiences with those of its neighbour, the march of the whole 
race has been greatly accelerated. Descending the stream of 
Scripture narrative, we find that when the children of Israel 
had reached the borders of Canaan, after their long and toilsome 
wanderings in the wilderness, and the enterprise which had cost 
so much trouble and hardship, and from which they had hoped 
to reap the richest results, was on the eve of being accom- 
plished, the divine command was given them to return to the 
very point in the wilderness from which they started. The 
immediate cause of this ignominious failure and retreat, was 
no doubt their own obstinacy and unbelief. It was designed, 
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in the first instance, as a punishment for their want of confi- 
dence in God ; but as circumstances turned out, it became, in 
the end, one of the greatest national blessings that could have 
befallen them. A wise and benevolent purpose lay hid under 
the apparently harsh and severe judgment, which subsequent 
events unfolded and explained. The children of Israel, as their 
conduct too plainly proved, were not as yet in a fit state to 
occupy the land, and carry out God’s intention of supplanting 
its wicked and idolatrous tribes by “a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works.” The marks of tian bondage were upon 
their souls, as well as their necks. Four hundred years of 
degradation and oppression had made them a servile and 
cowardly race. They had gradually been passing from the 
nomadic to the agricultural life, and had contracted much of 
the impure religious ideas and licentious manners of the Egyp- 
tians. They required, therefore, to be brought back to the 
simple religion of their fathers—a religion without i 5 
hieroglyphice, dogmas, or mysteries, to corrupt and fetter the 
minds of the people, and to a form of government calculated to 
preserve them in the purity of their faith. They needed the 
discipline of the wilderness—the courage, devotion, and ardour 
which communion with nature, in her sternest and most savage 
aspect, seems, by a secret law of assimilation, to infuse into the 
soul; one generation must fall in the wilderness, and a new 
one must arise, free from the corrupt prejudices and practices 
of Egypt, inured from earliest infancy to hardihood, and taught 
and exercised in the practice of every virtue, under the 
immediate superintendence of God himself. Thus the wave 
which seemed to carry them farther from the shore, and to 
make shipwreck of their dearest hopes, returned, and raised 
them to a higher and securer place on the beach of national 
greatness and goodness. 

In the New estament we also find several striking examples 


of this law. We are told by the evangelists that the disciples, 
after the resurrection, went back by the express command of 
Christ to Galilee, to the scenes and pursuits in which they were 
engaged when first called to follow him. The same circum- 
stances were repeated, the same miracles performed, as on the 
first. occasion. This retrogression seems to have been wisely 
ordered as a pre tory discipline for reinstating them in that 


office from which, by their shameful desertion and denial of 
Christ, they had fallen at his death. By bringing them back 
to the old life, to the beginning of their course, he not onl 

gave them a significant symbol of his willingness to overloo 

and forget all that had occurred during the interval, but also 
placed them in more favourable circumstances for the fulfil- 
ment of their noble mission as Christ’s witnesses and apostles 
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to the world. He gave them a fresh start, as it were, a new 
opportunity, untrammelled by former hindrances, to run their 
course ; while their sense of guilt, instead of exercising a de- 
pressing influence, as it inevitably would if left amid the awful 
associations of Jerusalem, would stimulate them away from 
the scene of its commission—to greater efforts to redeem the 
past. The careful reader will observe a close similarity between 
the closing chapters of Revelation and the commencement of 
Genesis. The objects that disap from view after the 
fall are once more ushered upon the scene; paradise and the 
tree of life are restored ; the ends of Scripture history long 
and widely severed are united, and the glorious circle of revela- 
tion is complete. But though the curtain falls wpon cireum- 
stances somewhat similar to those upon which it rose, a great 
advance has been made during the interval. The garden, 
emblem of the spontaneous natural beauty and innocence of 
mankind before the fall, has been transformed into a city, type 
of the toil and suffering through which that lost innocence has 
been restored, and one solitary human pair has increased to a 
multitude which no man can number. So also in the first 
chapter of John’s gospel, and in the first chapter of Genesis, 
we have not only a striking instance of Scripture parallelism, 
but are presented, tu use the words of a recent ingenious writer 
on geology, “ with the magnificent spectacle of immense crea- 
tions travelling in a cycle and returning to the source of their 
being.” God begins the work of creation, and in the birth of 
the God-man the work is finished. Moses informs us of the 
origin of man, the highest physiological form of life ; John 
informs us of the return of that life, in its highest psychological 
form to its origin and source. The Old Testament tells us that 
life went- forth from the “ Word ;’ the New Testament tells 
us that life terminates in that Word becoming flesh and 
“ dwelling among us.” To mention only one more instance: 
in the destruction of Jerusalem, the religion of Judaism reached 
its consummation and close; the burning temple was the 
funeral pyre on which its last obsequies were performed. This 
awful revolution, compared by our Saviour to the dissolu- 
tion of all things at the last day, was overruled to usher in 
a dispensation of gospel peace and love—a blessed religion 
untrammelled by forms, unchained to place—free of all 
the countries and nations of earth. From the very ashes of 
Jerusalem sprung up the most powerful and universal of all 
kingdoms, before whose spiritual might the proud monuments 
of pagan superstition, consecrated by the worship of a thousand 
years, and supported by the authority of the greatest monarchies, 
fell one after another; and to whose benign influences and 
lofty sanctions, the foremost nations of earth trace their pros- 
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perity and civilisation. Titus destroyed the centre and seat of 
the Jewish religion ; the Jewish religion in its turn “ has over- 
thrown the temples and monuments raised to his father and him- 
self in their imperial capital ; and the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, is now worshipped before every altar in Rome.” 
The first and most prominent doctrine which Christianity 
teaches, is the doctrine of retrogression as an essential element 
of progress. “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
was its watchword when it first raised its voice amid the deserts 
and mountains of Judea. Repentance is the germinal bud of 
true living Christianity. The passage from knowledge to pos- 
session, from belief to life, our Lord has strikingly represented 
by the figure, so singular at first sight, of a return from mature 
age to childhood. The worldly teacher says to the child, “ Be 
aman, act as aman.” The divine teacher says to the man, 
“Bea child.” “Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” And the 
beautiful profound truth hidden under this paradox is, that 
not only are the spirit of childhood and the spirit of manhood 
not inconsistent with each other, but their union is essential 
to the highest spiritual culture. The human soul never is so 
great as when it humbles itself in childlike meekness to be a 
learner at the feet of divine wisdom ; and we believe that man 
requires the aid of the Holy Spirit, not to enlarge his intellect 
and extend his knowledge, but merely to reduce him to the 
simplicity, the ignorance, the faith of childhood, without which 
he will not be instructed. There is but one path to the acqui- 
sition of divine truth ; the ignorant, the simple, the poor are 
ready to enter upon it, and the Spirit has only to open the 
gate ; but a previous process is necessary for those who pride 
themselves upon their knowledge and reason. “If any man 
will be wise, let him become a fool.” They must return and 
enter by the same gate of babe-like humility and trust, and 
learn at the feet of Tae without question or dispute. The 
true Christian is not one who has expelled one th or system 
of truth from his mind'to give place to another ; he is essen- 
tially a man humbled, degraded in his own esteem, brought | 
down from the lofty pedestal of his self-righteousness to depend | 
upon the righteousness of another, brought back from the self- | 
sufficiency of his own way, to lean upon the mercy that is no 
respecter of persons, but is equally bestowed — all who seek 
it irrespective of their character or station. His whole life is 


a renunciation of self, becoming poor in spirit humble in mind, 
0 


contrite in heart. It is an unlearning of all his own wisdom, 
a foregoing of all his own reason ; and by this process of self- 
abnegation, this discipline of going backwards, the Christian 
becomes spiritually ennobled. The afflictions and trials that 
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bring him low, contribute in the end to raise him to a higher 
condition of heavenly-mindedness. They may be regarded as 
a complication of inverse aids and assistances, by a right use 
of which the force of spiritual character may be more success- 
fully displayed. It is the same with the repression of the 
spiritual force as it is with that of the physical; it has a dis- 
position to strengthen and augment the force itself, so long 
as the vital power is not extinguished, or to any extent impaired 
in any of its essential properties. And just as the earthquake 
that fills a wide tract of country with ruins, and the storm that 
strews our coast with wrecks, or tears down our forests, or de- 
stroys life, are links in the chain of the weather which purifies 
our atmosphere, and supplies the materials of health and vigour 
to all animated nature, so are suffering and trials the iron links 
in that golden chain which connects earth with heaven. “It is 
not suffering,then glory; but suffering, therefore glory.” Our 
light affliction worketh out an exceeding (greatand eternal 
weight of glory. Nay, the Christian’s very backslidings work 
together for his spiritual and eternal welfare. Sinning through 
an exposure to temptation which was designed to carry him 
forward to perfection, the very causes of his fall will point to 
an heptored existence. Every failure will administer to him 
a lesson of future circumspection, and the sorrow with which 
it is attended, and the gratitude for the grace by which it is 
forgiven, will bind his soul more closely to the service of God ; and 
“there will be a sensible approach in ing through the state 
of trial to the unsullied holiness which belongs to the state of 
recompence.” In short, from the moment the Christian enters 
the strait gate to the end of his course, he advances by a spiri- 
tual recoil, he gains by loss, he is made perfect through suffer- 
ing, he makes progress through retrogression. In this he follows 
afar off the example of his blessed Lord, who, though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes became poor ; who, though the Creator 
and Prcpuister of the whole universe, condescended to the 
lowest positions and offices on earth ; who, though the Source 
of all wisdom and knowledge, the Originator of all law and root 
of all authority, was “made under the law,” that he might by 
his obedience and sufferings redeem us from its curse. And 
for this sublime self-abnegation, this voluntary humiliation, 
‘God hath highly exalted him above every name, as a pledge 
and guarantee that all who are thus conformed to his image 
shall share his glory, that those who suffer with him shall reign 
with him, that those who bear his cross shall wear his crown. 
Death seems to the eye of sense the saddest and most 
mysterious of all retrogressions. The wheel is broken at 
the cistern; the circle of life completes itself, and returns 
to the non-existence from which it sprung. “Dust thou art, 
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and unto dust shalt thou return,” is the beginning and end, 
the source and destiny of the material part of our being. 
Death despoils us of ail with which we were invested, termi- 
nates all the functions and feelings of life, resolves the body 
into its original particles, and scatters them over the face of 
the earth. But though to the eye of sense appearing a great 
loss, an unaccountable retrogression, it appears to the eye of 
faith, gifted with a keener and farther-reaching vision, a great, 
an immeasurable gain, The day of death is better than the 
day of birth, because death is a higher and nobler birth. The 
grave is an underground avenue to heaven, a triumphal arch 
through which spiritual heroes return from their fight to their 
reward, “made conquerors, and more than conquerors, through 
him that loved them,” the dressing-chamber in which the be- 
liever puts off his sordid and polluted garments, and puts on 
his beautiful wedding robes, to arise and meet the Lord in the 
air. The attaimments that have been made in this life will be 
carried forward to the illimitable future, the holiness and know- 
ledge that have been acquired amid many an earthly scene of 
trial and sorrow will be transferred to heaven, and will form 
the starting-point, as it were, from whence the soul will com- 
mence anew its onward course towards infinite excellence and 
perfection. Nay, the continuity of the path will not be broken. 
It is no strange and unknown scene upon which the just 
are ushered at death. The sacred employments of life will 
continue without pause or interruption amid circumstances the 
most favourable and congenial. The river that hides itself 
for a time in the earth, and breaks forth at a distance with a 
greater volume and a wider channel, does not sever its connec- 
tion with the former part of its course. The same fountains 
that poured their tribute into the parent stream continue to 
swell its prouder tide ; the very flowers that were strewn on its. 
surface are borne upon its waves through the temporary dark- 
ness, and wafted along through fairer, valleys, and beneath 
brighter heavens. In the light of this consoling reflection, it is 
a matter, not of regret, but of congratulation, that life is rapidly 
rounding itself to its close. ‘“ What a superlatively grand and 
consoling idea is that of death,” wrote John Foster to a friend. 
“ Without this radiant idea, this delightful morning star, indi- 
cating that the luminary of eternity 1s about to rise, life would, 
to my view, darken into midnight melancholy. Oh! the ex- 
pectation of living here, and living thus always, would be indeed 
a prospect of overwhelming despair. But thanks to that fatal 
decree that dooms us to die, thanks to that gospel which opens 
up the vista of an endless life, and thanks, above all, to that 
Saviour friend who has promised to conduct all the faithful 
through the sacred trance of death into scenes of paradise and 
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everlasting delight.” How soon, in the experience of ev 
one, does the soul, too mighty for the perishable world in whic 
it lives, become dissatisfied with everything here, and most of 
all with the wide disproportion between the attainments it 
makes and its capacities and desires. How soon does the heart 
weary of dragging itself round the same monotonous circle of 
desire and disappointment. Long before we have reached the 
assigned limits of life, we have looked around, like Monsieur 
Necker, and become familiar with the whole scene, and though 
“we are not satisfied, we are sated. We feel our need of a new 
residence, and a new sphere of activity. We long to be placed 
on a higher vantage ground, to try the untried, to know the 
unknown, and death kindly comes to gratify this longing of 
the soul, to release us from the narrow, confined range of being 
here, to take us by the hand along the steep and narrow path 
that winds up the mountain side, and leads from our valley 
out into the golden West. 

One more vision of retrogression, the sublimest and the most 
awful, reveals itself in dim outlines to our gaze from the pages 
of revelation. When the earth shall have served the purpose 
for which it was created, as a scene of circumstances and temp- 
tations for the education of the immortal spirit, it will be 
reduced, we are told, to the state of chaos from which it sprung. 
“The elements shall melt with fervent heat, and the earth, 
and all the workstherein,shall be burnt up.” When we consider 
what a highly organised and complicated system is formed by 
the various arrangements upon our earth, we are apt to _— 
that the scheme of providence must have been so framed as 
to completely exclude all risk of such a catastrophe. To 
allow of the sudden undoing of all this fair scene, which it has 
taken thousands of years to bring out in its full proportions, 
seems “ like a wanton destruction of valuable property,” and we 
are not disposed to believe that such a thing could be per- 
mitted. And yet this sublime retrogression will be n 
as a step towards an improved system of things, the bringing 
in of a better world, where sin and sorrow shall be unknown, 
the new heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. The scene of probation passing through this terrible 
ordeal will become the scene of enjoyment ; and earth, purified 
by the baptism of fire, shall be transformed into heaven. Whe- 
ther after this last and grandest act in the drama of time there 
shall be room or occasion for any more retrogressions, we know 
not. It may be that, in the physical arrangements of the eter- 
nal world, the law of circularity may be as necessary as it is in 
this world. But in the moral world of eternity we cannot think, 
without detracting from its ection, that retrogression will 
be any more an essential element of progression. “(All\ old 
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things are away, and all things are become new.” The 
regen and glorified creation will revolve as of old around 
the throne of the Most High, and the saints in bliss will “ pass 
into higher circles of service, as they dilate from within to 
capacities of blessedness ;” but there will be no recoil, no back- 
sliding, no retrogression. There will be no losing of present 
advantages to gain greater, no going back to the beginning in 
order to commence a new and nobler course. Joy will no more 
be purchased by suffering, victory through defeat, exaltation 
through humiliation, life through death. There will be no- 
night with its rest and its relapses, no sun with its alternations 
and vicissitudes, no sea with its changes and separations. The 
life of heaven, illumined and quickened continually by the 
immediate presence and power of the infinite Jehovah, shall 
flow on an unebbing tide, higher, stronger, farther on with 
every heave of the restless wave, never pausing to recover 
breath, never turning back to gain increased momentum, but, 
with resistless, uninterrupted, undiminished volume, filling all 
eternity with the beauty and the gladness of its perfection. 
H. 





Art. IV.—Recent Literature on the Gospels. 
An Introduction to the Gospels. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, M.A. Cambridge: 
M‘Millan & Co. 1860. 


Discussions on the Gospels, in Two Parts. By Rev. ALEXANDER Roserts, 
M.A. London: Nisbet & Co. 1862. 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Freverica Bueex. Berlin 1862. 


The New Testament for ish Readers, dc. By Henry Atrorp, D.D, 
Dean of Conterbry. Peet Z 1863, z nko st 


ee Bibelwerk. Von J. P. Laxcr. Die Evangelien. 

A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, and Practical, on the . B 
Rev. Davin Browx, D. D., Professor, Free Church College leet: 
Glasgow : Collins. 1863. 


It is a prominent and remarkable feature of the theological 
literature of our time, that it occupies itself so largely with the 
writings of the four canonical Ev ists. “ Discussions on the 
Gospels,” on their genuineness, their origin, their character- 
istics, their historic truth, and their chronology and harmony, 
were never so abundant as they have been of late years; and 
never has any period in the whole history of the church been 
so fruitful, both for good and evil, in “ Lives of Christ,” and 
dissertations upon his character and personal claims, as the 
last quarter-century. It would be interesting to investigate all 
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the causes of this phenomenon, but we have no intention of 
doing so at present. A German divine would, no doubt, have 
much to say of the influence of Schleiermacher in producing 
this state of things in both its aspects, and would point to 
Neander and Ullmann on the one side, and to Strauss and 
Baur on the other, as examples of the wonderful power which he 
exercised upon his disciples to make them either very much better 
or very much worse than himself, according as they attached 
themselves to the good or the evil elements which mingled so 
strangely in his epochal teaching. It was Schleiermacher un- 
questionably who first reclaimed for the person of Christ that 
central and supreme place in the organism both of Chris- 
tian doctrine and Christian life which had long been denied to 
it in the Continental Protestant Churches. And though in our 
own country the need of returning to the personal Christ had 
begun to be felt as an instinct of spiritual life long before that 
centrality came to be clearly apprehended as a dogmatic and 
practical principle, yet it cannot be doubted that German demon- 
strations and elucidations of the principle have had much to do in 
quickening our movement in this direction, and as little, that 
German “ Lives of Christ,” whether conceived in the spirit of faith 
or of infidelity, have given an immense stimulus in this country, 
as well as in America and France, to the profound and earnest 
study of the Gospels. The ancient church gave a striking indi- 
cation of the value and importance which she attached to these 
sacred records, by transferring to all four of them the name of 
the Gospel itself, a name which was at first confined to the oral 
message and testimony of the apostles. Some of the early litur- 
gies gave expression to the same high estimate, by appointing 
that in the communion service, before the reading of the lection 
called “the holy gospel,” the congregation should rise from 
their seats, and chant, “ Glory be to thee, O God,” as a special 
thanksgiving for so precious a gift to his church. It seems as 
if the church in our own day was better able to sympathise with 
the early church in this feeling and view than at any previous 
period of her modern history. She is returning in this matter 
to her first love. By many tokens-she has evidently been 
brought to see and feel that her battle for the Gospels is truly a 
battle pro aris et focis, that here, after all, is the true »a0¢, the 
innermost shrine and altar of her heaven-given faith, and the 
true hearth and home of all the warmest affections and charities 
of her God-breathed life. 

In these circumstances it is the duty of theological journalists 
to give a ial degree of attention to the ever-increasing 
literature which consecrates itself to the elucidation of the four 
Gospels ; and it will be an acceptable service, we trust, to our 
readers to bring under their notice, in this and subsequent articles, 
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some of the latest productions which have appeared in this very 
fruitful portion of the theological field. We have no intention, 
of course, to review, in the ordinary sense, the somewhat numer- 
ous works which we shall have occasion to mention, or even to 
give any full report of their contents. Almost all we propose 
to do, is to state what contributions they have ively 
made towards the settlement of the questions of which they 
treat, in what condition the several branches of New Testament 
literature to which they belong are left by them, and in what 
directions we have at present to look for further progress and 
improvement. » 

e begin with four of the most recent works in the depart- 
ment of “ Historical Criticism of the ls,” viz., Westcott’s 
“ Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,” 1860; Roberts's 
“ Discussions on the Gospels,” 1862; Bleek’s “ Introduction to 
the New Testament,” 1862, a humous work ; and the Criti- 
cal Introduction to Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus,” 1863. 

Of all the questions at present under discussion with regard to 
the canonical gospels, the most fundamental, in a critical point of 
view, is that which respects their and genuineness. Are 
these records really as old as the church has always taken them to 
be? Were they written in the apostolic age ? and were apostles 
and apostolic men their authors? It is universally ow- 
ledged that their historical truth is in a high degree, if 
not entirely, dependent upon their literary genuineness. It is 
felt by all critics and scholars that if they were spurious in 
origin, and of a date so late as the second century, they would 
lose much of their authority and trustworthiness as histories of 
Christ. Even Strauss admitted that his mythological theory 
could not be maintained, if they could be proved to be the 
genuine productions of those whose names they bear. Now it 
is very satisfactory to find that all the four works before us 
are substantially at one upon this fundamental D3 This, 
indeed, was to be expected from orthodox writers like Mr West- 
cott and Mr Roberts ; but it isa remarkable testimony to come 
from a critic so dogmatically free, and so ecclesiastically un- 
shackled in all his judgments as the late Professor Bleek of 
Bonn ; and still more remarkable and unex as coming 
from the infidel author of “Vie de Jésus.” e Introduction 
of Bleek has a very full and minute discussion on the criticism 
of the gospels; and remembering that he wrote in presence of 
the destructive criticism both of Strauss and the Tiibingen school, 
and that, in fact, all his investigations in this field were con- 
ducted with a jal respect to the theories and results put 
forward by the different schools of continental unbelief, we cannot 
but at the highest value to his deliberate verdict on the 
side of the common faith of the Christian Church, in regard to 
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the apostolic age of her fundamental records. Bleek was a 
critic of the truest and best type, even by the admission of 
those of his cou who most dissented im ite direc- 
tions from many of his conclusions. Even Mr M‘Kay, the his- 
torian and very warm defender of the Tiibingen school, admits 
ee tee ae 
able points, is generally a fair opponent,” and that his argument 
in particular in sw of the historical credit of the fourth 
lis “perhaps the most noticeable effort of the kind.”“* How 
e Bleek felt the restraint of even the most ancient and con- 
stant traditions of the church in questions of historical criticism, 
when the internal evidence of the sacred documents themselves 
seemed to him to contradict such traditions, is manifest in the 
work before us, in which he decides against Matthew as the 
author of the first gospel (though, we think, on imadequate 
grounds), and assigns such a late date to the second gospel as 
would set aside the very ancient account of St Mark having 
drawn up his narrative. under the eye, and with the sanc- 
tion, of the Apostle Peter. Moving thus with entire free- 
dom over the field of criticism, his conclusions of course are 
placed above all suspicion of undue bias, at least on the side of 
a conservative orthodoxy; he must be acknowledged, even 
by Strauss himself, to be a highly competent judge of the ques- 
tions in dispute ; and his decision against both Strauss and Baur 
will, no doubt, be everywhere received as of great weight, and 
as a contribution of sterling value to the Christian argument. 
His own summary of it is as follows. After ranking the first 
gospel along with the third as an equally trustworthy and im- 
portant source of the evangelical history, he remarks that “ we 
may truly regard it as a special providence ef God that for by 
far the most of the gospel facts peculiar to the synoptical evan- 
gelists, we have the testimony, if not of immediate apostolic 
authority, yet of two or even three writers, who reach 
back to the apostolic age, while for those facts which are i 
to the gospel of John we need no farther witness than that of the 
apostle himself.”t 
With to the critical views of Renan on the canonical 
sources of the life of Christ, as these will be found discussed 
at some length in another of this number of our journal, 
it would be superfluous to dwell upon them here. We only 
call attention to the remarkable fact, that a writer who 
with so much and so much intellectual sympathy of 
Dr Strauss and Baur, his predecessors in the same 





* “Tho Tiibingen Schodl and its Antecedents,” by R. W. Mackay, M.A. Pp. 
t “ Einleitung in das Neue Testament,” p. 288. 
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should nevertheless have declared his total disagreement with 
— on = era eg point of nant og mag authorship of 
gospel histori e assi to e three synopti 
dates not int Gem the third ‘quarter of the on ees 
and he says nothing to discredit the authorship either of 
Matthew, Mark, wy ed And while he expresses himself 
much less favourably as to the genuineness of the fourth gospel 
in its present form, he at least concedes that it issued from the 
circle of St John’s disciples at Ephesus, and that it has as high 
coe Sem towards the close of the first century. What 

would have thought of his French admirer if he had sur- 
vived to witness such a proof of the decline of his critical credit 
and authority in France? And what will the old Strauss of Ger- 
many think of the new Strauss of France, when he finds that 
they are at issue with each other upon these fundamental criti- 
cal positions? It is announced that he is engaged upon a new 
version of his “Leben Jesu.” Is he going to eee places 
with Renan? Having ceased to be his master, is fons 
to humble himself and become his pupil, and recant his 
former decisions about the age of the gospels? If not, what 
can he hope to gain by bringing forward again his old opinions, 
which have failed to retain their hold even of infidel young 
France? It is no doubt a mortifying humiliation to the arro- 
gant criticism of the German illwminati, to find that even the 
unbelievers of other countries have as little faith in much of 
their criticism as the orthodox themselves; and that though 
agreeing with them to disbelieve in the divine authority of t 
New Testament, they flatly contradict them on not a few of 
the fundamental points on which German infidelity has been 
accustomed to ground its unbelief 

On the complicated and long vexed question of the origin of 
the three synoptical gospels, or the account which is to be given 
of the numerous remarkable coincidences and differences which 
manifest themselves upon even the slightest comparison of their 
several texts, Mr Westcott, Mr Roberts, and fessor Bleek 
have all expressed themselves very fully, but not all in the 
same sense, The main question which they discuss may be 
stated thus: Admitting that the three evangelists were not 
mere —— of one another, and granting that they must all 
have made use of some common source of information, was this 
common source an oral or a written one? ‘That common 
ye must have been to all of them what oo — — 
“ Ur-evangelium,” or the original gospel. But it might either 
take an sabes a written shape. Either it had gradually formed 
itself into a fixed consistency in the mouths of the apostles 
and other preachers of Christ, whose early sermons, to judge 
from the outlines given of some of them in the Acts of 
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Apostles, were chiefly summary accounts of the life and death 
and resurrection of Christ ; or it had early been committed to 
writing in one or more documents, more or less accurate and 
complete; or it had obtained some degree of fixity and uni- 
formity in both these forms together. And the question to be 
settled is—Did the synoptists derive their narratives from the 
one or the other of these sources, or from both of them 
together? Mr Westcott and Mr Roberts both declare them- 
selves in favour of the oral form of the evangelic tradition as. 
the common source of the three histories, while Professor Bleek 
contends that the written form, in addition to the oral, or rather 
much more than the oral, was the common source, and that to 
refer the three histories to the oral source alone, is quite insuffi-. 
cient to account for all the appearances which they present. 

Mr Westcott has contributed a good deal of sound argument 
to the proof of the oral theory ; but, as Mr Roberts very justly 
remarks (p. 462), there is a want, in his work, “of a thorough 
grappling with the difficulties of the question.” The difficul- 
ties here referred to by Mr Roberts are those which must ever 
encumber the subject, so long as it is assumed that the Aramaic 
language, and not the Greek, was that which was usually em- 
ployed by the apostles in their preaching, and was also, there- 
fore, the language in which the oral source, from whith the 
evangelists derived their information, became gradually fixed. 
In making use of such a source for their gospels, the evange- 
lists must all have translated the Aramean into Greek ; and if 
they all translated independently, and did not borrow from 
one another, how is it possible to suppose that they should, in 
such a large number of instances, have hit by accident upon 
exactly the same Greek words and phrases as equivalents for 
the original? This is the main difficulty with which Mr 
Westcott has not grappled, and the want of a satisfactory solu- 
tion of which is the chief defect of his argument. 

But Mr Roberts has abundantly supplied what is lacking in 
Mr Westcott’s work in this respect. He has devoted the first 
and largest part of his able and important volume to the proof, 
chiefly from the New Testament itself, of the pregnant propo- 
sition—“ That Greek was widely diffused and understood, and 
commonly employed for all public purposes in Palestine during 
the period spent on earth by our Lord and his apostles.” The 
evidence which he produces in support of this thesis is very 
abundant, and is stated and aged with such admirable point 
and force, that we can scarcely imagine any candid mind re- 
maining unconvinced by it. e results arrived at are summed 
up by him in the following paragraph :— 

“It has been proved, then, I believe, beyond the reach of all 
reasonable objection, and from the undeniable facts of the New 
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‘Testament history, that Greek, and not Hebrew, was the com- 
mon language of public intercourse in Palestine in the days of 
Christ and his apostles. And if this has been done, we may 
be allowed to express some gratification at the thought that, in 
our existing Greek gospels, we possess, for the most part, the 
very words of Him to whom the illustrious testimony was 
borne, ‘ Never man spake like this man.’ He spoke in Greek, 
and his disciples did the same while they repeated what he 
said. Their inspiration consisted not, as has been thought, in 
being enabled to give perfect translations, either of discourses 
delivered, or of documents written in the Hebrew language, 
but in being led, under infallible guidance, to transfer to paper, 
for the benefit of all coming ages, those words of the Great 
Teacher, which they had heard from his own lips in the Greek 
tongue, which had in that‘;form been imprinted on their affec- 
tionate memories, and which were by them, in the same lan- 
guage, unerringly tommitted to writing, while they literally 
experienced a fulfilment of the gracious promise, ‘The Com- 
forter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send 
in my name, He shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.’” 

It is easy to perceive what a valuable contribution Mr 
Roberts has made to the solution of the vexed problem of the 
origin of the gospels by establishing these results. If our Lord 
and his apostles and the evangelists all used habitually the same 
language, it is easy to see how, first, the apostles, in their oral 
accounts of our Lord’s preaching, and next, the evangelists, 
in their written accounts, whether original or derived from 
“those who were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,” 
should all have presented numerous instances of verbal agree- 
ment and identity. If the same conversations and discourses 
of our Lord were repeated by all alike, there could not fail to 
be a large amount of verbal identity, upon the simple assump- 
tion that the reporters were all alike correct and faithful. 
Several translators of his discourses would inevitably have dif- 
fered in the Greek wording of their reports immensely more 
than they agreed; but Soe translation was uncalled for, 
where only faithful reporting was required, the historians 
might fairly be ex tron to agree far more than they differed. 

But did all the three synoptists write their gospels in Greek ? 
Did not Matthew write his originally in the Aramean? and is not 
the Greek gospel of Matthew now in the canon a translation of 
his Aramean gospel, executed either by him or by some other 
hand? And if so, how can the verbal coincidences of Matthew 
with Mark and Luke be accounted for, save on the supposition 
that the Greek translator of Matthew copied from other 
two, or that they both concurred in copying from the trans- 
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lator? These questions bring into view another important 
contribution which Mr Roberts has made to this discyssion. 
He contends for the originality of the Greek gospel of Matthew, 
and in addition to the arguments adduced by other authors in 
—— of this view, he is able, of course, to bri 6 to bear upon 
it the whole force of the conclusions which he has iously 
established with regard to the habitual use of the lan- 
guage by our Lord and his apostles. If an Aramean gospel 
was not absolutely needed by the Palestinensian Christians, 
why should Matthew have preferred to write his gospel in 
Aramean ?—seeing that the only effect of such a choice of 
language would be to limit its usefulness to much narrower 
bounds. Nor does he think it enough to have established the 
originality of the Greek gospel of Matthew ; he has written a good 
deal to discredit the account given us by so many of the early 
fathers of an Aramean gospel of the same evangelist, which, with- 
out any disparagement to the Greek gospel, may have been either 
» translation of it, or a subsequent original from Matthew's own 
hand. “TI cannot see,” he remarks, “ why any necessity should 
be felt, on account of mere assertions made by the fathers, to 
believe that St Matthew ever wrote a gospel in Hebrew at all. 
‘No doubt there is a long catena of statements to that effect ; but 
the strength of any chain is no more than that of the weakest 
” It was in no way necessary, however, to his main 
object, that he should have pushed his argument into a part of 
the subject so much encumbered with learned dispute, as the 
uestion of the early existence of an Aramean Matthew; and 

e author is well aware, of course, that he cannot expect so 
large an amount of concurrence with his views upon this col- - 
Jateral point as upon his main thesis. 

There is only one other point of importance which it is ne- 
cessary to notice, before passing from the works of Mr West- 
cott and Mr Roberts—viz, the claim which they both put 
forward, though with different degrees of confidence, in behalf 
of the theory of a common oral source of the three synopti 
gospels—that it supplies an adequate solution of the problem 
upon which they have brought it to bear with so large a mea- 
sure of success, Mr Westcott observes, at the close of his 

ment, that “ without affecting to say that it removes every 
ifficulty in the mutual relations of the written gospels, it ex- 
plains so much with perfect simplicity and naturalness, that it 
would be emnenanhs not to acquiesce readily in the exist- 
‘ence of some doubts.” He also concedes something to the 
theory of a common written source—about as much as the 
advocates of that theory would be willing to concede to’him. 
“ Parts of the tradition may have been committed to writi 
from time to time; many, as Bt Luke says, may have attem 
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to arrange the whole in a continuous narrative, but still it 
remained essentially a tradition in the first and, as such, 
found its madusiaiintomandinniadeaante” Mr Roberts 
makes the same concessions as Mr Westcott, but has arg ok 
pathy with his ae doubts. pres a nen. one 
reason, supposed the and doubts 

confessed by Mr Westcott, fe rin Sy those which must ve ag 
cleave to either theory so as the Greek gospel of 
Matthew is not regarded a original work of the evan- 
gelist, and so lo "scam Lashewh Soegenlimamaiiet os 
have usually en in Aramean, not in Greek, And it was 
natural enough that, after having so successfully surmounted all 
difficulties arising from that source, he should conclude that the 
true and full wielien of the problem had at last been discovered. 
He speaks of the proposition established by his work, that “ our 
Lord Jesus Christ in Greek, and the ev: inde- 
pendently narrated actions, and reported his urses in 
re same language which he had himself poe as as “a 

— and satisfactory hypothesis,” as applied to the solution 
of the problem of the gospels, “by which, as has been shewn, 
the whole facts of the case are easily and by which 
alone they become intelligible.” Now i By “the whole facts 
of the case,” Mr Roberts meant onl of the verbal 
coincidences and differences — in the case, we are quite 
prepared to agree with him that the solution offered by him is 
full and satisfaetory ; and we think he has done an eminent 
service to biblical criticism by having supplied it But these 
verbal coincidences and differences are not, in truth, “the 
whole facts of the case;” and if so, a solution full enouga 
to aceount for the verbal difficulties of ‘the problem wn 
after all, be a complete solution of the whole problem. 
are other facts of the case to which Mr Roberts has not ad- 
verted, but which aré pointed out by Professor Bleek. He 
urges in substance, at p. 238 of his Introduction, that the 
theory of a common tradition as the source of the three 
syn gospels, is inadequate to explain the peoubanity 
whic sitadhion to. lh hate: aha eateqenah site a 
of John, in reference to the cycle or range of events 
them. If a definite cycle weeny ee yey. put 

as the substance of oa Saws, istory, had been fixed by oral 
uuutientiona tailor only have taken place in the midst 
of the apostles during their stay in Jerusalem. But it is diffi- 
cult, in that case, to understand how no mention should have 
been made in that oral history of the earlier visits of Christ 
to Jerusalem, and his going and returning, with 
their times and pire gg Pe = and journeys 
great importance in themselves, and in relation to the 
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development of gospel history, and were, of course, known to 
all the apostles as well as St John. How, then, is it con- 
ceivable that an oral tradition of 1 history, fixed under 
the influence of the apostles at Jerusalem, should have ex- 
cluded all these important facts, so as to cause the omission of 
them by all the three synoptists? Bleek points out other diffi- 
culties, but this is his main one ; and in order to meet it, he 
thinks it absolutely necessary to have recourse to the theory of 
a common written source of Galilean origin, and written from a 
Galilean point of view, from which all the three synoptic 
evangelists derived alike. He thus falls back upon the Ur- 
evangelium of Eichhorn, with this important difference, how- 
ever, that Eichhorn’s was conceived to have been written in 
Aramean, but Bleek’s in Greek. This is a new combination of 
ideas upon the subject, to which Mr Roberts and Mr Westcott 
have not adverted ; and we commend it to their attention as 
a suggestion well worthy of serious and candid study. 


I1.—Leaving now the historical criticism of the goupels, and 
reserving the extensive subject of their text-criticism for future 
discussion in a separate article, we proceed to notice a few 
works which have lately appeared in the department of inter- — 


eng or commentary. These are the following :—*“The 


ew Testament for English Readers; containing the Autho- 
rised Version, with Marginal Corrections of Readings and 
Renderings, Marginal References, and a Critical and Explana- 
tory Commentary.” By Henry AtrorD, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Part 1, The Three First Gospels. 1863.—* Theo- 
logisch-Homiletisches Bibelwerk, Bearbeitet und herausgegeben 
von J. P. Lance.” Did Evangelien. 1857-60.—* A Com- 
mentary, Critical, Experimental, and Practical, of the Old and 
New Testaments,” Vol. 5. Matthew—John. By the Rev. 
Davip Brown, D.D. Glasgow: Collins. 1863. 

Of these, Dean Alford’s work need not detain us long. “It 
was undertaken,” he tells us, “ with a view to put the lish 
reader, whose knowledge is confined to our own language, in 
possession of some of the principal results of the labours of 
critics and scholars on the text. There are, of course, 
very many cases where this cannot be done; but it is believed 
that there are far more cases where there is no reason why 
these results should not be imparted to him. And the more 
we value the inspired word of God, the more anxious ought 
we to be that all should possess every help to ensure the purity 
of the text, and to clear up its meaning. But in the present 
state of the English reader's knowledge of his Bible, there are 
two great@bistacles to the attainment of these ends. The one 
consists in his ignorance of the variations of reading in the 
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ancient authorities from which the sacred text is derived ; the 
other, in his ignorance of the existence of other and often 
indisputably better renderings of the sacred text, than those 
which the authorized version gives. That version is of high 
excellence, and is never to be thought of by Englishmen with- 
out reverence and gratitude to Almighty God ; but it is derived 
very often from readings of the Greek, which are not based 
on the authority of our best ancient witnesses; and it fre- 
quently gives an inadequate rendering of the text which it 
professes to translate. The principal instances of both these 
imperfections it is the object of the present work to enable the 
English readertocorrect forhimself. Wordsand which, in 
our authorized version, are wrongly reador inadequately rendered, 
are printed in italics in the text, the true reading or rendering 
being — out in the margin below in the same type as the 
rest of the text. Besides this, in cases where the principal 
ancient authorities differ about the reading of the text, the 
variation is stated in the margin, while marginal notices are 
also appended in some cases where antiquated terms or ex- 
pressions, generally misunderstood, are used in the authorised 


These are all very useful features of Dean Alford’s work, but 
of course the “Critical and Explanatory Commentary” makes 
8 


up its principal bulk ; and of this, all but a v 1 propor- 
tion a uealy * an oe and abridgment” of the mitten 
contained in his Greek Testament. This description applies 
equally to the critical introduction (with the exception of the 
preliminary chapter) and to the explanatory notes attached 
to the text. It is unnecessary, therefore, for us to characterize 
these main portions of the work, as their contents have now 
for many years been familiar to the critical students of the 
gospels ; but whether, in this abridged and adapted form, they 
will prove as acceptable to the common reader as they have 
proved to scholars and critics in their original form, seems to 
us exceedingly doubtful. What is drawn up in the first 
instance for the latter select class of readers, does not become 
suitable and palateable to the other, simply by being abridged 
and adapted. Each class must either Love an exposition 
drawn up specially for itself, or, if both classes are to be ad- 
dressed together, the exposition must, in its original concep- 
tion and cast, be adapted to this wider scope. It will be found 
quite as impossible to satisfy the larger class by merely cutting 
down matter which was originally intended for the smaller, as 
it would be to satisfy learned readers with a commen 
written in the first instance for the million, by picking it out 
here and there with bits of philology, or intercalating occa- 
sional paragraphs of critical discussion. 
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The volumes of Professor —— “ Bibelwerk ” which treat 
of the gospels—three of them from his own genial pen, and 
the fourth, that on Luke’s from the hand of his like- 
minded friend and coadjutor an Oosterzee of Rotterdam— 
constitute a valuable addition to “the minister’s library.” Dr 
Lange is one of the very best living theological writers of Ger- 
many. He is a man of genius, as well as of extensive learning 
and profound piety. Everything he writes is fresh and sug- 
— as well as profitable and instructive. Full of thought 

imself, he is the cause of thought in others. Such a man was 
admirably qualified to be the editor and chief writer of the 
“ Theologisch-Homiletisches Bibelwerk ”—a work in which the 
Bible was not only to be exegetically explained, but its deep 
theological “grund en,” or ground-thoughts, to be seized 
- and expounded with the appreciation of entire sympathy, and 

bomiletic hints and suggestions for its right handling in the 
= to be — The work is not formally a commentary, 

ut, substantially, it includes one, and one of thevery best. Using 
Luther’s excellent version as the basis, and taking it up in suc- 
cessive parcels of moderate extent, it supplies first a series of 
“ Exegetische Erlauterungen,” or exegetical elucidations of all 
the pomts in the text which may chance to require them. Then 
follow a series of “Dogmatisch Christologische Grundgedanken,” 


in which all the doctrinal and christological ideas and ana 
i 


of the passage are evolved and clearly set forth ; and it is not 
till the passage has been interpreted thus fully, both in its words 
and thoughts, that the “Homiletische Andeutungen,” or Hints 
forthe Pulpit, follow. Inperusingtheserich andsuggestive pages, 
from chapter to chapter of the gospels, the reader is brought into 
contact, m the of a most trustworthy guide, with all that is 
best and most precious in the fruits of modern German though 
as applied to the interpretation of the holy Scriptures. W 
are permitted, so to speak, to read the old familiar Bible with 
a fresh eye. Innumerable things are brought into view which 
never struck us before, and our minds are enriched and invi- 

ted by new ideas, which come to the aid of, without sup- 
planting our older, wn thoughts. And herein is the 
true use to us of the German theology in general, in sd 
far as that theology is of the believing and evangelical type— 
not to rob us, but to enrich us; not to supersede our own 
native ideas and forms of religious thought, but toadd to them 
ideas and forms of foreign not the less true and valu- 
able because they are not ish, and by these additions to 
impart new vigour and fecundity to ourhome-born theology ; 
just as our native soil is enriched every year by foreign 
ee is thus strengthened to yield to us more abundant 

arvests. 
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Dr Brown’s Commentary on the Gospels is not intended 
ially for preachers, like Lange's, nor specially for mere 
lish readers like Dean Alford’s; without special adapta- 

tions of any kind, it is drawn up inastyle and upon principles 
of construction fitted to commend it equally to the learned and 
the unlearned, to preachers and people. Not being a com- 
mentary upon the Greek text, but upon the authorised version, 
it is of course not philological in its character,—though judi- 
cious observations upon the words and phrases of the original 
are frequently introduced. Nor though claiming, and justl 
claiming, to be “critical,” is it so im the sense of inckad- 
ing any very long and elaborate discussions either on points of 
historical or textual criticism. The critical “ Introduction,” 
though satisfactory and indeed excellent so far as it goes, is 
very much less copious and erudite than the prolegomena 
usually prefixed to commentaries intended exclusively for the 
scholar; and the remarks upon textual readings and emen- 
dations, which occur wherever there is any real need and use 
for them, though in general distinguished by sound and 
independent critical judgment, and evincing a knowledge of 
the subject in its very latest developments, are usually much 
shorter and more summary than would be satisfactory to a 
professed text-critic. In neither of these re NES oe YN nor 
criticism—is Dr Brown’s work either fitted or intended to be a 
substitute for those more learned commentaries which take the 
original text for their basis. Works of a strictly and exclu- 
sively learned character are not at all crossed by Dr Brown's 
volume, and such works will still be procured and studied by all 
who desire to search and penetrate deep for themselves. But 
we share the conviction of the author, that the sort of com- 
mentary which he has here supplied is much better adapted 
to lead men to an intelligent understanding and appreciation 
of the gospels than either an exclusively scholarly or an exelu- 
sively unlearned work. It not only explains the text, but 
expounds it. It interprets not only its words but its ideas. 
It unveils not only the meaning of the gospels, but their 
“excellent glory.” In a word, we look upon this work as a 
very masterly specimen of what may be called the higher 
exegesis or interpretation of Scripture. 

Tnedinmemetes accustomed to speak of the lower and the 
higher criticism, meaning by the former the criticism of the text 
of an ancient work, with a view to its emendation ; by the lat- 
ter, historical criticism, or the criticism of its literary genuine- 
ness, and in the case of a hi , of its historic t And 
so may we speak of the lower the higher exegesis of Serip- 


ture, the first. all the work of in 
sabichne bale tabs telaaan deedindeiaeak oan 
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of the words; and by the second, all that higher and mere 
arduous work of interpretation which has to do with bringing 
out the full significance and content of either the facts or the 
thoughts expressed in the words. In speaking of the exe- 
gesis or exposition of Scripture, we usually omit to distinguish 
between hose two processes or operations of interpretation, 
because ordinarily we have no occasion or need to mark the 
distinction. But it becomes necessary to distinguish them, 
whenever we wish to form a discriminating judgment of exege- 
tical works ; and it is mainly with reference to this distinction, 
that we must classify such works under the two main heads of 
“explanatory” or “expository” commentaries—the first simply 
explaining or clearing up the meaning of Scripture language ; 
the second not only doing this, but also opening up, and 
laying forth the riches of Scripture fact and thought ; not only 
shewing what the fact or the thought is, but of what sort it 
is, of what quality or character or idiosnycrasy—all that 
it contains, all that it implies, all that it suggests; and 
what features of grandeur or beauty, impressiveness or use- 
fulness, belong to it. The facts of Scripture are all symbols 
of ideas and truths, and the business of the higher interpreta- 
tion is to divine and expound this symbolism. The thoughts 
of Scripture are the greatest, the deepest, and most pregnant 
of all thoughts ; they are the things of the Spirit, “the deep 
things of God ;” they require to be studied far more than the 
words which contain them; they often remain obscure lon 
after the words have been made plain ; they are able to yield 
up wealth of significance to the interpreter, long after the 
significance of the mere words expressing them is exhausted. 
The qualifications demanded for this higher function of the 
interpreter are very different from those required for the lower 
processes of exegesis, and are of a much higher and rarer order. 
What the latter are need not be here specified, but they are by © 
no means rare ; they are to be found in greater or less degrees 
of excellence in all those authors who have produced works of 
average or distinguished merit in the well-worked and pro- 
ductive field of exegetical literature. But only a small propor- 
tion of these authors have possessed the qualities indispensable 
to success in the higher exegesis; and only a few interpreters in 
any age can be expected to be; possessed of them in any very 
eminent degree. Force and penetration of intellect, almost 
amounting to gifts of divination,—spiritual discernment, such 
as only men possess who are deeply taught and brightl 
illuminated by the Spirit of God,—large me deep know a 
of the Scriptures in their whole growth and development from 
first to last,—rich and exact erudition in the whole body of 
divinity, as exhibited in the confessions and other dogmatic 
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systems of the whole church, both ancient and modern,—and, 
in addition to all these endowments and attainments, a quick 
and full sympathy of feeling with the religious and moral 
spirit of the Scriptures, pulses of spiritual life beating in entire 

mse with the pulsations of the living word,—a word so 
full of life, that it speaks of itself as living and abiding for 
ever,— yes, all these and more must meet ss. be harmoniously 
combined in the mind of one man, in order to make him a per- 
fect and consummate interpreter, in that highest sense of the 
word to which we are now referring. No wonder, then, that 
such interpreters are so few; and no wonder that in the 
few and rare instances in which they have appeared, men 
gifted with such endowments, and wielding the powers of such 
a book as God’s word,—men like Luther and Calvin,—have 
been able to shake both the church and the world by the blows 
of their exegesis, and to become prophets and reformers of 
Christendom, as well as Bible interpreters. 

It is into this high field of labour that Dr Brown has entered 
as a commentator on the New Testament ; and without intend- 
ing to offer any estimate of the extent and degree of his qua- 
lifications for it, or to sayin how far heapproachesthe maximum 
of intellectual and spiritual endowment which we have set up 
in the preceding observations, it is enough to say, and we are 
free to say it, that he has entered this high field not without 
an evident warrant and call from the Great Taskmaster, and 
not without achieving an eminent degree of success in his great 
task. It is scarcely possible, indeed, to speak too highly of 
the character and claims of the work before us. It fulfils 
in a high degree almost all the conditions of a commentary 
on the gospels adapted to the requirements of the present 
times. it is a vast improvement, in many , upon all 
the old household commentaries ; while, in point of doctrinal 
depth and richness, and of vivid spiritual feeling and sym- 
pathy, we should have difficulty in pointing out among all the 
more recent commentaries, even one that could claim to be its 

ual. 

The author expresses his sense of the central place and 
supreme importance of the Fourfold Gospel in the following 
glowing terms :— 


“The fourfold gospel is the central portion of divine revelation. 
Into it, as a reservoir, all the foregoing revelations pour their full 
tide, and out of it, as a fountain, flow all subsequent revelations. 
In other parts of Scripture we hear Christ by the hearing of the ear, 
but here our eye seecth him. Elsewhere we see him through a glass 
darkly, but here face to face. The orthodox fathers of the church 
well understood this peculiar feature of the gospels, and expressed 
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it emphatically by their usages. Nor did the heretical sects differ 
from them in this, the best proof of which is that nearly all the 
heresies of the first four or five centuries turned upon the person of 
Christ, as represented in the gospels. As to the heathen enemies 
of Christianity, their determined opposition was directed against 
the facts regarding Christ recorded in the gospels. And it is the 
same still. The battle of Christianity, and with it, of all revealed 
religion, must be fought on the field of the fourfold gospel. If its 
credibility and divine authority cannot be made good, if we must 
give way to some who would despoil us of its miracles, or to others 
who, under the insidious name of the ‘higher criticism,’ would 
weaken its historical claims, all Christianity is undermined, and 
will, sooner or later, dissolve in our hands. But so long as the 
gospels maintain their place in the enlightened convictions of the 
church as the divine record of God manifest in the flesh, believers, 
reassured, will put to flight the armies of the aliens.” 


Upon miracles, viewed as a preliminary objection to the his- 
torical character of the gospels, Dr Brown fee 
remarks, which are well worthy of attention :— 


the following 


*‘ One might have thought that, since the days of Hume, this ob- 
jection had been sufficiently disposed of. In so far as it drew forth 
an astonishing amount of beautiful investigation and important 
illustration on the subject of human testimony, one may be pleased 
at the extraordinary attention which that objection attracted. At 
the same time, we are free to confess to something akin to shame 
at the panic it created, the anxiety which some writers have shewn 
in dealing with it, and the elaborateness and even metaphysical 
subtlety of some of the ablest replies to it, as if it involved some 
real difficulty. To our thinking, the possibility or credibility of a 
miracle is simply a question of theism or atheism. If there be no 
God, there can be no miracle, in any’proper sense of the term. But 
if there be, ‘the laws of nature’ are but his own method of rule in 
his own physical creation. Whether he has at any time, and in 
certain given cases, for ends higher than the physical creation, 
acted otherwise than according to these ‘ laws,’ that men might be 
startled into the recognition of his own presence, and constrained to 
receive truths of eternal moment as an immediate message from 
himself, must be purely a matter of evidence. And if this evidence 
be in its own nature convincing, and to the candid mind over- 
whelming, it is not to be weakened by difficulties as to the possi- 
bility of such divine intervention, which, explain them as men will, 
have their rise only in the atheistic spirit. It is a grief to us to 
observe these difficulties obtruded anew upon the Christian world, 
not by professed infidels, but by ordained ministers of the church 
of Christ in our land, the victims of a wretched naturalism which, 
while clinging to the sentiment, or what they call the spirit, of 
Christianity, is impatient of the supernatural in every form. There 
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seems to be a growing party, including some learned clergy, who, 
like an extinct school in Germany, flatter themselves that they can 
retain their belief in the Bible in general, and in the gospels in 
particular, while they set loose to all that is miraculous, or in the 
strict sense, supernatural in it. No doubt this phase of scepticism, 
like others, will pass away. It is an inclined plane, and we know 
the terminus of those who venture upon it. Meanwhile, we add 
our testimony, in various parts of this commentary, to that of all 
other thorough students of the gospels, that they must be aceepted 
entire, or entire rejected, as, like the Saviour’s own tunic, ‘ without 
seam, woven from the top throughout.’”’ 


It is an indispensable feature of a commentary on the gos- 
pels adapted to the oe day, tbat it should point out and 
exhibit in a vivid and effective manner the numerous internal 
marks of genuineness and historic truth and reality which the 
four narratives contain. This, however, is an ingredient of 
good commentary which it requires more than ordinary powers 
both of intellect and style to supply. These intrinsic signatures 
of truth, or at least such of them as it is most useful for pur- 
poses of argument to point out, are not glaring and obtrusive, 
so as to force themselves upon every reader; they demand an 
eye which is at once quick and keen and fine in its perceptions, 
and can only be stated effectively by a pen which is both deli- 
cate and vigorous in its strokes, 

Let our readers judge for themselves, from the following para- 
graphs, whether Dr Brown has such an eye and such a pen. 
They occur in the introduction, where he is speaking of the 
internal evidences of the gospel history, pp. 18-21. 


“ But there is an internal mark of genuineness in the writings, 
and, at the same time, of truth in the things written, which is be- 
yond every other—the story itself which these documents tell. It 
could not by possibility have been told by any forger, designing to 
palm off a composition of his own as authentic records of eye and 
ear witnesses of the things related; whether we view him as in- 
venting the whole, or only dressing up a few fragments of truth in 
the way which we find done in these narratives. Who could have 
invented such a character and such a history as that of the Christ 
of these gospels? Every one whose intellectual judgment and 
moral sense have not been miserably warped, must see that in order 
to be written it must first have been real... .. The existence of 
the Four Gospels, supposing the history unreal, would involve three 
distinct moral impossibilities: first, the conception of such a 
character as the Christ of the Gospels; next, the construction of 
the narrative, considered as a literary task, so as to keep up the 
character throughout, and never let it down—to make the great 
actor, in all its scenes, neither to say nor to do aught that is incon- 
gruous or out of keeping; finally, that not one person should do all 
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this, nor two, nor three, but four persons, and all independently of 
each other, or without any collusion (as is manifest on the face of 
the narratives), so that the story told by all four should be one and 
the same story, and the success in telling it should be equal in all, 
while yet each narrator should have peculiarities and attractions of 

Our Evangelists have to do with a character alto- 
gether unique, and totally unmanageable save in the record of a 
real life. No human ingenuity could have hidden the art, if art 
had had to be put in requisition at all, in the construction of such 
a life. If, indeed, the story had been of a very vague and general 
character, we might conceive of its being passably executed. But 
no such history is that of the gospels. The Evangelists carry the 
person whose life they write through a multitude of the most novel, 
the most complicated, the most testing scenes conceivable—scenes 
such as had never before been dreamt of. They have under- 
taken to represent Him as so speaking, so acting, in a word, so con- 
ducting Himself throughout, that the readers of their histories ma; 
be convinced, as they were, that this Jesus was the Son of God, 
and, believing, may have life through His name. In doing this, 
need we say that they had no model whatever to guide them, no 
literary work and no human example to give them the least hint 
how to make the subject of their history speak and act so as never 
. be out of keeping, either with real humanity or with proper 

eity.” 


Of course, when his readers have been admitted by such 
passages in the introduction as these, to see what a perfect 
comprehension the author has of the right kind of intrinsic 
evidence to look for, and of the right direction in which to 
look for it, he is not surprised, however much he may be grati- 
fied, to find the commentary itself abounding in examples of 
such evidence. At almost every step the author discovers and 
picks up these aay gems, and in the cutting, and polishing, 
and setting of them, he displays no small share of the skill of 
“the cunning workman.” 

Passing, in our extracts, from the Introduction, we should 
have liked much to have “broken bulk” of the commentary 
itself, and to have exhibited some specimens to our readers of 
the rich cargo of intellectual and spiritual wealth with which it is 
freighted. But we are compelled to hold our hand. Our space 
will permit us only further to remark upon Dr Brown’s admir- 
able work, that we recognise everywhere in its pages, with great 
satisfaction, marks of his profound sympathy with those views 
of Christian doctrine and life, which assign the place of central 
influence in both to the person of Christ; and to his person, con- 
sidered equally as the historical and the living Christ, as the 
Christ both of the past, and the present, and the future— 
“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 
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“ Because I live,” said our Lord, “ ye shall live also;” and this 
is not only true of the Church’s inner life, but also of all the 
theological and religious literature in which that inner life 
utters itself. It is only when quickened and vitalized by con- 
tact and communion with her living personal Lord, that either 
the exegesis, or the dogmatics, or the homiletics, of the Church 
can be redeemed from deadness, and aridity, and barrenness. Dr 
Brown’s work is a fine example of commentary baptized in 
that central fount of life; and this vital element, even more 
than all the vigorous intellectual life which he has so liberally 
poured into it, will no doubt secure to it a more than ordinary 
share of longevity and usefulness. 





Art. V.—Church Life in Denmark—Of Old, and of Late. 


1. Den danske Kirkes Historie efter Reformationen. Af L. N. Hetvec. 
(The History of the Danish Church after the Reformation. By L. N. 
Hetvec.) Copenhagen. 1857. 

A Inspiration: Tale ved Praestevielse i Fruekirke 294 April 
1863. Af Dr H. Manrensen, Biskop over Sjacllands Stift. (Apostolic 
Inspiration: an Ordination Sermon preached in the Frue Church, 29th 
— 1863, By Dr H. Marrensen, Bishop of Zealand.) Copenhagen 


3. Séren Kierkegaards Skrifter. (The Works of Séren Krerxecaarp. 
Copenhagen. 1843-51. 

4. Forhandlingerne paa det tredie Skandinaviske Kirkeméde i Christiania, 
Juli 1861. (Proceedings of the Third Scandinavian Synod, held at 
Christiania, July 1861.) Christiania, 1862, 


THERE is no theme more cosmopolitan than the history of the 
Christian Church, and there is none which isso frequently handled 
in anything but a cosmopolitan spirit. We refer, of course, 
mainly to the manner of its treatment by the general inquirer, 
not to the mode in which it has been discussed by the regular 
ecclesiastical historian. In the great treatises on Church his- 
tory, especially those of modern times,—although even in some 
of them there may be discovered a tendency unduly to exalt 
the importance of certain sections of the Christian Church, 
and unduly to undervalue that of others,—there is, in the majo- 
rity of cases, a cosmopolitanism sufficiently marked and promi- 
nent to satisfy the desires of most impartial students. It is 
when we pass from the domain of the scientific church historian 
to the lower and more limited region of mere popular 8 ng 
that we find the lack of the universal element in the study of 
chureh history, and the want of that all-embracing view which 
gives to each individual section of the church, however small 
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and seemingly uninfluential, its proper place as a member of 
the one harmonious whole. Perhaps, in the nature of things, 
we could not well expect it to be otherwise. The vast propor- 
tion of ordinary readers have no time, as they have often no 
inclination, for the study of any church history, save the church 
history of the land that gave them birth. So, in our own 
country, except by those whose taste or whose profession has 
made it for them a systematic pursuit, there is comparatively 
little known of the state of the church and of religious life 
among other nations. Some, indeed, more bold and perse- 
vering than the rest, venture to visit Germany in thought,— 
and attempt to add to their knowledge of the development of 
the Christian life among ourselves, a slight acquaintance with 
the interesting but complex aspects assumed by the Christian 
church throughout the great Teutonic-fatherland. Yet these 
persons are few and far between,” in proportion to the great 
mass of Scotch and English readers; and the stay-at-home 
spirit, as regards the facts of church history, and the manifold 
national varieties of religious life, still continues to wield power- 
ful sway. No doubt, matters in this respect begin to look- 
much better than they did: we have periodicals, both on a 
large and small scale, that profess, and fulfil the profession, to 
give a summary of religious life and religious labour in the 
different branches of the church of Christ ; and the once narrow 
ecclesiastical limits that bounded the vision of the multitude, 
are widening to the vast horizon of European church history 
itself. Nevertheless, if much has already been done, much 
more remains to be accomplished. How little, for example, is 
known in Britain of the church-life of the three Scandinavian 
nations! Even that of Denmark,—a country with which we 
have quite recently become connected by a new and tender 
tie, in the auspicious marriage of the Prince of Wales,—remains 
a terra incognita, not simply to the large majority of our coun- 
trymen, but even to many of those from whom, as professionally 
interested in such studies, a somewhat clearer and ampler 
knowledge might have been reasonably expected. There is 
much, we do not scruple to affirm, in the present state of the 
Danish church, and the whole condition of religious life among 
the Danish people, to attract and interest the British inquirer 
in no ordinary degree. Apart altogether from the bond of 
union already indicated,—apart too from the fact that the 
Danes are allied with the English and the Lowland Scotch by 
the link of a common ancestry, and by frequent Gnking 
resemblances in point of language, as well as mental and mo: 

characteristics,—there are, in the abstract, certain elements in 
the ecclesiastical life of Denmark, which possess the charm of 
novelty, and help to fill wp a fresh and original page in the 
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annals of the Christian church. Add to this, that in Denmark 
we now find resuscitated religious vitality and vigour, a healthy 
interchange of opinion, and that interchange resulting in bene- 
ficial progress ; the old Lutheranism in a state of fermentation, 
and yet evolving therefrom, while the cardinal principles of its 
creed remain unchanged, new views and tendencies that will 
have a largely plastic influence on the future of the Scandina- 
vian North; and, all the time, a work of faith and labour of 
love advancing, in which we caunot refuse to see the operation 
of the grace of God: here we have, surely, enough to demand 
at least a modicum of our attention, and to enlist a portion 
of our sympathies. We propose, therefore, in a very brief and 
necessarily imperfect manner, to give our readers some account 
of the Danish church and of religious life in Denmark, based,, 
partly, on the careful study of such works as those at the head 
of the present article, and partly on the information derived by 
its writer from familiar personal intercourse with some of the 
leading Danish clergy. 

One consideration goes far to facilitate the object we have 
thus in view,—the consideration, namely, that, as regards Den- 
mark, its church and the religious life of its inhabitants, are, to 
all intents and purposes, synonymous expressions. The Danish 
church is, what the Danes glory in styling it, a “Folke- 
kirke,” a “ people’s church,” in the literal sense of the phrase. 
Denmark has never been a soil favourable to the growth of dis- 
sent, and the development of separatism. Even now, when 
complete religious freedom has supplanted the intolerance of the 
past, and forms a fundamental principle of the Danish constitu- 
tion, the Danes evince no special desire to quit, in any combi- 
nation of circumstances, the pale of the national establishment, 
or, even while remaining in connection with it, to cultivate a 
sectarian spirit. Dissenting congregations do indeed exist,— 
Roman Catholic, Baptist, and others,—but they are altogether 
sporadic, few in number, and uninfluential in character; while 
the national church, from the reviving life and earnestness of 
more especially its younger pastors, may be considered as pro- 
gressively rooting itself deeper and firmer in the affections of 
the people. Thus it is byno means in Denmark asin England, 
where it has been for centuries notorious that the national 
ecclesiastical establishment and the national religious life are 
not convertible terms, the former, doubtless, embracing a very 
large proportion of the latter, yet sharing another very large 
proportion with the different dissenting communities. A his- - 
tory of the Church of England would present only a peculiarl 
poor and imperfect picture of the religious life of the English 
nation. In mark, again, what is and truest, what is 
at once most genuine and most comprehensive of religious life 
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among her people, clusters closely round the national church, 
and derives from its principles and worship all real worth and 
significance. Such a fact unquestionably renders our task 
much more easy, as, by pourtraying the character and present 
position of the Lutheran church in Denmark, we shall at the . 
same time best succeed in tracing the main features of religious 
life existent among the Danes themselves. 

Before proceeding further, however, let us quote the eloquent, 
and, on the whole, true and wise words in which the distinctive 
characteristics of the entire Scandinavian Church were described 
at the last Northern “ Kirkeméde,” or Synod, two years ago, 
by one of its most distinguished members, Professor Hammerich 
of Copenhagen.* The whole passage is important, from the 
light it throws on the more recent phases of Danish ecclesias- 
tical history ; and, besides, it must never be forgotten that, 
while the cardinal doctrines of the Christian faith are unalter- 
able and eternal, the outward shape which, as regards that faith, 
certain minor and subordinate matters, such as ritual and the 
smaller peculiarities of the religious life, in the providence of 
God assume, is in no slight degree modified, in the case of dif- 
ferent countries, by the individual genius of their inhabitants. 
National idiosnycrasy has had much to do with the various 
forms assumed by Christian worship and Christian life, at least 
externally and in relation to their less vital elements, among 
the peoples of modern Europe. It is dangerous, we of course 
freely admit, to lay too great a stress on the significance, and 
especially the religious significance, of nationality. Pushed to 
extreme, this principle is just the mest dangerous, because the 
most spiritual form of egoism, the worship of the “me,” the 
subtlest species of moral idolatry ; and we have only to look at 
our German neighbours, if we wish to see how injurious are thg 
results of the self-deifying process on the part of nations. Nay, 
we find it too frequently in full blow among ourselves; for 
where, throughout the world, shall we discover more self-lauda- 
tion than that which is indulged in by the English people? 
Yet, kept in its proper place, the fact of national idiosnycrasy 
is altogether indispensable to the right understanding of the 





* Frederick Hammerich, born 1809, who occupies a prominent position in 
the Danish Church, is professor of church history in the University of Copen- 
hagen, and author of various works of high repute, chiefly on historical sub- 
jects. His last publication, “Den hellige Birgitta og Kirken i Norden” (St 
Birgitta and the Northern Church), is an admirable monograph, full of picto- 
rial life and beauty,—a memoir of that extraordinary personage, the Swedish 
Birgitta or Bridget, whom he not unjustly styles the “ Morning-star of the 
Scandinavian Reformation.” Professor Hammerich also takes a leading part 
in public ecclesiastical matters, such as missionary meetings, the Scandinavian 
Synods, &c. Although Grundtvigian in his sympathies and tendencies, there 
is little of that element in his writings, which are imbued with a strongly 
evangelical spirit. 
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history of the church ; and we cannot withhold the expression 
of our conviction, that sufficient prominence has not been 
assigned to it by the majority of ecclesiastical historians. It 
has always seemed to us very strange, for example, that an 
author like Gieseler, whose work forms a text-book so invalu- 
able, should abstain from even mentioning it, when he dis- 
cusses the relation of church history to other historical studies, 
He can condescend to speak of numismatics and heraldry as 
lending aid to the ecclesiastical historian; but ethnology, a 
science far transcending either in importance, he does not name 
at all. Remarks like the following, therefore, have a double 
value ; a value in the abstract, and a value in especial connection 
with the subject to which they primarily refer. After briefly 
considering the point to which we have adverted in the fore- 
going sentences, Professor Hammerich thus proceeds :— 


“ Either, therefore, must the Northern Church be national, or we 
have no true church at all. There are two closely related churches, 
with which. we have peculiarly stood in living relationship, the 
English and the German; for of any French influences, it is only 
during our medieval history we find the trace, and then for a com- 
paratively fleeting period. The English Church has acted on us 
powerfully in ancient as well as modern times; it played the most 
prominent part in the conversion of the north, and it has taught us 
tu assemble in meetings like the present; it has taught, too, in our 
own century, both ourselves and the whole continent, what religious 
freedom means, what the principle of association signifies, when 
resting upon a Christian basis. If we embrace all the different reli- 
gious bodies of England and North America in one, Protestant 
English Christianity now includes more than a half of the entire 
Protestant world. And yet it is but a semi-acquaintance we possess 
with Christian life and its movements, on the other side of the North 
Sea! English Christianity may in so far be best compared with 
the ancient Latin, as they are both fundamentally practical, with a 
clear eye for life and the activities of religion, full of indomitable 
power, of delight in colossal enterprise. What Gothic people has 
wrought so grandly in the field of misions as the Anglo-Saxon, this 
true ‘ Christoforos ;’ and has the same spirit not wakened again in 
New England among all its Christian denominations? Is it not as 
if the ‘ sceptre over the heathen were bestowed on the queen of the 
rich islands of the West, as if her mission were to illumine them with 
the promised morning-star ?’ (Rev. ii. 28.) The same clear-sighted- 
ness for the practical shews itself in the importance attached to the 
constitution of the Church, both among the Anglicans, who battle 
for the mystic Episcopal influence; and among all the different 
Presbyterian, Independent, and Methodist bodies in England and 
North America. For history, also, the Englishman has clear, keen 
vision,—for the connection between generation and generation, be- 
tween epoch and epoch. 


“ That in consequence of the Reformation we eftered into close 
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relations with the German Church, it is superfluous to mention. To 
me, and doubtless to many others, it appears that the points of 
comparison between German and old Greek Christianity are easily 
found, for with both the yagiua yvweews is confessedly the central 
feature. Speculation snk the German spirit are inseparable; in 
Schleiermacher we see Origen, as it were, revived; but the danger 
lies at hand,—airy chimeras, the enunciation of barren doctrine, 
instead of fruitful -life. 

“ Between these two well-defined nativnal churches, then, the 
northern takes its place, related with and wrought upon by both, 
and yet different from either, just as the northern realms them- 
selves assume their own self-subsistent position with England to 
the West, and Germany to the South. The conception of our eccle- 
siastical peculiarities is dim and vague with many persons, both in 
and beyond Scandinavia; nor can this, in the circumstances, be 
reckoned strange. Our population is comparatively small, our posi- 
tion is remote; sun and spring come late to visit us, even in the 
spiritual world. Not the less, however, do distinctive peculiarities 
exist,—peculiarities which cannot be altogether overlooked by 
foreigners; Birgitta, Gustavus Adolphus, Hans Egede, Niels Hem- 
mingsen, and many others, are known everywhere ; and that battle- 
cry from Liitzen, ‘ Jesus, help me to fight for the honour of thy 
holy name !’ resounds through history. The northern church bears 
the stamp of a deep fervour, united with gentleness and composure. 
Of the be!d up-blaze of defiant faith, of wild disturbances, of bloody 
persecutious for conscience’ sake, we see and hear little in the pages 
of its annals; it loves the hidden life, the still, deep, inly-dwelling 
emotion ; and, for this reason also, we more frequently meet, among 
our population, with the Thomas, the Nicodemus, the woman of 
Canaan, than with the Elijah, the Paul, the Augustine. Taste for 
scientific theology is not lacking among us, and in many ways we 
have been doctrinally influenced by Germany; but in speculation, 
properly so called, we find little to attract us; under that form, the 
depth of the Scandinavian intellect is hardly prone to manifest 
itself; our church has no preponderating dogmatic trndency; the 
battle of doctrines has never raged so fiercely with us as with the 
Germans; and the question of ‘ union, * which in their case has 
produced such controversy, has not as yet been presented to us in 
the providence of God. ‘The German Christian carries, like a German, 
his heart generally on his lips, and exposes openly his feelings ; the 
northern Christian, on thé other hand, knows that feeling is a fra- 
gile flower, which cannot bear to be coarsely fingered; he is too 
sober-minded to speak in loud accents of his emotions; nay, he 
almost expeiiences a sense of shame when his heart involuntarily 
gives them vent. As with the English, so with us; our glance is 
turned outward, not inward, in the direction of practical life; only 
we possess smaller measure of the English restlessness, power of 





* That is, ketween the Luthcran and Reformed Churches. Dermark is so 
exelusively Lutheran, that the question could never be raised. 
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will, and turn for combination on a large scale. To atone for this, 
however, we are not so ready to conceive of Christianity as a new 
law, instead of a living power, and to carry on mechanically our 
labour in its service as we would carry on an earthly manufacture ; 
from which danger the Englishman is not always free. In conse- 
quence of our national character,—seldom marked by hard, sharp 
lineaments, and never by eccentricity,—we have less inclination to 
sectarianism ; the questions of ecclesiastical constitution, church 
discipline, verbal inspiration, and similar matters, which are of para- 
mount importance in the eyes of English Protestants,—and, gene- 
rally, of members of the ‘ reformed’ churches,—do not possess for 
us any decisive or overpowering significance. Like his great church- 
father, Luther, the northern believer finds his rest in the arms of a 
happy, child-like, historic faith. It has often seemed to me, as if 
Luther has more in common with ourselves than with the Germans : 
his strong popular element, gift of historical intuition, and free 
range of vision over human life; these things speak home to us £0 
thoroughly, that his works, even at the present day, form the 
favourite reading of our people. One of his sayings is well known, 
that his spirit would rest over the north, although it should be 
exiled from Germany; and it almost appears as if that saying were 
to be fulfilled. 
* * * * * * 

* As regards specially the Danish Christian, in his case we find 
a life of persevering and tranquil piety. He is the most tolerant 
among the nations of the North, a foe to all exaggeration and false 
pretence. In a moment he discovers it, and to escape it, for the 
most part pursues the ordinary beaten track; but what has once 
become his heart’s possession, hardly any power can tear from him. 
The Reformation laid hold of the Danes more completely than the 
other Scandinavian peoples. In theological science our section of 
the Scandinavian Church has perhaps a superiority, partly resulting 
from the more easily accessible means of intellectual culture in 
Denmark ; it boasts a series of renowned names, from Niels Hem- 
mingsen down to our own day. Inthe hymnology of the North, 
the Danish is facilé princeps, and in close connection with the his- 
torical element in our church stand the views of Grundtvig; which, 
and also Siren Kierkegaard’s Theology, form features exclusively 
appertaining to ourselves.” 


Such, then, being the contrast existing in regard to certain 
mental and moral tendencies between the Danes and Germans, 
it might have been expected that Protestantism, in its Lutheran 
phase, would develop itself somewhat differently among the 
former than the latter people. ‘This, however, as is proved by 
the general course of its history during the seventeenth ahd 
eighteenth centuries, was by no means the case. Into that 
history it is unnecessary to enter ; Jet us merely say that the one 
is very largely a transcript of the other. The truth is, that the 
Danish mind was, throughout the whole period we have men- 
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tioned, in a state of comparative dormancy, and what measure 
of wakefulness it possessed was, to a considerable extent, owing 
to German influences. Few things in the intellectual annals 
of modern Europe are more remarkable than the sudden and 
universal quickening of new life, both mental and spiritual, 
which occurred in Denmark about the beginning of the present 
century. There, as in Germany, all had been bare and barren 
during the previous fifty years. Protestant Denmark, like its 
southern neighbour, was pretty equally divided between 
rationalism, that had degenerated into religious indifference, 
and supranaturalism,—not the genuine supranaturalism which 
subordinates human reason to the Bible’s living power, but the 
false supranaturalism which usually petrifies into a lifeless 
hereditary acquiescence in a historically transmitted faith. It 
was, in short, an age when dry dogmatics and exegesis—a 
skeleton robbed of flesh and blood—formed the spiritual suste- 
nance of half the Danish people, while humanism and utili- 
tarianism were the pabulum doled out to the other. And the 
“dead orthodoxy’’ produced, as might be anticipated, its 
common result, in the shape of an appalling diminution and 
deterioration of public cleats life. Only from a minority of 
the Danish pulpits was a pure gospel faith proclaimed ; and the 
remainder resounded with what, at best, was a feeble exposition 
of some of the minor morals. Matters were perhaps hardly so 
bad as in the sister country Sweden, where, about the same 
time, during the reign of Gustavus IIL, the preaching of posi- 
tive Christianity seemed to have disappeared altogether,—where 
the clergy only handled in their sermons such questions as 
whether the wise men came from Persia or Arabia; or discussed 
the propriety of removing churchyards beyond the city walls; 
or, on Christmas day, enumerated and elucidated all the various 
Christmas games; or even, strange to say, carried variegated 
specimens of wool and balls of thread to the pulpit, to illustrate 
a Sabbath lecture on cloths and colours.* Yet although the 
Danish pastors had hardly, at least in the majority of instances, 
sunk so low as their Swedish brethren, their preaching was too 
frequently devoid of anything approaching vital power. Den- 
mark lay in the shadow of spiritual death—a shadow broken 
only by the scattered rays of light which pietism, that blessing 
to the Danes as to the Germans, emitted here and there 
athwart the gloom. Men like the good Bishop Balle, who was 
born in 1744 and died in 1816, and therefure lived through the 
whole of this dreary period, wrought zealously in the cause of 
Christ, and to their efforts must be partly attributed the fact 
that the gospel faith survived. But to two other influences 
mainly was Danish Christianity indebted for its preservation. 





* Lenstr’m’s “ Svonsk Littcratur [istoria,” p. 103. 
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The first, namely pietism, we have already indicated. The 
inestimable advantages which the system or rather tendency 
known in ecclesiastical history by such an appellation, has con- 
ferred on different sections of the church of Christ, were fully 
conspicuous in Denmark ; and the Danes were saved by their 
objective mental character (for while, as Hammerich remarks, 
they love to cherish the deep inward emotion, they utterly 
abstain from analysing and anatomising it like the Germans) 
saved, we say, from the error to which pietism is not seldom 
prone, the error of sinking the objective in the subjective, of 
dealing too little with outward doctrinal truth, and too much 
with mere inward feeling. The second preserving influence in 
Denmark was its noble Christian hymnology. t Joachim 
Neander and Paul Gerhard did for Germany in the seventeenth, 
Kingo and Brorson did for Denmark in the eighteenth century. 
Their impassioned strains—where the orthodoxy was not dead 
but living—that breathed the very spirit of faith, and hope, and 
love, kept the flame of religion in existence, and transmitted it 
from one generation to another, until it blazed at last into the 
full splendour of that spiritual revival which fifty years ago 
took origin.* 

The resuscitation of religious life in Denmark, at the period 
to which we refer, was contemporaneous among the clergy and 
the laity. Two names stand prominently forth in connection 
with the movement, the names of the late Bishop Mynster and 
of Grundtvig. That of Harms may also be mentioned, who 
exerted much influence on the older Schleswig pastors. But 
Mynster and Grundtvig occupy the foremost place. Few 
educated Danish Christians have been unimpressed by the one 
or by the other. And yet how different were the twain, as 
different as it is possible for men to be who still serve a common 
Lord! Mynster was the polished classic thinker, with strong 
ethical tendencies, alike conservative and cosmopolitan ; 
Grundtvig, again, was the fiery romanticist, democratic, Danish 
in life and soul, and ready every moment to break into new 
paths in all directions. Mastered by the fervour of reviving 
faith, however, both wrought well and bravely, especially 
Grundtvig, in behalf of the distinctive doctrines of the cross ; 
and a simultaneous outburst of religious earnestness among the 
laity added fresh energy to their efforts, and inflicted fresh dis- 
couragement on their foes. Generally speaking, this lay revival 
took the pietistic direction already specified, and chiefly spread 
in a portion of Jutland, in Schleswig, and in the island of 
Funen. The old regime of rationalism and petrified orthodoxy 
lost rapidly its prestige and its power. Still the battle was a 





* We propose, in a subsequent article, to treat of the Danish Hymnology, a 
subject hitherto almost unknown in Britain, 
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hard one, for the arm of the law was invoked against “the 
saints,” as they were called, and the world was for the thou- 
sandth time edified by the meeting of the old extremes—ice-cold 
indifference and red-hot bigotry—combined tocrush a pure gospel 
that was the common enemy of both. But religious freedom 
came at last, and perfect liberty to hold social meetings for 
devotional purposes was guaranteed by law. Meanwhile the 
-_ new religious movement everywhere grew and prospered. 

t penetrated the mass of the Danish clergy; and the church 
gradually assumed the form, as regards prevailing types of 
doctrine, which distinguishes it at the present day in Denmark. 
Thus then was inaugurated that grand period of spiritual change 
which,—about the time when Oeblenschlager took the earliest 
steps in his immortal career of poetry, and Hans Christian 
Oersted first devoted himself to those scientific studies which 
culminated in the marvel of cur age, the electric telegraph,— 
began for the Danish people. 

In describing the present condition of the Danish Church, it 
will be advisable, on various grounds, to commence with its 
doctrinal aspects. All true religious life is the fruit of true 
doctrine ; and it is impossible to understand the external 
development of the former without some knowledge of the 
latter’s real significance. The Lutheran Church of Denmark 
may be divided into two great. sections; the orthodox party, 
strictly so called, and the party headed by Grundtvig. Rational- 
ism has few advocates now among the Danish clergy ; and from a 
large proportion of the Danish pulpits, we rejoice to say, the gospel 
is preached in its purity, and proclaimed with life and power. We 
cannot therefore assign to rationalists, as a body, any distinct 
position within the pale of the Danish Church, although, of 
course, here and there, scattered supporters of that old dead 
system may be found. For all practical purposes, the preceding 
twofold division will suffice. On the distinctive character of the 
orthodox section of the Danish clergy it is unnecessary to dwell. 
They take their stand upon the great Protestant principle, the 
supremacy of Scripture in matters appertaining to religion ; and, 
in thus holding the Bible to be the only rule of faith and 
manners, they assume a position hostile, as we shall afterwards 
see, to Grundtvig and his adherents. The tenets, otherwise, of 
the orthodox party, are, we need not remind the reader, those 
of the German Lutheran Church. But this party, it is right to 
add, may again be subdivided into two sections, one embracing 
men such as Dr Martensen, the present bishop of Zealand, men of 
sincere, yet not intensely fervid piety, and zealous rather for 
the old Lutheran orthodoxy than for any impassioned earnest- 
ness in the religious life; and the other, possessing a larger 
infusion of the pietistic element, and less inclined to take a very 
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high Lutheran stand-point in certain matters of doctrine. But 
these minor distinctions are, in truth, of comparatively little 
moment. All the orthodox clergy are united in their opposi- 
tion to Grundtvigianism, and in their hereditary Lutheran 
vencration for the written word of God. Here, they and we of 
the Reformed Churches have a common ground on which, not- 
withstanding our other considerable differences, we can meet 
and sympathise as brethren. So much for the first section, and 
by far the larger, of the Danish Church. 

One of the most extraordinary phenomena in the history of 
the church of Christ is the rise and progress of the second Danish 
ecclesiastical party, the party holding what is called the “ Kirke- 
lige Anskuelse” (a phrase we shall best render into English 
by the words “churchly idea”), in other terms, the fol- 
lowers of Grundtvig. Doctrinally, as well as historically con- 
sidered, Grundtvigianism is a living paradox ; for while, on the 
one hand, it is primarily based on the vbjective significance 
assigned to the sacraments by that Lutheran creed from which 
it has evolved itself, it is completely antagonistic, on the other, 
to the fundamental principle of the same creed, the sole spiritual 
supremacy of the sacred Scriptures, Again, the system differs 
from many of the great heresies in not directly; or even indi- 
rectly, representing some one particular intellectual or religious 
tendency of the age when it appeared. Departures from the 
received doctrine of the genuine church in ancient and modern 
times have been often signalised by the feature to which we 
refer, the gathering to a common focus all the scattered but 
kindred errors prevalent at a single epoch. But we cannot say 
this of Grundtvigianism. It may, indeed, be viewed partly as 
a reaction from dead orthodoxy and Christless rationalism 
which lay so heavy on Denmark at the commencement of the 
current century; but such a cause, if assigned for its origin, 
only holds good to a very limited-extent. In the characters of 
heresiarchs themselves must be sometimes sought the real 
source of heresies. Thus with the systeni of Grundtvig; it was 
not so much that he collected in a harmonious whole the ideas 
that, in the midst of all the tumult and ferment of newly awak- 
ened spiritual life, were vaguely floating through the minds of 
the younger generation in Denmark ; far rather was it that his 
own large and fertile brain originally planned and shaped the 
theory, which sprang thence, to use the old trite figure, like 
Minerva fnll armed from the brain of Jove. Therefore, pro- 
perly to know Grundtvigianism, we must know something of 
the character and history of its author. 

Nicolai Frederick Severin Grundtvig.—a man, however we 
may esteem his principles, confessedly of vast and varied learn- 
ing and rare intellectual endowments,—was born in 1783, so 
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that he is now eighty years old, yet possessing much of the 
freshness and vigour of his prime. His life has been one of 
‘constant, unwearied mental and spiritual labour. At an early 
date he rejected rationalism, to which, like most others then, 
he had first paid homage, and stepped forward as its courageous 
and uncompromising foe. In the good fight of faith, already 
alladed to as pre-eminently distinguishing the renewal of reli- 
gious life in Denmark, he played a foremost part, and the 
memory of his achievements during that grand Christian war- 
fare, when he truly proved his possession of what the Danes 
call “ Kaempeaand,” or hero-spirit, may well atone for some 
at least of the eccentricities and errors of his later years. 
Henceforward his course was one of unexampled literary activity 
in many different directions, Entering the church, he acquired 
renown as an eloquent preacher. The authorship of historical 
and philosophical treatises of no ordinary merit added greatly 
to his fame ; and combining in that authorship, as in his own 
nature, the most dissimilar characteristics, he proved himself at 
once the subtlest, most spiritual expounder of the old Scandi- 
navian paganism, and the creator of a hymnology than which 
no nobler exists in any section-of the Christian church. The 
grand strains of Grundtvig’s sacred song will possess an immor- 
tal life in Denmark. Prone, withal, to polemics, he engaged 
in a theological dispute with Professor Clausen, which ter- 
minated in his quitting for a time the clerical office, and retir- 
ing into private life. But, in 1832, he again resumed the 
pulpit, and in 1838 was appointed to the Vartou Church in 
Copenhagen, where, full of years and honours, and dignified by 
the king with the nominal rank of bishop, he still preaches 
every Sabbath to an admiring congregation. What chiefly 
attracts in the works of Grundtvig is, in additon to their indis- 
putable intellectual power, a certain broad geniality and fiery 
enthusiasm, which for a season carry the reader captive. In 
respect of these two features, he has often struck us as greatly 
resembling Chalmers, for whom, by the way, as we know from 
his own lips, he cherished deep love and reverence. Yet, in 
the larger number of Grundtvig’s writings there flows percep- 
tibly an under current of much that is fanciful, eccentric, and 
obscure, and that repels the mind after the first burst of sym- 
pathy and admiration has passed away. The bizarre too fre- 
. quently takes the place of the true and substantial ; groundless 
assertions and oblique judgments not unusually mar his 

and detract from the merits of that rare genius with which they 
are so often radiant. Thus, every one who had assigned due 
weight to this fundamental peculiarity of Grundtvig’s character, 
could not feel any surprise at his indomitable and persistent 
advocacy of the peculiar theological views stintnincy | by him, 
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and round which, as a centre, he has gathered so numerous @ 
body of adherents. It was in 1825 that Grundtvig first pro- 
pounded his famous theory, a theory briefly as follows. Start- 
ing from the essential principle of the fancied all-importance of 
baptism (to which ordinance, as the reader knows, when con- 
sidered objectively, and apart from faith put forth by the 
recipient or the recipient's parents, there is much more import- 
ance attached by the Lutheran than the Reformed church), at 
one mighty characteristic leap he overshot the boundary-lines 
of Lutheranism altogether, and landed—may we not with jus- 
tice affirm ?—in the old Romish domain once more. Leaving 
the solid foundation of Scripture, he laid hold of tradition, an 

made it the basis of his edifice. According to the new light of this: 
. “magelése Opdagelse”—“ matchless discovery,” as it was styled 
by some of his enraptured disciples—a radical distinction must be 
drawn between the written and the living word. The latter 
consists of, 1, the baptismal vow used in the Lutheran, as in the 
English church, including the renunciation of the devil and his 
works, and the assent to the three articles of faith, or the apostles’ 
creed ; 2, the institution words of the two sacraments, baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper; and 3, the Lord’s Prayer. The two 
last we find, doubtless, in the New Testament, but for the first, 
the creed,—which, in the estimation of Grundtvig, is the most 
vitally important of the three,—we have just the authority of 
tradition; the tradition of the ancient universal church. Durin 

the forty days preceding our Saviour’s ascension, he iengital 
the creed, in the general form in which it has been handed down 
by the church in all ages, to his apostles, to be proclaimed as 
the main or only word of eternal life, by reception uf which the 
souls of sinners should be saved. When, in the spirit of un- 
questioning faith and childlike submission, we receive into our 
hearts this sacred symbol, it fructifies there as the principle of 
a new spiritual existence, and thus it is pre-eminently and dis- 
tinctively the living word. Scripture is comparatively power- 
less without it,—transcendently important, indeed, to our souls 
afterwards as a means of edification and growth in , and 
as affording a complete commentary on the creed, which stands 
related to the written word of God as a fruitful text does to a 
sermon. Nota few of Grundtvig’s followers go farther here 
than himself, and use language which he has hesitated to em- 
ploy, styling the New Testament the dead word, when com- 
pared with their all-potent apostolic symbol. It may be well 
to remember that the great feature of originality in Grundtvig- 
ianism is not the importance it attaches to the creed as a con- 
fession of faith transmitted from apostolic times, but the vitaliz- 
ing element which it finds in it. Simply to place the creed 
above the interpretation of Scripture is by no means peculiar to 
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the theory of Grundtvig. We say nothing now of the opinion. 
of early Christian fathers like Irenzeus and Tertullian. But in 
modern times the idea was first broached by Lessing, and 
asserted, after his example, by Delbriick, in a work published 
at Bonn in 1826. To this extent the Danish theologian 
only followed in their footsteps. What seems to be his own is 
the ascription of inherent living power to the apostolic symbol, 
a notion that we have already explained to form the essential 
principle of his new theology. Such is the main feature, then, 
of the singular and fantastic system which numbers among its 
supporters more than a fourth part of the clergy of the Danish 
church, comprising many of the ablest of the entire body, and 
characterised by a zeal and earnestness and energy too often 
surpassing the same qualifications in the case of their orthodox 
Lutheran antagonists. Younger men, especially, have been car- 
ried away by the current ; and there are certain parts of Den- 
mark where Grundtvigianism almost exclusively prevails. In 
the island of Funen, for instance, the great majority of the pas- 
tors are its warm supporters. It is only right to add that 
Grundtvigianism implies, not merely peculiar views in religion, 
but peculiar views in literature and politics. These latter, how- 
ever, lie beyond the sphere of the present paper ; and we there- 
fore confine ourselves to the purely religious aspect of the strange. 
theory we have described. 

It were surely a needless waste of space and time to direct 
the attention of readers of this review to the baseless nature of 
Grundtvig’s entire system, that curious vagary of a really noble 
spirit. Whatever opinion may be entertained by different 
individuals and different sections of the Church of Christ con-. 
cerning the value and importance of the apostles’ creed, when 
viewed as a summary of the common faith,—some confessedly 
treating it with greater reverence than others,—there appears 
now-a-days to be general agreement in one point, that there is 
not the slightest ground for attributing the apostles’ creed to 
the inspired men whose name it bears. Hagenbach, in his 
“History of Doctrines,” pronounces a temperate yet decided 
judgment on the matter in the following words: “What is 
usually called the apostles’ creed (apostolic symbol) is most 
probably composed of various confessions of faith used by the 
primitive Church in baptismal services. Though it did not 
proceed from the Apostles themselves, yet it substantially 
preserved the principles of apostolic tradition.” Similar lan 
is employed Gieseler and Neander, and the majority of 
modern Church historians.* To maintain, consequently, as 





* In the first volume of Dr Cunningham's “ Historical Theology” there is a 
brief but conclusive disposal of the question. ° 
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Grundtvig affirms, that Christ, during the forty days preceding 
his ascension, imparted it in literal terms to the disciples as a 
grand norm of faith, and that they handed it down to the 
ancient Church in the very shape in which we have it at the 
ae moment,—to say this is to beg the whole question, to 

uild on the merest dream, on no positive reality. It is suffi- 
ciently characteristic, indeed, of Grundtvig himself, in whom 
imagination too often engulfs the reasoning faculty altogether, 
that he replies to the interrogation “Prove your fundamental 
statement to be true,” by retorting, “Prove that it cannot be 
true ;” a preposterous enough demand, inasmuch as he ought to 
know that the onus probandi devolves upon him who first 
broached the peculiar dogma that forms the foundation of the 
system. Still, apart from its originator, Grundtvig’s theory has 
many able and vigorous advocates in Denmark, men whose 
fancy does not run riot like their master’s, but who, with keen 
and subtle argument, endeavour to make the best of a bad 
cause, and defend it against the assaults of its orthodox adver- 
saries. Among these we may specify Bishop Kierkegaard 
(brother of the late Séren Kierkegaard, yet completely different 
as a theologian), the only bishop of the Danish Church who is 
a supporter of Grundtvigianism ; and Pastor Birkedal, one of 
its warmest adherents and most zealous champions. Singular 
as the whole system may appear to the British mind, in 
Denmark it is emphatically a living fact, round which, at least 
the fourth part, if not a larger proportion, of the Danish clergy 
reverentially gather, and from which they profess to derive the 
truest spiritual sustenance for their own souls and the souls of 
others. Yet, while we exclaim im astonishment, “These be thy 
gods, O Israel!” aad marvel at such fantastic metamorphosis of 
the grand old Lutheran principle into the blind idolatry of a 
man-made formula, let us bear in mind that the rise and 
progress of Grundtvigianism are by no means unmingled evils. 
The stimulus of healthy controversy has thereby been applied to 
many slumbering souls in Denmark ; quickening influences 
have been brought to bear upon the entire church; and both 
parties have returned*to a closer and more careful study of the 
word of God, for the purpose of refuting each others’ arguments. 
Spiritual good, we may rest satisfied, will be the ultimate 
issue of this strange theological conflict ; and meanwhile, it is 
satisfactory to know that, although without doubt the views of 
Grundtvig are advancing among the younger students and 
pastors, and embraced by them with boundless juvenile ardour, 
the belief of those best qualified to form an opinion on the 
subject is, that when the great Coryphaeus of the system 
departs, the system itself will gradually, if slowly, lose the influ- 
ence it now enjoys. There are various signs of inherent weak- 
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ness already cropping out among its numerous adherents which 
foretel to sagacious observers a change for the worse in the 
fortunes of Grundtvigianism, and the universal spread, let us 
hope, of sounder gospel principles once more.* 

When from the doctrinal aspects of the Danish Church we 
pass to the general state of religious life in Denmark, we find 
the one, as is natural, largely influenced by the prevailing tone 
and character of the other. For the moment, theological dis- 
cussion holds a conspicuous place among the clergy ; and the 
laity have not remained indifferent spectators of the strife. 
On the whole, its effect has in their case proved salutary, be- 
cause arousing ; and we are glad to report, from the testimony 
of all parties, and our own personal experience, that in Den- 
mark there has been marked and cheering religious progress 
during the last decade. Much, indeed, must be still accom- 
plished, and in many different directions, ere the spiritual life 
of Scandinavia, nme & especially of Denmark, develop itself and 
flourish, as the best of the Scandinavian people and their 
warmest friends in other countries would desire. In Denmark 
the secular element is still too exclusively predominant, and 
that worldliness which constitutes the most effectual obstacle 
to the triumphant progress of the gospel, exerts as yet exten- 
sively its evil power. But the redoubled life and energy of 
the pastors are producing a corresponding fruit among the 
people. Deeper interest by far is now generally taken by them 
m matters appertaining to the soul’s salvation; the churches 
are better attended than they have been before ; and, in the 
case of numbers of individuals, the old dead formalism has 
given place to peace and joy in believing. All this is matter 
for congratulation, and a good omen of better things to come. 
There can be no doubt that to the influences already hinted 
at, which have spiritually vitalized the mass of professing 
Christians in Denmark within the last twenty or thirty years, 
must be added the impulse administered by the writings of 
the celebrated Séren Kierkegaard. That remarkable man,— 
whose productions deserve to be known and read in England,— 
while he rudely shocked many with the extremes to which he 
pushed his principles, infused new life into others, both by the 
freshness and novelty of the views he held, and his powerful ex- 
position of the fundamental. moral elements of Christianity. We 
cannot here give any analysis, or even brief description of his 


works. Suffice it to say, that Kierkegaard waged perpetual 





* Since writing the above, we are informed that within the last few weeks 
two highly important works have appeared in Denmark, expressly directed 
against the Grundtvigian theory, by Bishop Martensen and Professor Clausen 
of the University of Copenhagen. They are said to be admirable, and will 
doubtless essentially contribute to check the farther progress of the system. 
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and terrific warfare with everything in the shape of religious 
formality and indifference ; and, although he built up no theo- 
logical system (for he was one of those who rather like to think 
yommncrixes than doyywarimis, and his mission was not to con- 
struct, but to destroy), he urged home to the consciences of 
men with such wonderful force and ardour the paramount im- 
portance of personal and practical piety, that it was as if a 
sudden earthquake had convulsed the religious world of Den- 
mark, and multitudes were awakened from the depths of 
spiritual torpor. His errors—and they were neither small nor 
few—may be forgiven, in respect of the service he rendered to- 
the moral and religious revolution. Passing, however, from: 
this topic, to which we can only make the most transient refe- 
rence, let us state, that a convincing proof of the renewed 
existence of vital Christianity among the Danish people is to be 
found in the deeper and warmer interest everywhere cherished 
in the great cause of missions, both at home and abroad. In 
Denmark, the true missionary spirit is now at work, and, as 
regards alike clergy and laity, produces its usual blessed 
results, Who that knows anything at all of missionary labour 
in the north of Europe has not heard of the excellent and in- 
defatigable Dr Kalkar, whose exertions have contributed so 
largely to the furtherance of the missionary cause in Denmark? 
The Danish Missionary Society holds yearly meetings, which 
are attended by large numbers of people, and where informa- 
tion is communicated regarding foreign missionary enterprise, 
as in Greenland and other places. Generally speaking, the 
Grundtvigian section of the Danish clergy rather stand aloof 
from the cause of missions. There are noble exceptional cases, 
no doubt; but. this is the usual rule, and might have been 
expected in the circumstances, since the true and only mode of 
prosecuting missionary work,—the teaching or preaching, in 
private or in public, of the whole glorious gospel of the grace 
of Christ,—comes in awkward collision with the first principle 
of their system, the distinction between the living ioc written 
word, and the superior efficacy of the apostles’ creed for con- 
version. Home mission efforts are also put forth with much 
zeal, and have been attended with considerable success. An 
interesting sign of the times is the recent establishment in 
some country con tions of a union for home missions, 
whose directors are chiefly of the poe class, and whose 
object, we are told, is to produce and foster Christian life b 
the institution of weekl race | for worship and Bible ake 
ing. Such attempts deserve all praise, and cannot fail, if 
carried out in a judicious spirit, to produce beneficial conse- 
quences. There are still, however, two dark and ungainly . 
blots in the picture presented by the state of .religious life in . 
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Denmark, and we are sorry that we cannot report any imme- 
diate likelihood of their removal, or even diminution. Among 
the Danes, as among the Germans, a vast amount of Sabbath 
desecration openly and grossly prevails; and among the Danes, 
as among the Germans likewise, there is a general dread of the 
imputation of aught resembling pietism, which has the effect 
of unduly checking the outward manifestations of genuine 
spiritual-mindedness, and thus inflicting serious injury on the 
best interests of religion. Denmark has little of a Christian 
Sabbath in the proper sense of the term; and the most earnest 
and excellent of her people too frequently cherish lax and 
unscriptural views of its binding obligation. Again, the wave 
of that pietistic tendency to which we have already referred, as 
rolling across Denmark at an earlier period, and imparting a 
more earnest impulse to many professing Christians, has now 
broken, and largely disappeared, and by a kind of natural yet 
unfortunate reaction, numbers of truly pious Danish believers 
shrink from all that, in their estimation, savours of the out- 
ward pietistic form, and consequently, for example, attach 
slight importance to the neglect of family worship, social 

yer-meetings, and other similar duties and exercises justly 
Soot to the Redeemer’s followers. Let us trust that, as a pure 
gospel faith gradually gains complete ascendancy in Denmark, 
those dark and mournful blemishes will also be effaced. 

In regard to the government and constitution of the Danish 
Church, the reader does not require to be reminded that, like 
the sister churches of Sweden and Norway, its government is 
rae and its constitution connects it closely with the state. 

et, although possessing _— there is a good deal of the 
presbyterian element in its ecclesistical framework, as respects 
even ritual as well as government, and, on the whole, we may 
style the Lutheran fg apd of Denmark a very moderate 
episcopacy indeed.* the eye of English Tractarianism, it 
lacks the one thing needful, apostolical succession, namely ; 
and hence the Puseyites do not scruple, by a single stroke of 
their infallible pen, to unchurch, in a moment and for ever, 
the entire body of the Danish bishops and the Danish pastors. 
According to the fundamental law of 1849, which is the basis 
of the new political and ecclesiastical constitution, “the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church is the Danish National Church, and 
as such must be supported by the State,”—every other religious 
o> gna 0 receiving the most perfect toleration. It is 
to the credit of the church, and an additional proof of renewed 
life among her clergy and her people, that since 1849 she has 


te Ge ee en Se west of Christian IIL, first organised 
the Danish Church the Reformation. He appointed pte wed not 
bishops. The change to episcopacy took place afterwards. 
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been engaged in a constant struggle for autonomy and spiritual 
independence. At present the relation of the ins in the 
state is singularly imperfect and unsatisfactory. ‘The church 
is in no way separated from the state: it possesses no self- 
government. On the contrary, it is nothing more, under the 
constitutional régime, than it was formerly, under the absolute 
monarchical régime, viz, a state ch It is a national 
church, indeed,—but at the same time a state church ; for the 
state governs and controls all ecclesiastical legislation. The 
church has not yet succeeded in establishing a common con- 
stitution, to embrace the whole monarchy ; while in the ki 

dom of Denmark proper, that is, in the clnide and in Jutland, 
the ties which have hitherto held the church and state together 
are becoming loosened more and more.” In fact, there is a 
strong tendency at the present moment in Denmark to the 
complete severance of the church and state, and many who 
desiderate ecclesiastical automony and spiritual independence 
are scarcely disinclined to make the wor in order that they 
may obtain privileges of such paramount importance. Various 
difficult anil complicated questions orton we arise out of the 
peculiar relations of the Danish Church and the Danish Govern- 
ment. On these questions, semi-political and semi-ecclesiastical, 
we cannot touch ; only meanwhile it may be stated, in general 
terms, that should there not occur, ere long, a satisfactory 
settlement of the points at issue, probabilities are in favour of 
a total separation between church and state in Denmark.* 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to express the conviction 
that, all things considered, a noble future lies before the 
Danish Church in the providence of God. It is difficult, indeed, 
as well as rash and aapeegr aging 4 in vaticinatio cg une 
it would be equally wrong to paint the present wi i 
colours than pty Say ccnammanin the good residing in 
the now-existent state of ee ge life among the Danish 
people ; yet we cannot close the ing imperfect sketch 
without recording our hope and also our belief, that the cause 
of Christ’s pure gospel will ¢ continue to 
in that important section of the gree 
which our attention has been drawn. The true elements of 
spiritual success are there, if but fairly, scripturally, and 





* The Scandinavian “ Kirkeméder,” Convocations or Synod, deserve 
prog mS an recent ecclesiastical 
of Denmark and the on The first of them met 
Copenhagen in 1857, and since then they have assembled every second year, 
alternately in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. They are attended 
numbers of the whole Scandina: pwd Spades (hor F sait doo 
common 


the discussion of all matters affecting 
entire north. 


religious interests of 
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rayerfully carried out to their legitimate issue. Only let the 
Patheteh Church in Denmark gird herself for the grand enter- 
prise before her, only let her rise to the full perception of the 
peculiar mission she has to accomplish, the complete develop- 
ment in a religious direction of the two characteristics of her 
believing people,—the quiet life of faith on the one hand, and 
the tendency to the practical on the other ;—above all, only let 
her cast away the tattered robe of mere human tradition, and 
assume instead the regal garment of the Scriptures of eternal 
truth ; then may we expect to see her step forth in power and 
dignity, a worthy daughter of the Reformation. None would 
more rejoice than ourselves in Britain, at such a desirable result. 
For, although justly proud of possessing a purer and more 
scriptural creed in some respects than the Lutheran, we still 
believe in the communion of saints, in the brotherhood of the 
one universal church, and across the waters of.the North Sea 
can send to that old homeland of our race the cheering words of 
Christian fellowship, and a “God-speed ” in the common’glorious 
work. . 





Art. VI.—Renan’s Life of Jesus.* 


Vie de Jésus. Par Ernest Renan, Membre de I’Institut. Huititme cdi- 
tion. Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres. 1863. 


IT is in one respect a most enviable, and in another respect a 
most painful, position which the intelligent and confirmed be- 
liever in Christianity occupies at the present day. His own 
feet stand securely on the rock of salvation. His own heart 
rejoices in the sublime discoveries and the sustaining promises 
of the gospel. His own mind, perhaps after much anxiety and 
agitation, has attained perfect repose and peace in the recep- 
tion of the truth as it is in Jesus. In his case the most mo- 
mentous of all questions has been for ever settled. He believes 
that God has spoken to man by a long series of inspired ser- 
vants, and in these “ last days” by his own Son from heaven. 
With him it is a conviction which nothing can shake, which is 
as immoveable as the belief in his own existence, and against 
which, therefore, all hostile arguments are directed in vain, 





* We consider it only fair to state, that the writer of the following valuable 
article undertook it at our special request, on the understanding that he could 
not avoid referring to his own work, “ Discussions on the Gospels,” with the 
general views presented in which we cordially agree.—Ep, B. § F. E. Review. 
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that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the 
inspired and infallible word of God, that they furnish him with 
all the guidance which he needs as he advances to eternity, 
and that they warrant him in cherishing the most glorious and 
enlivening hopes in view of that unending existence which lies 
before him. This is now his own blessed and unassailable 
position, won perhaps after many a struggle against those very 
enemies to faith and peace that are stillso powerfully active in 
the world. But, like Aineas, after he had himself escaped the 
storm, the true and established believer cannot but be greatly 
distressed on account of the peril and sufferings of such as are 
still the victims of those evil influences from which he has 
happily escaped. The poet tells us of the great Trojan leader, 

that, after himself reaching the shore, he was still anxiously 
concerned about the fate of his former companions, and eager 
to ascertain if any more of them were yet nearing the place 
of safety. Accordingly, we read that while those around him 
busy themselves in providing for their own comfort, 


« 7Eneas scopulum interea conscendit, et omnem 
Prospectum late pelago petit; Anthea si quem 


Jactatum vento videat, Hiecshioan biremes 
Aut Capyn, aut celsis in puppibus arma Caici.” 


Not unlike this position, at once of security and apprehen- 
sion, is that which is now occupied by the enlightened and 


earnest Christian. He looks forth on the ocean of unbelief 
and uncertainty which seethes around him, and feelings of the 
most painful kind arise in his heart. It is not that he hasany 
suspicions of his own safety, for he knows that the foundations 
on which his faith rests can never be moved. The flying spray 
of infidelity may indeed dash in his face, and the wild waves 
of scepticism and error may rush one after another against the 
rock on which he stands, but it —_ to eae in their 
impotent fury, and speedily to disappear like the myriads 
which have preceded them. He knows, however, that there 
are multitudes yet tossing on that stormy sea, and his d 
compassion is roused in their behalf. He remembers, as the 
roar of the tempest falls upon his ears, that many of his fellow- 
creatures are exposed to its fury, and there thus mingles with 
his own gratitude and happiness a painful solicitude for their 
safety and deliverance. 

Much has appeared in our recent Biblical literature which 
may well give rise to such feelings. The Scriptures are as 
truly divine, and therefore impregnable as ever, but the assaults 
made against them have of late been unusually numerous and 
daring. Not to speak of the shoal of ephemeral publications 
which, within the last twenty years, have, feebly or forcibly, 
echoed the rationalism of Germany, there have latterly ap- 
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peared some works among us which, on account especially ot 
the position occupied by their authors, have given rise to much 
painful excitement an — . There was, first of all, the 
volume of “ Essays and Reviews,” which seemed to question 
ev ing, while establishing nothing. Hardly had the com- 
motion caused by this work begun to subside, when the much 
bolder and more destructive attempt of Bishop Colenso against 
the Pentateuch appeared. And now the infidel movement has 
reached its climax, by the ee of a “ Life of Jesus,” by 
M. Renan, which has y had a wide circulation in its ori- 
ginal form among the more learned portion of our countrymen, 
and an authorised translation of which into English has placed 
the poison which it contains within the reach of all classes in 
the community. 

In these circumstances, we cannot avoid the duty of taking 
some notice of this work. To deal with it is indeed one of the 
most painful tasks which we were ever called to perform, and a 
task from which we would, if possible, shrink. It assails that one 
perfect and unapproachable character which has been the light 
and the joy of the ages, and before which even infidels have 
often bowed with a profound, though extorted, homage ; it 
analyses and dissects what we have been accustomed to rever- 
ence and adore ; and it studiously and elaborately attacks what 
we count it almost impiety to defend. But necessity is laid 
upon us, in the interests of sacred truth, to consider and dis- 
cuss those views of Christ and Christianity which have in its 
pages been presented to the world. And if any of our readers 
should be pained, as we ourselves have been, by that repre- 
sentation of the adorable Redeemer which it contains, and to 
which it will be needful to refer, we trust they will find some 
consolation in reaching a deeper conviction than ever of the 
inherent weakness of every infidel scheme of that matchless 
life, and in a more established belief of the truth of the inspired 
portraiture of Jesus, when he is depicted as “holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and from sinners.” 

The plan which M. Renan has sketched for himself is an 
ambitious one, and one which, as he says, he has little hope of 

ing out to its completion. He proposes to write a history 
of the origin of Christianity (Origines du Christianisme), 
eomprehending under that title the rise, development, and 

ual progress of our religion, until, in the days of Constan- 
ce ha a Se a faith of the Roman world. Such 
a history he inten s to comprise in four books. The first, now 
— is entirely occupied with the life of Christ himself. 

second will treat of and their immediate fol- 
lowers, down to the death of the last of the contemporaries of 
Jesus, The third is meant to embrace the whole of the second 
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century, and will set forth the condition of Christianity under 
the Antonines. The fourth and last would, ing to the 
author's sempre an pare: of gs ponnen in which m4 
new religion triump over opposition, until it 
was finally established as the religion of the empire. 

It is natural to inquire, first of all, in reading such a sketch of 
the work which a writer has proposed to himself, what are the 
qualifications which he is understood to possess for its perform- 
ance. M. Renan is already well known in this country as an 
oriental scholar, but scholarship is not all, or even the chief 
thing, which is requisite for the successful execution of such 
an undertaking as has just been described. In writing the his- 
tory of a religion, the sentiments of the author are necessarily 
of great importance, and cannot but have an influence u 
the character of his work. And unfortunately we find that, 
in this respect, the position occupied by M. Renah is by no 
means such as is @ priori likely to conduce to his yy 4 
and success. Originally educated in the seminary of St Sul- 
pice at Paris, he has seen little of Christianity, except as pre- 
sented through the caricature of Romanism. He has grown 
up with the absurdities of popery before his eyes, and ever 
listening to the exorbitant demands,which, in the name of 
religion, it made upon his faith. , a8 in many similar in- 
stances, the consequence has been a recoil from superstition to 
infidelity. On bemg appointed to the chair of Hebrew in the 
University of Paris, to which honourable position his great 
work, entitled “ Histoire Générale des Langues Sémitiques,” 
was a sufficient passport so far as scholarship was concerned, 
he startled his hearers and the whole country by giving forth, 
in his introductory lecture, the most unscriptural and impious 
views regarding the person of our Redeemer. The result was 
that his lectures were immediately suspended ; and tho if 
we mistake not, he still holds the nominal appointment of pro- 
fessor, he does so on the condition of silence. But what he 
was not allowed to effect from the chair, he has in this work 
accomplished through the press. His conception of Christ is 
here fully developed, and the portrait which he has drawn is more 
than enough to prove that no for the better has taken 
place in his opinions. But it is still difficult to say whatis the 
exact stand-point which he himself occupies in reference to reli- 
gion. The general tone of the book would seem pleinlyenongh fo 
indicate that he is a pantheist, but thereare other passages whi 
sgpens to iaply his belief in the existence of ». peseones - 

is is the case, for instance, in the dedication of his work, 
“To the pure soul of my sister Henrietta, who died at Byblos, 
the 24th of September 1861.” We shall quote this dedication 
entire, because it is one of the best samples which could be 
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‘produced from the entire work of the strange jumble of theism, 

pantheism, and paganism which seems to constitute the reli- 
gion of the author, and because it also furnishes one of the 
most striking illustrations of that brilliant but bewildering 
fancy which constitutes at once his strength and weakness. It 
is as follows :— 

“Do you remember, in the bosom of God where you repose, those 
long journeys at Ghazir, where, alone with you, I wrote those pages, 
inspired by the places which we had visited together? Silent by 
my side, you read over every leaf, and copied it out as soon as 
written, while the sea, the villages, the valleys, and the mountains, 
spread themselves out at our feet. When the overpowering glare of 
the sun had given place to the innumerable host of stars, your fine 
and delicate questions, and your intelligent doubts, led me back to 
_the sublime object of our common thoughts. You told me one day 
that you should love this book, first, because it had been written in 
your company, and also, because it pleased you. If sometimes you 
feared for it the narrow judgments of the frivolous, you were al- 
ways persuaded that minds truly religious would in the end be 
pleased with it. In the midst of these agreeable meditations, 
death struck us both with his wing; the sleep of fever seized us 
both in the same hour; I awoke alone! You sleep now in the land 
of Adonis, near the holy Byblos, and by the sacred waters where the 
women of the ancient mysteries came to mingle their tears. Reveal 
to me, O good genius, to me whom you loved, those truths which 
conquer death, which prevent us from fearing it, and lead us almost 
to love it.” 

As may be inferred from what has already been said, there 
are two creative or originating elements which go to the con- 
struction of this book. These are scholarship and imugina- 
tion: the former giving an air of authority to the work, while 
the latter imparts to it almost the character of a romance. 
The author’s biblical learning appears chiefly in his introduc- 
tion, which is by far the most important part of his work, and 
that to which in the sequel we shall direct our first and chief 
attention. He does not profess to go deeply into critical ques- 
tions, the plan of his history, as he says (p. vi) preventing him 
from introducing into the text long dissertations on controverted 
points. He gives the results, therefore, rather than the processes 
of criticism. He adopts, without lengthened discussion, con- 
clusions, which, as he thinks, have been established by Reuss, 
Reville, Strauss, and others. Of this last named writer, he 
says that “he has criticised the details of the evangelic nar- 

‘yatives in a manner which leaves little to be desired ;” and, 
though objecting to the character of Strauss’s work in some 

cts, he yet declares an acquaintance with its “always 
judicious discussions” to be indispensable: for fully understand- 
ing his own. 
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But while thus professing to avoid elaborate criticism, and 
to rest on the labours of his predecessors, he has nevertheless 
given in his introduction a clear and comprehensive sketch of 
the principal critical questions connected with his subject, and 
has subjoined throughout his work references to the 
on which his statements rest. The whole book, therefore, has 
a special claim on the attention of the biblical scholar, and 
does, in fact, bring him face to face with all the important 
questions bearing upon the gospels. M. Renan has most skil- 
fully paved the way in his introduction for all that follows ; 
and if his critical conclusions can be proved erroneous, the rest 
of his labours, whatever the constructive art which they may 
dispiey, are at once deprived of all importance. 

e mentions the following as the authorities on which he 
relies as authorities for his Life of Jesus:—(1.) the Gospels, and 
in general the writings of the New Testament ; (2.) the A 
cryphal books of the Old Testament ; (3.) the works of Philo ; 
(4.) the writings of Josephus ; (5.) the Talmud. The writin 
of Philo he deems invaluable, as shewing the thoughts which, 
in the time of Jesus, fermented in the souls of those who occu- 
pied themselves with the great questions of religion. He does 
not forget that Philo spent his life in Alexandria, while Jesus 
was never beyond the confines of Palestine; but he thinks 
there was nevertheless a great community of feeling between 
the two, inasmuch as both were free from the trifling and con- 
temptible spirit (des petitesses) which then prevailed at Jeru- 
salem. He even goes so far as to call Philo “the elder brother 
of Jesus ;” and this is perhaps the first statement which is likel 
to startle the reader of his work. It does give a violent shoc 
to our mind to hear the dreaming allegorist of Feypt placed in 
this degree of relationship to the great yet simple Teacher of 
Palestine. But this is only one of the many surprises which 
M. Renan has in store for his reader. 

Josephus does not rank so high in the estimation of ‘our 
author, though most scholars, we imagine, reckon his works 
incomparably more valuable than those of Philo for the illus- 
tration of the life of Jesus. M. Renan believes the famous 
passage (Ant. xviii. 3, 3), in which the Jewish historian refers 

‘to Christ, to be genuine. It has the good fortune to satisfy 
him as being exactly in the style of Josephus. But he cannot 
accept it without some qualifications. According to him, it 
was retouched by a Christian pen in the course of the second 
century, and some words added, while other expressions were 
suppressed or modified. He does not believe that Josephus 
could have written the words ae our Saviour which 
there occur, “if it is lawful to call Him a man;” and surely, 
he declares, the Jewish historian must have said, not, “This 
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was the Christ,” but, “He was called the Christ.” Here we 
find an illustration of that arbitrary and conjectural criticism 
which pervades the whole of this book. tever does not 
tally with the author's views of the probable, is unceremoniously 
rejected. It is quite enough with him to discredit a passage, 
that it is not such as he would have anticipated. He seeks no 
other evidence for or against the truth of any statement than 
that it be im accordance or not with his own subjective ten- 
dencies. It never occurs to him, although all history might 
have taught him the fact, that the svebotie is not always the 
true. And in dealing so capriciously as he here does with the 
text of Josephus, he forgets that, like Pilate, who, contrary to 
all that would have been anticipated, had inscribed over the 
cross of Jesus, “ This is the King of the Jews,” the historian 
. whose words he so rashly alters, might reply to such meddlers 
with his work, “What I have written, I have written.” 

The Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, among which 
the book of Daniel is reckoned, are declared to be possessed of 
great importance with respect to the “history of the develop- 
ment of the Messianic theories, and for understanding the con- 
ceptions of Jesus in regard to the kingdom of God.” M. Renan 
condenses into a sentence the objections which have been urged 
by German writers against the authenticity of Daniel, and 
thinks there cannot be a doubt that that book was composed 
in the times of Antiochus Epiphanes. We are of a totally 
different opinion. Much plausibility may, no doubt, be given 
to the arguments directed against the early date of the book, 
but its composition in the time of the exile is nevertheless to 
our mind unquestionable. We do not now enter upon the ques- 
tion, but would simply remark, that the proved prevalence of 
Greek in the time of Epiphanes as the , aan of popular 
Jewish literature, seems to us of itself to necessitate the ascrip- 
tion to this book of a much higher antiquity. 

With respect to the Talmud, our author holds that it has 
hitherto been too much neglected as a means of illustrating 
the New Testament. For ourselves, we should express quite 
the opposite opinion. In our judgment, the sacred narrative has 
more often been obscured and perverted, than elucidated or ex- 
plained, by means of the Talmudical writings. With the partial 
exception of the Mischna, these reflect the feelings, and exhibit 
the practices, of an age, long rior to that of Christ. To 
carry to the study of the New Testament those views of Jewish 
life and character, which have been formed from that congeries 
of late rabbinical traditions known as the Talmud, is one of the 
amost certain ways of misreading the gospel-history, and has, 
in many respects, proved a source of inveterate and mischiev- 
ous error. 
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But we now come to speak of what M. Renan pro 
— as beyond everything else our 7 in ts 
a life of Jesus—the gospels themselves. He does not mar 
in this book, to deal at large with this subj He promises 
to treat, in his second volume, of the composition of the gospels, 
as one of the most important events for the future of Christianity 
which took place in the second half of the first century. But 
he cannot, of course, avoid pronouncing his opinion on the 
credibility of those narratives on which he chiefly relies for the 
materials of his work. He does, in fact, as has been already 
hinted, deal succinctly, but decisively, with every important 
question connected with them. “At what period, by what 
hands, under what conditions,” he asks (p. xv.), “ were the gos- 
pels composed?” And as he proceeds, in his own fashion, to 
reply to these queries, he very truly remarks, that on the 
answers which are given to them, depends the opinion which 
we must form as to the truthfulness and authenticity of the 
sacred narrative. 

His first observation is directed against the opinion that the 
titles prefixed to the several gospels imply that these were, 
throughout, the productions of the authors whose names they 
bear. “The formule,” he says, “ ‘according to Matthew,’ ‘ ac- 
cording to Mark,’ ‘ according to Luke,’ ‘according to John, do 
not imply that, in the jakgeene of antiquity, these writi 
had been written from begi to end by Matthew, by Mark, 
by Luke, by John ; they merely signify that these were the 
traditions derived from each of the writers respectively, and 
covering themselves by their authority.” This view of the 
meaning of xaré MarSaty, &c., has often been advanced by ra- 
tionalist critics, but rests upon no solid foundation, The very 
first verses of St Luke's gospel make a distinct claim of the 
authorship of the book for that evangelist, yet his gospel has 
the same formula prefixed toit as the others. Besides, we find 
in some of the _ — — — —_— — to the 
gospels as can be interpre in sense eir being 
the authentic productions of ther several authors. Thus, for 
instance, it is with the Peschito, the most venerable of all ver- 
sions. In that all but apostolic work, which reaches to a far 
higher antiquity than our most ancient MS. of the New Tes- 
tament, the imscriptions of the several gospels are such as to 

ude all ambiguity in to the point in question. 

of the first is, “The holy gospel, the preaching of Mat- 
thew the apostle ;” that of the second, “The holy the 
announcement of Mark the evangelist;” that of the third, “The 
holy gospel, the announcement of Luke the evangelist ;” and 
that of the fourth, “The holy gospel, the preaching of John the 
preacher ;” and as these several titles must have been prefixed 
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to the gospels at the time when the version was made, they 
clearly shew, that from the earliest times, the evangelic narra- 
tives were regarded as the true, authentic productions of the 
men whose names they bear. No doubt, the formula under 
consideration occurs at times with a different signification, as 
when we read of “The gospel according to the Egyptians,” and 
“The gospel according to the Hebrews,” but it would be mani- 
festly absurd to transfer the meaning which xara has in such. 
cases to our canonical gospels. When we read in 2 Macc. ii. 13, 
of “the commentaries according to Nehemiah”—xard ri 
Netwiav—no one thinks of questioning his true and entire 
authorship of the work referred to; and, in like manner, when 
we are told of the gospel “according to Matthew,” &c., there is 
not the slightest ground for imagining that a looser meaning 
is to be attached to the expression, or that anything else than 
the strict and exclusive authorship of the apostle is intended. 
Descending to particulars, M. Renan begins by pronouncing 
his judgment on the third gospel. He admits that its author 
is undoubtedly the same as that of the Acts. of the Apostles, 
. and that he was a companion of St Paul. As to its si he 
affirms that “it may be determined with great exactness by 
considerations derived from the book itself. The twenty-first 
chapter of Luke, which cannot be separated from the rest of 
the work, has certainly been written after the siege of Jeru- 
salem, but only a little time after (see verses, 9,20, 24, 28, 32; 
comp. xxii. 36).” If our readers will take the trouble of turn- 
ing up the passages thus referred to, as decisive of the date of 
the gospel, they will find that they all contain allusions to the 
state of things connected with the siege and destruction of 
Jerusalem. Their accurate details of the events which then 
occurred, are held quite sufficient to prove that they are not 
prophecy but history, and that, accordingly, this part of the 
gospel must have been written after the catastrophe in ques- 
tion. This is truly an easy mode of settling the point, and 
will, no doubt, be appreciated by biblical scholars. But it 
humbly appears to us to bear somewhat hard upon the sacred 
writers. It seents to place them in much the same unfortunate 
position as that occupied of old by the victims of prevailing 
superstition, who, whether they survived or not the ordeal to 
which they were subjected, were equally sure to perish. If the 
writers of Scripture are thought to be incorrect in any pro- 
— announcements which they contain, then they are 
aughed to scorn as mere pretenders to the gift of prophecy, 
whereas, on the other hand, should they happen to be strik- 
ingly correct in their predictions, then this is held to bea 
proof that they wrote after thé events referred to occurred, and 
palmed upon the world as prophecy, what was a mere historical 
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account. M. Renan, no doubt, maintains that a prediction of 
the future is impossible, because it implies the operation of a 
supernatural power in which he does not believe. t he must 
excuse us if we object to such a flagrant “ petitio principii ” as 
that with which he is chargeable in reference to St Luke’s 
gospel, and if we refuse to place the composition of that work 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, simply because, if allowed 
to have been written before that event, it would contradict and 
refute a principle of criticism which he has been pleased to 
adopt. 

e have next his account of the origin of the existing gos- 
pels of St Matthew and St Mark, and of the degree of authority 
which he thinks belongs to them. In this matter he relies 
entirely upon some statements of Papias, which have been pre- 
served to us by Eusebius (Eccl. Hist. iii. 39). And here it is 
curious to notice how the importance of the testimony of 
Papias is extolled. The Bishop of Hierapolis, after suffering 
somewhat severely at the hands of critics, has at last met with a 
chivalrous defender and eulogist. He is described by M. Renan 
as being, among other things, “hommegrave,” and his state- 
ments are quoted as furnishing “ first-rate testimony” (un 
témoignage capital)—language which seems somewhat at 
variance with that of Eusebius himself, who had read his works 
throughout, and who declares him to have been “a man of 
very little wnderstanding.”* This Papias, then, writing in 
the early part of the second century, says our author, “ men- 
tions two works on the deeds and words of Christ: (1.) a 
writing of Mark, interpreter of the apostle Peter, a short, in- 
complete writing, not arranged in chronological order, compris- 
ing some narratives and discourses (Asy(ivra i xgaydévra), com- 
posed from the instructions and the remembrances of the 
apostle Peter; (2.) a collection of sayings (Aéya) written in 

ebrew by Matthew, ‘and which every one translated as well 
as he could.’” Building upon these statements of Papias, our 
author proceeds as follows, with his account of the origin and 
authenticity of our present gospels :— 


“Tt is certain that these two descriptions correspond sufficiently 
well to the general appearance of the two books now called “The 
Gospel according to Matthew,” “The Gospel according to Mark ;” 
the first distinguished by its long discourses, the second, anecdotical 
throughout, much more exact than the first with regard to minute 
occurrences, brief even to dryness, poor in discourses, sufficiently ill 





* So high does our author rate the authority of Papias, that he even ex- 
pects us to admit that “ the om we had at first no commanding character, and 
were ‘ess authoritative than tradition,” simply because we learn-(Euseb. iii. 39) 


that that early writer confessed he had a great appetite for those stories which 
were afloat about Christ and his apostles.—Sce p. 299. 
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composed. It is not possible to maintain that these two works, as 
we now have them, are absolutely similar to those which were in 
the hands of Papias : first, because the writing of Matthew men- 
tioned by Papias, was composed exclusively of discourses in Hebrew, 
of which translations sufficiently diverse were in circulation; and 
secondly, because the writing of Mark and that of Matthew were to 
him altogether distinct, composed without any agreement, and, as 
it seems, in different languages. Now, in the actual state of the 
texts, the gospel according to Matthew, and the gospel according to 
Mark, present some parallel passages, so long, and so perfectly 
identical, that we must suppose either that the final editor of the 
second had the first before his eyes, or that both have copied from 
the same original. That which appears most probable is, that, 
neither with respect to Matthew nor Mark do we now possess the 
quite original editions ; that our first two gospels are already a kind 
of harmonies, in which it has been attempted to fill up the gaps of 
one text by borrowing from another. Every one, in fact, wished to 
possess a complete copy. He who possessed in his exemplar only 
the discourses, wished to have also the narratives, and vice versd, 
Thus it came to pass that ‘ the gospel according to Matthew’ was at 
last found to have embraced almost all the anecdotes of Mark, and 
that ‘ the gospel according to Mark ’ contains, at the present day, a 
multitude of . traits derived from the Logia of Matthew.”*—P. 
Xviii., &c. 


We shall deal with the statements made in this 
immediately ; but, before proceeding to do so, it will be well 
to add the author’s summary of results in regard to the first 
three gospels. 


“To sum up,” he says, “‘ we may affirm that the gospel history 
represented by the synoptics (la rédaction synoptique) has passed 
through three stages: (1.) The state of the original documents 
(the Ady of Matthew, the Asydivra 4 axparxdévra of Mark), first 
editions which exist no longer; (2.) The state of simple mixture, 
in which the original gospels were amalgamated, without any effort 
at arrangement, and without our being able to detect any personal 
object on the part of the authors—the actual gospels of Matthew 





*It is worthy of notice, that Renan here departs from his master Strauss, as 
to the meaning which he assigns to the expression T& ?.6yia, employed by 
Papias. The author of the “Leben Jesu” remarks :—‘“ Auf die Wortbedeu- 
tung von Aéyia dringend, hat neuestens Schleiermacher hicrunter nur eine 
Sammlung der Reden Jesu verstehen wollen ; allein, wo Papias von Markus 
spricht, gebraucht er, wie es scheint, sivratw raw xupgiandv Aoyiwv woitinbas 
und ra ind rol Xprorot % Asybivra 7 wpaybivra yedpew als Wechselbe- 
git: woraus hervorgehen wiitde, dass auch jenes eine die Thaten und 

icksale Jesu mit umfassende Schrift bezeichnete, und die Kirchenvater 
Recht hatten, das Zeugniss des Papias von einer vollstandigen Evangeli 
schrift zu verstehen.”—B, i. 65. Our author has, apparently, here over. 
both his ancient and modern authority. 
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and Mark; (3.) The state of combination or of intentional and 
studied redaction in which one feels that an effort is made to har- 
monise the different accounts—the existing gospel of St Luke.” — 
P. xliii. 


Now, we meet all this, in the first place, by laying down the 
neral proposition that the primary records of the life and 
iscourses of Christ are still in our possession. We venture to 
maintain, and believe we are able to prove, that the gospels 
now in our hands are the identical writings which proceeded 
from the apostles and evangelists ; and that these conserve the 
very words which originally issued from the Saviour’s lips. If 
this can be established, it appears to us that the whole of M. 
Renan’s work falls at once to the ground. His constructive 
life of Jesus is really based on the destructive criticism which 
has preceded it. He first makes room for his fancy to work, 
by clearing out of his way the existing Is as truly his- 
torical records of the life and discourses of Christ. And if we 
can shew that these gospels do in fact possess an absolute 
authority, as the original accounts which were written by men 
who either themselves saw the works and listened to the words 
of Jesus, or who derived their information at first hand from 
those who had done so, then we shut M. Renan and his 


theories completely out from the field of historical criticism and 

of serious or solid argument. He might, indeed, still continue 

to object to the authority of the gospels on the — 
on) 


that they admit the supernatural element. But this objection 
will have little weight with most men, if the primary authority 
of these writings is once established. If we can prove that 
there is no need for that sifting process which M. Renan thinks 
it necessary to apply to the records of Christ’s life which we 
now possess, but that these have, on the one hand, photo- 
graphed in living reality the sublime Founder of our religion, 
mg have, on the other hand, embalmed, as in imperishable 
amber, the very words which issued from his lips, then the 
controversy is really closed, and such a “ Life of Jesus” as that 
before us can henceforth only be regarded as the offspring of a 
wild and capricious imagination. 

But we are here reminded that many besides M. Renan will 
question the proposition which we have announced. We have 
said that in our existing gospels we still listen to the ipsissima 
verba of Christ, and that all these ls remain to us in the 
very form in which they were selgimally written. But it will 
be said by many sincere friends of the truth, “ How can this 
be? Did not our Lord speak in quite a different language 
from. that Ls bjaneatne sie have been recorded ; and is it 
not a gene acce opiniqn that, according to an ancient 
tradition of the church, an first gospel was originally written 
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in Hebrew, and that we now possess only an anonymous trans- 
lation of the apostle’s work ?’ 

These are, no doubt, the views which are as yet for the most 
part prevalent among biblical scholars. M. Renan, as we have 
seen, entertains no doubt that the so-called Aéyia of Matthew, 
to which alone he attributes apostolic authority, were written 
in Hebrew, and that the gospel which we now possess, under 
the apostle’s name, can only be regarded as a somewhat distant 
echo of the original work. And in regard to the other and 
more general question respecting the language used by Christ 
himself, he takes for granted throughout his introduction that 
it was Hebrew, that is, the impure Hebrew of Palestine at the 
time, and states afterwards, in his chapter on the education of 
Jesus, his opinion to the following effect :— 


“It is not probable that he understood the Greck language. 
This tongue was but little spread throughout Judea, beyond those 
classes who had part in the government, and those cities which 
were inhabited by heathen, such as Cesarea. The proper dialect of 
Jesus was a mixture of Syriac and Hebrew, then spoken in 
Palestine. And if he was thus ignorant of the language, much less 
did he know anything of the Greek civilisation. This was proscribed 
by the Palestinian doctors who involved jn the same malediction 
‘he who reared swine, and he who taught his son the learning of 
Greece.’ At all events, this had not penetrated into little villages 
like Nazareth. Notwithstanding the anathema of the doctors, it is 
true that-some Jews had already embraced the Greek culture and 
habits. Without speaking of the Jewish school in Egypt, where 
the endeavour to amalgamate Hellenism and Judaism had already 
been going on for two hundred years, one Jew, Nicholas of 
Damascus, became at this same period one of the most distinguished, 
learned, and respected men of his age. In a short time Josephus 
was to furnish one other example of a Jew completely Hellenized. 
But Nicholas was a Jew only by blood ; Josephus declares himself 
to have been an exception among his contemporaries; and the 
whole schismatic school of Egypt was so strongly divorced from 
Jerusalem, that we do not find the least memorial of it in the 
Talmud or in Jewish tradition. That which is certain is, that at 
Jerusalem Greek was very little studied, that Greek studies were 
considered dangerous and fit only for slaves, and were declared, at 
the best, good only for women instead of dress. The study of the 
law alone was deemed a liberal pursuit, and worthy of a serious 
mind. A learned Rabbi, when asked at what moment it was proper 
to instruct infants in the wisdom of the Grecks replied, ‘ At the 
hour which belongs neither to the day nor to the night, since it is 
ng concerning the law, Thou shalt study it day and night.’””— 

. $2. 


We have long been familiar with all this, and much more of 
the same kind, in the writings of biblical critics. The proofs 
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for his statements relied on by M. Renan are to be met with 
in every work treating on the subject, and do not serve in the 
slightest degree to fortify his position. His references to the 
New Testament consist of the well known passages, Matt. 
xxvii. 46; Mark iii. 17; v. 41; vii. 34; xiv. 36; xv. 34. He 
tells us, what every one admits, that “the expression 4 ré 
gw, in the writings of the time always denotes the Shemitic 
dialect, which was spoken in Palestine (2 Mace. vii. 21, 27; 
xii. 37; Acts xxi. 37, 40; xxii. 2; xxvi. 14; Joseph. Ant. 
xviii. 6, 10; xx. sub. fin. ; B. J. proem. 1, v. 6,3; v. 9, 2; 
vi. 2,1; Cont. Ap. I. 9; De Macc. xii. 16).” He then adds, 
as is natural and common enough, the following words :— 
“We shall shew afterwards that some of the documents which 
served as the basis of our synoptical gospels were written in 
this Shemitic dialect ;” and further declares (what is however 
totally alien to the question in hand, as referring to quite a 
different period) that several of the Apocryphal books (4 Mace. 
xvi. ad calc.) were also composed in the same language. 

Now, in a recent publication,* Mr Roberts of I London has 
gone very fully into this subject, and has set forth the insuffi- 
ciency of the foundation on which the views of M. Renan and 
others rest. In fact, the opinion that our Lord was in the 
habit of speaking in Hebrew, and not in Greek, can scarcely 
appeal to a vestige of proof in its support. It reposes on 
nothing but prejudice, and disappears at once when brought 
face to face with facts. In the introduction to his treatise on 
the point in question, Mr Roberts has said, “While thc 
inductive method of argument is to be rigidly followed through- 
out this work, a very different course has been adopted by 
those on the opposite side. I propose in the pln a lead 
the reader from facts to conclusions ; but the writers referred 
to have rather been in the habit of simply regarding certain 
facts as illustrative of the conclusion shenie formed, Our 
Lord, for example, is represented by the evangelists as making 
use of the Aramaic language on some few occasions. Now it 
is manifest that, on an inductive process of reasoning, these 
form no sufficient basis for the conclusion that he always or 
generally yy that language. But the supposition is 
first made that he did continually make use of that form of 
speech, and then these rare instances of its employment are 
referred to as examples of the practice which has already been 
assumed as habitual ; or again, some abstract principle, such 
as the ineradicable character of national speech, is adopted as 





* Discussions on the Gospels, in two parts, by the Rev. A. Roberts, M.A. 
Part I., On the Language employed by our Lord and his disciples. Part II., 
On the original Language of St Matthew’s Gospel, and on the Origin of the 
Gospels. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 


VOL. XIIL—NO, XLVIL pe 
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a universal truth, and then it is reasoned deductively from 
that principle as to the general employment of Hebrew by our 
Lord and his apostles. But in the following pages we are to 
follow an entirely different process. We shall assume nothing 
except that the works are genuine which form the sources to 
which an appeal must be made on this question ;”* and follow- 
ing out this inquiry by an examination of the whole literature, 
sacred and secular, available for settling it, the conclusion again 
and again reached is, that our Lord and his disciples spoke for 
the most part in Greek, and only now and then in Hebrew. 

We cannot now enter on the proof of this position, but we 
feel quite assured that it admits of being maintained against 
all opposition. We are well aware that it is not yet accepted 
by the majority of biblical scholars, and very probably it may 
not be so for years to come. Such writers of eminence as Dean 
Milman+ and Dean Alford{ continue, in their most recent 
meme to reassert the old opinion. They believe with 

. Renan that our Lord habitually made use of Aramaic, so 
that scarcely a word of what he actually said has been preserved. 
They believe with him also that our existing gospels are based 
upon accounts previously existing in Hebrew, and that the 
original records of our faith have all perished. They hold with 
Professor Jowett that “there was a Hebrew Christianity yet 
earlier than the New Testament, the memorials of which are 
preserved to us in the translation only.”§ And to them as to 
him, the hard question therefore suggests itself, “How did 
this Hebrew or Syriac Christianity pass into a language so 
different as the Greek ;” while we, on the contrary, hold that 
there is no chasm whatever between us and the original teach- 
ing of Christ, and that we do still listen in the existing gospels 
to those very words which of old issued from his lips. 

This question, as to the language actually employed by our 
Lord and his disciples, touches a deeper and more fundamental 
point than any other connected with the gospels. If the pre- 
vailing opinion be correct, there is an im ble gulf between 
us and the Christianity proclaimed by Christ himself; and a 
considerable period must be allowed for the evangelic narrative 
to have exchanged its Hebrew for a Grecian dress. If, on the 
other hand, our view be the true one, we are brought at once 
into the Saviour’s presence, listen to the very tones in which 
he spoke, and still possess in our present gospels the original 
transcript of His incomparable instructions. 





* Discussions, p. 15. 

t History of the Jews, new Edit., 1862. Comp. Vol. IL., 464, &c. 

} Proleg. to last edit. of Vol. I. of his New Test, 1868, and in his condensa- 
tion of the same work for English readers. 

2 Epistles of St Paul, Vol. I, 452, 2d Edit. 
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As has been already said, we cannot now enter into this argu- 
ment. It has been fully developed in the work referred to, 
and may there be examined and judged of by all that are 
interested in the subject. And if the views which it seeks to 
establish be true, the sooner they are admitted the better for 
biblical science. Until they are ted we believe that the 
gospels will never have fair play in the conflict with rational- 
istic criticism. But they have undoubtedly many strong 
judices to contend with, and will probably have yet to wait a 
considerable time for their general and decisive adoption by 
sacred critics.* Meantime, however, it is cheering to find that 
they have been cordially accepted by one of the greatest of 
living scholars, and a ee member of that famous 
Institute to which M. Renan himself belongs,—we refer to Pro- 
fessor Miiller. As some justification of the confidence with 
which we have spoken of the truth and importance of the views 
in question, and to prove that they are not unworthy of the 
consideration of M. Renan and his followers, we may here be 
permitted to quote one or two sentences from the eminent 
Oxford Professor’s account of Mr Roberts’ work :— 

“ The special object of his book is to determine what lan 
was habitually used by our Lord and his disciples. If the 
early chapters of his work may seem to be of a jal and 
merely professional interest, Mr Roberts has, in the second 
part, made the result of his previous researches the ground of 
further investigations, which place the original composition of 
the gospels in an entirely new light, and will be welcome to 
every careful reader of the New Testament. The result at 
which Mr Roberts arrives is, that “ Christ spoke for the most 
part in Greek, and only now and then in Aramaic,” and he 
establishes this conclusion by an amount of evidence which can 
hardly leave a doubt in the minds of unprejudiced readers.” 

Among the important questions, connected with pe se 
which are thus declared by the learned critic to have a new 
light cast upon them, one of the chief is that which bears upon the 
original language of St Matthew's gospel. The opinion that our 
first gospel was originally written in Hebrew, rests, as its ultimate 
foundation, on the supposition that Hebrew, in the form of Ara- 
maic, was then the prevailing language of Palestine. The one 
opinion being proved incorrect, the other almost necessarily falls 
to the. “ All that it has then to build upon is ecclesiastical 





* We observe that some recent writers have now been to go so far 
as admit that Christ employed Greek in the more public of his discourses. This 
is an utterly untenable position. If anything has been proved by Mr Roberts, 
it is that our Lord and Magdalene conversed in Greek at the sepulchre, 
surely not a very public occasion. See Discussions, p. 183. 

t Saturday pom Nov. 29th 1862, p. 658, 
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tradition, which, in the analogous question as to the original lan- 
guage of the epistle to the Hebrews, is confessedly mistaken, and 
which, in this question, finds its corner-stone in an utterly un- 
intelligible statement of Papias. He tells us, in words quoted 
and made much of by M. Renan, that “Matthew wrote the 
Logia in the Hebrew dialect, and each one translated them as 
well as he could.” Now we venture to say that this state- 
ment bears absurdity on the very face of it. For of whom is 
the assertion made that “each one translated the Hebrew 
gospel as well as he could?” Does it refer to Jews or Gentiles? 
“If to Jews, then why did they translate this gospel, when ex 
hypothesi, it was written for them in their own language, just 
that they might need no translation? And if, on the other 
hand, it be regarded as referring to Gentiles, then how did it 
come to pass that they were able to translate the Hebrew 
document in question? Is it not a well understood fact, that 
so rare was an acquaintance with that language in ancient times, 
that very few even of the teachers of the church could read it ? 
And does not Jerome, in referring to the supposed Hebrew 
gospel of St Matthew, expressly say of it (Comm. in Hos. Opp. 
IIT., 134), ‘Quod non poterant legere, nisi qui ea Hebraeis 
erant?’”* The dilemma in which the defenders of the Hebrew 
original of St Matthew’s gospel are involved by the words of 
Papias, seems to us equally formidable in both its aspects, and 
can only be escaped by confessing that he was in error on the 
point in question, as much greater men than he undoubtedly 
were with respect to the epistle to the Hebrews. 

_ Founding upon these facts, we hold ourselves entitled to re- 
assert the proposition, that in the existing gospels we still 
possess the primary records of our faith, and that these convey 
to us an acquaintance with the very words which proceeded 
out of our Saviour’s mouth. All theories about gospels more 
original than those now in our hands, are but figments gener- 
‘ated by long prevalent error. Very numerous and conflicting 
have such theories been, and some of them have been con- 
structed with the most painful elaboration. It is a Herculean 
task to master this department of Biblical criticism, and the 
attempt to do so might well have prompted Goethe’s declaration, 
that to seek for satisfaction from it was as hopeless as to try to 
drink up the ocean. Our author’s account of the manner in 
which the gospels of Matthew and Mark were gradually formed, 
has certainly the merit of being somewhat more amusing than 
that which rationalistic critics have generally suggested, It 
has already been hinted at above, and is more fully stated as 
follows (p. xxii.)—“ The poor man who had no more than one 
book wished that it should contain all that went to his heart. 





* Discussions, p. 887, &c. 
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They borrowed and lent the little books among themselves ; 
each one transferred to the margin of his copy the words and 
parables which he found in others and which impressed him. 
The most beautiful thing in the world has thus sprung from an 
elaboration obscure and entirely popular.” Such is the fantastic 
‘dream of our author as to the origin of the gospels, and its 
simplicity is certainly a relief to one who has racked his brain 
an endeavouring to comprehend the intricate schemes of such 
writers as Marsh and Eichhorn. But it is just as baseless as 
theirs. We, in fact, require no such theories. We still possess 
the primary records of our faith ; we still see Christ without any 
intercepting veil; we still hear him without having to listen 
to an interpreter’s voice. His image stands before us in living 
reality on the gospel page, and his very words yet vibrate on 
ourears. We still converse with him in the identical language 
which he himself employed ; and in the synoptical gospels, we 
have three independent, yet most harmonious testimonies, 
both of what he was and of what he did, of the glory which 
surrounded his character, and of the gracious words which pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth.* 

But we have now to deal with St John’s gospel, which per- 
plexes our author exceedingly. He scarcely knows whether to 
admit or to deny its authenticity. Very strong reasons appear 
to him to exist on both sides of this question. He marvels wh 
Papias did not mention the work, and he quarrels with the wor 
itself. His first conclusion from such considerations is expressed 
in these words, “I cannot venture to be assured that the fourth 
gospel was written, as a whole, by the pen of a Galilean fisher- 
man. But that it progeeded, towardsthe end of the first century, 
from the great school of Asia Minor which attached itself to 
John, is proved both by external evidence, and by an examina- 
tion of the writing itself, in a manner which leaves nothing to 
be desired.” : 

He deals very fairly with the early testimonies to the gospel. 
Justin Maftyr, Tatian, and Irenzeus, are all allowed to bear ex- 
press evidence to its authenticity. And whatisstill moreimport- 
ant, and indeed decisive of the question, is the confession which 





* We find the Atheneum, which is continually boasting of being in the very 
front ranks of biblical criticism, still making use of the following lan re- 
specting the original language of St Matthew's gospel :—“ To say that Greek 
was ‘the most proper language for the Evangelist’ is to beg the whole question, 
Was it the most proper language for a 1 written for the use of the Jews 
who spoke Aramean? Nor was Greek the language used by our Lord himself 
in most of his discourses. He usually spoke Aramean.”—Nov. 28, 1863, p. 709. 
If this is not ‘begging the question,’ it is perhaps oracularly deciding it. Ma: 
we hope by and by to find some grounds assigned for the opinion thus authori- 
tatively expressed, and some evidence presented that the reasons on the 
opposite side have been considered ? 
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our author makes that “ the first epistle attributed to St John 
is unquestionably by the same author as the fourth el; and 
that epistle is recognised as St John’s by Polycarp, Papias, and 
Trenzeus.” 

But although the conclusion from such premises ~~ 
seem obvious enough, M. Renan still hesitates todrawit. His 
great difficulty is found in the character of the writing itself. 
The Nemesis of that school of criticism to which he belongs, 
here overtakes him. While others would be perfectly satisfied 
with the external testimonies which have been —— in 
proof of the authenticity of the fourth gospel, M. Renan’s cri- 
tical conscience is so tender, that he must still perplex himself 
with mere subjective considerations. He cannot comprehend 
why John should differ so much in matter and style from the 
synoptics. 

‘On the one hand,” he says, “ this gospel presents us with a pic- 
ture of the life of Jesus, which differs considerably from that of the 
Synoptics. On the other, it puts into the mouth of Jesus discourses, 
of which the tone, the style, the tenor, and the doctrines have 
nothing in common with the Logia reported by the Synoptics. 
Under this second head the difference is so strong, that we must 
make a decisive choice. If Jesus spoke as Matthew would have it, 
then he cannot have spoken as John represents. Between the two 
authorities no -critic has hesitated, or will hesitate. A thousand 
miles distant from the simple, disinterested, impersonal tone of the 
Synoptics, the Gospel of John reveals unceasingly the pre-occupa- 
tions of the apologist, the after-thoughts of the sectary, the inten- 
tion of proving a thesis, and of convincing adversaries. (See e. g., 
chaps. ix. and xi. Observe, above all, the strange effect produced 
by such passages as John xix. 35; xx. 31; xxi. 20-3, 24, 25, when 
one recalls the absence of all reflections which distinguishes the 
synoptics). It was not by pretentious, dull, and ill-written tirades, 
addressing little to the moral sense, that Jesus founded his divine 

I do not mean to say that there are not in the dis- 
courses of John some admirable flashes, some traits which really 
come from Jesus. But the mystic tone of these discourses in no 
way corresponds to the character of the eloquence of Jesus, such as 
we imagine it to be according to the synoptics. A new spirit has 
begun to breathe; Gnosis is already commenced; the Galilean era 
of the kingdom of God is closed; the hope of the near coming of 
Christ has vanished ; we enter on the aridities of metaphysics, and 
the darkness of abstract dogma. The spirit of Jesus is not there; 
and if the son of Zebedee really wrote these pages, he had in truth 
forgotten, when he did so, the lake of Gennesareth, and the charm- 
ing discourses which he heard on its borders.” —P. xxx. 


Thus puzzled by the character of the gospel itself, which 
appears to him so inexplicable, M. Renan at last almost retracts 
the admission which he had made, that it may be the authen- 
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tic production of the apostle. Referring again to the discourses 
which it contains, and affirming that even though attributed 
to John, these cannot be viewed as truly historical records, he 
concludes thus :— 


“Tf every thing must be said, we shall add, that probably 
John himself had little part in this (composition), that this 
change (in the gospel-style) was made around him, rather than by 
him. One is sometimes tempted to believe that some precious 
notes coming from the apostle have been used by his disciples in a 
sense very different from the primitive evangelical spirit. In fact, 
certain parts of the fourth gospel have been added by an after. 
thought; such is the twenty-first chapter throughout, in which the 
author seems to have intended to render homage to the apostle 
Peter after his death, and to answer objections which men would 
draw, or already drew, from the death of John himself (Ver. 21-23). 
Several other places bear the trace of erasures and corrections 
(vi. 2, 225 vii. 22).”—P. xxxii, 

Such is the extaordinary account which our author gives of 
this wonderful fourth gospel. At one moment it is John’s; at 
another it probably flowed from the perversions of his disciples. 
Now we are told that it manifestly, though tacitly, claims to 
be the work of the apostle; and that, if it be not really his, 
“we must admit a fraud, of which the author was conscious ;” 
and then again, it is described as the ill-assorted compilation 
of some of the members of the school at Ephesus.* Is it not 
a happy escape from such contradiction and perplexity, to find 
our way back to the ancient and almost universal opinion that 
this gospel, which so sorely troubles our author, was, after all, 
just the true, authentic production of St John the apostle ¢ 

That this is the truth, may by many strong reasons be 
evinced. From the late origin of the gospel, the testimonies 
to its authorship are not so numerous in the earliest age as is 
the case with most of the other books of the New Testament. 
It was probably the very last of them to be written ; at any 
rate, it was among the last ; and we cannot therefore expect to 
find such copious evidence to its authorship in the writings of 
the primitive age as we do find in the case of others. But, as 
M. a. himself admits, such evidence is by no means wanting. 
And his concession that the first Johannine epistle is undoubt- 
edly to be ascribed to the same author as the gospel, does in 
fact settle the case. Nothing could be more sati ry than 
the proof which we possess, that the epistle in question was the 
work of St John; and nothing more therefore is needed, accord- 
ing to our author's own statement, to vindicate the apostolic 
origin also of this gospel. 





* Compare, in further illustration of the author’s fluctuating feeling’with 
respect to St John’s Gospel, pp 76, 157. 
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As to the internal evidence on which M. Renan bases his chief 
objections, it too points to the same conclusion. This has been 
stated in the most forcible terms by a German writer, who was 
himself too much tinctured by the spirit of rationalism, but 
who has nevertheless done most valuable service to the cause 
of Biblical literature. “Were we,” says Credner, “ destitute of 
all historical accounts respecting the author of the fourth 
gospel, who is not named in the writing itself, we should 
still be led from internal considerations, from the nature of 
the style, from the freshness and clearness of the narrative, 
from the accuracy, and particularity of the accounts, from the 

liar manner in which John the Baptist and the sons of 
Febedee are mentioned, from the enthusiastic affection which 
the writer indicates towards Jesus, from the irresistible charm 
which has been shed over the whole evangelical history, from 
the philosophical views with which the gospel begins, to the 
following conclusions :—The author of such a gospel can only 
be a native of Palestine, can only be an immediate eye-witness, 
can only be an apostle, can only be a favourite disciple of Jesus, 
can only, in fine, be that John whom Jesus, with the whole 
heavenly fascination of his doctrine, had bound to himself, that 
John, who leaned on the bosom of Jesus, as well as stood 
beside his cross, and whose later residence in a city like Ephe- 


sus, shews that not only did philosophical speculation attract 
him, but that he knew how to maintain his ground among 
philosophically educated Greeks.”* 

With regard to the difference of style between the discourses 
of Christ as reported by John and as preserved by the synoptics, 
we admit at once that it is very Doms It is one of the most 

e 


undeniable phenomena of the w Testament, and demands, 
like other facts, to be cordially accepted. Writers like M. 
Renan have pushed it forward with such a hostile intent 
against the gospels, that others have perhaps been too shy in 
moans it. But let it be granted in its fullest extent, and 
we nothing to dread in its announcement. All that the 
Scriptures ever have to fear is partial, one-sided, and untruth- 
ful representation, on the side either of friends or enemies. 
Their real glory, both in respect to evidence and contents, is 
never fully brought out, until every phenomenon which they 
present is looked at in broad daylight, without extenuation or 
omission. In every sense they demand to be “searched ;” and 
there is not a feature which they exhibit that shrinks from the 
closest and most rigorous investigation. 

John then, we agree with our author, differs much from the 
synoptics in the style of discourse which he attributes to Christ. 





+ Einl. in d. N. T., 2 98. 
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That is an undoubted fact acknowledged by all; and diversity 
of opinion only begins to arise when we ask how it is to be 
accounted for, and what inferences, if any, are to be derived 
from it. According to M. Renan, it is utterly fatal to the 
authority of the greater part of the fourth gospel. He repeats, 
again and again, that no credit can be given to the discourses 
which John has preserved, except in one or two cases (chap. 
iv. 1, &c.; xv. 12, &c.), in which they are fortunate enough to 
please him. He even goes so far as to “defy any one to com- 
pose a life of Jesus if he starts with the idea of taking into 
account these discourses which John has ascribed to Him.” 
“They are altogether,” he says, “in the style of John himself, 
and one can easily see that, in writing them, the author followed 
not his remembrances of Christ, but the somewhat monoto- 
nous movements of his own mind.”—P. xxxiii., &.* 

Now, we believe that the personal character of John has 
coloured his reports of Christ’s words much more than in the 
case of the synoptics. The style of the discourses is certainly 
John’s own, and can with no probability be ascribed to his 
Master. That should be admitted at once, and may be so with 
the greatest safety. In fact, we do not see how the matter could 
have been otherwise, unless the apostle had been made a mere 
unintelligent machine in reporting to us the words of Christ. 
But, as we need hardly remark, there is no indication through- 
out the whole of Scripture that the minds of the writers were 
ever thus practically extinguished, and that, in order to y wend 
them for being the fitting organs of inspiration, their individu- 
ality was destroyed. On the contrary, every page of the Bible 
exclaims against such a notion. Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Amos, for 
instance, among the writers of the Old Testament, have mani- 
festly different styles, while all enjoying the like supernatural 
afflatus ; and the same is the case in the New Testament with 
Peter, and John, and Paul. The Holy Spirit invariably used 
the natural talents, tendencies, and culture of the several men 
whom he employed, so that they spoke and wrote under as 
little coercion or restraint as the bird feels when it soars in 
the sky, or as the angel experiences when he praises God in 
heaven. 

Bearing this in mind, we find nothing in the fact under con- 
sideration which causes the least difficulty or doubt. Rather do 
we see in it just another of the a | natural traits by which 
the word of bod is distinguished. The synoptics all wrote at 





* Yet, when it will serve his purpose, he is tempted at times to admit the 
substantial accuracy of some of the most characteristic of these discourses. 
See, e.g., his remarks on the “ prédication bizarre,” as he calls it, recorded in 
John vi., p. 801. 
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a comparatively early period. John followed them at the dis- 
tance of at least a quarter of a centnry. Now, what would we 
naturally expect in such a case? Would it not be exactly what 
we find, that the first writers would give us a report of Christ’s 
words in the precise style which he had himself employed, while 
the later writer would necessarily produce an account more 
strongly tinged by the peculiarities of his own mind? To have 
been otherwise, it seems to us that nothing less than a psycho- 
logical miracle would have been requisite. John, looking back 
on his Master’s life through that long period which had elapsed 
ere his gospel was composed, did, as a matter of course, describe 
it in the style which by his residence at Ephesus he had con- 
tracted. His enjoyment of the promised influences of the Spirit 
(John xiv. 26) did not imply that God was now to undo by the 
exercise of a violent supernatural power what had already in his 
providence been accomplished. The apostle had been divinely 
guided to fix his abode at Ephesus, as much as he was divinely 

ided to write the gospel. And now, in composing that book, 
< naturally (inevitably, we may say, if he were to write in 
accordance with that analogy which pervades the whole of 
Scripture) reported the discourses of Christ, not in that type of 
Palestinian Greek which the Saviour had actually employed, 
but in the style to which he himself had for long been habituated 
among the inhabitants of Asia Minor. 

But another point yet remains to be considered. John’s 
gospel, we are told, differs not only in style, but in matter, from 
the synoptics, and Christ, it is said, could not have uttered even 
the substance of what John has ascribed to him. Now, here 
we differ toto colo from our author. He entirely forgets, what 
seems to us too generally forgotten in dealing with this subject, 
that in the first three gospels, and indeed in all the four, we 
have only a very partial and fragmentary account of either the 
words or the works of Jesus. This is plainly stated by St John 
himself (chap. xx. 30; xxi. 25), and it is implied also in the 
synoptics. ‘Thus, in the answer which Jesus gave to the mes- 
sengers of the Baptist, he spoke among other things of “the 
dead being raised up”—vsxgol éysigovras (Luke vii. 22),—as if even 
that had been no uncommon occurrence, though very few 
accounts of such miracles are recorded by the evangelists. This 
consideration may serve in some measure to explain how it 
came to pass that the raising of Lazarus was passed over with- 
out notice by the writers of the first three gospels. That event 
probably did not seem to them so extraordinary as it does to 
us, There were multitudes, apparently, of as striking cases 
which have not been recorded. The cycle of evangelical 
teaching seems soon to have assumed a definite form at Jeru- 
salem, such as we have it presented to us by the synoptics; .but 
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this embraced only the smallest part of what Christ actually 
did and said. Hence John, writing afterwards, had a wide field 
both of incidents and discourses from which to select his topics, 
and as he himself informs us, he still left by far the greater part 
untold, so that, had it pleased God to lead others of the apostles, 
such as Andrew or Thomas, to write a life of Jesus, we might 
have had yet other and different accounts of the works which he 
performed, and of the words which issued from his li 
Nor, as M. Renan himself admits, are points of affinity want- 
ing between the first three gospels and that of John. “Certain 
ges of Luke,” he says, “in which there is, as it were, an 
echo of the Johannine traditions, prove that these traditions 
were not.a thing altogether unknown to the rest of the Chris- 
tian community” (p. xxxvii). He instances the pardon of the 
woman that was a sinner, the knowledge which Luke shews of 
the family of Bethany, and other particulars in the third gos- 
1, which he judges to be more or less in accordance with the 
ourth. He might have also referred to Mat. xi. 25-30, Luke 
x. 21, in which we find the exact spirit which breathes through- 
out the fourth gospel. Such passages in the synoptics are in 
fact a kind of side-lights, which sufficiently shew the accuracy 
of the substance of those discourses of Christ which are reported 
only by John. He set himself in his old age, under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of promise, to gather from the wide field, 
rapidly passed over by his predecessors, some of those reminis- 
cences of his Master which were especially dear to his own 
heart, and which he thought would be permanently valuable to 
his Christian brethren. The substance of his memoranda was 
perfect and absolute truth, while the form which they assumed 
was such as was dictated by the special purpose which he had 
in view, and by the providential circumstances in which he was 
1 


We do not, then, totally object to the comparison which M. 
Renan institutes between Xenophon and the Synoptics on the 
one hand, and Plato and John on the other. Toa certain extent 
the analogy is quite correct. The actual words of Socrates are 
no doubt more exactly reported to us by Xenophon than 
Plato, Yet it may be doubted if Plato has not, after all, given 
us a more full and faithful portraiture of Socrates, than, with 
all his mere verbal accuracy, we have from Xenophon. And 
so it is with the gospels. John, like Plato, was probably more 
capable of fully understanding his Master than were the others, 
and with less literal exactness, has nevertheless more accurately 
depicted the spiritual and divine aspects of the character of 
Christ. So far the analogy may be admitted. But if, as can 
hardly be doubted, Plato has in many instances only used his 
master’s name to give expression to his own thoughts, we find 
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no reason for admitting any such supposition in reference to 
the fourth gospel. The Christ whom it depicts is the same 
Christ whom we find in the gospel of Matthew, and in the 
epistles of St Paul. The very same truths are announced both 
of him and by him; the only difference is, that the writer 
wells more on the divine side of his character, and clothes in 
his own style and phraseology those a sma lessons of wisdom 
to which he had listened from the Saviour’s lips. 
Our author's final conclusion respecting the gospels is ex- 
pressed in these words :— 


“ They are neither biographies after the fashion of Suetonius, nor 
fictitious legends after the manner of Philostratus : they are legendl- 
ary biographies. I shall willingly compare them to the legends of 
the saints, the lives of Plotinus, of Proclus, of Isidore, and other 
writings of the same kind, in which historical truth, and the desire 


to present models of virtue, are combined in different degrees.”— 
P. xliv. 


This conclusion respecting the character of the gospels is the 
capital error of M. Renan’s book. It is more fatal than even 
his denial of the supernatural. For, he does not profess abso- 
lutely, and in all conceivable cases, to reject the miraculous, 
“We do not say,” he remarks, “that miracle is impossible ; 


we say that up till now no miracle has been proved.” He then 
goes on to state the conditions under which alone a miraculous 
occurrence would be rendered credible at the present day. If 
these conditions were fulfilled, he declares himself ready to 
admit the supernatural. He has not, in terms at least, taken 
up the extreme position of Hume, that no evidence can prove 
a miracle. Rather, he has distinctly repudiated such a principle, 
however much at times he may seem to write in accordance 
with it. But he thinks that never as yet has satisfactory evi- 
dence of a miracle been furnished, and therefore he declares,— 


“ Until a new order of things arrive, we will maintain this prin- 
ciple of historical criticism, that a supernatural account cannot be 
admitted as such, that it always implies credulity or imposture ; 
and that the duty of the historian is to explain it, and examine 


what proportion of truth and error may be concealed under it.”— 
P. lii. 


But what becomes of this principle if it can be shewn that our 
existing gospels are truly historical records? What if their cha- 
racter, and the circumstances in which they were composed, prove 
that they cannot be regarded as legendary? What if they are 
demonstrated to stand alone among historical accounts in regard 
to the accuracy with which they have reported the words and 
works of him to whom they relate? M. Renan, referring to the 
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general uncertainty of history, says——“ When we have two re- 
ports of the same fact, it is extremely rare that the two are in 
agreement. Is not this one reason why, when we have only a 
single account, we should suspect its perfect accuracy? We 
may affirm that, among all the anecdotes, discourses, and cele- 
brated sayings reported by historians, there is not one + a 8 
authentic. Were there any short-hand writers present to cate 

the rapid words? Was there any recorder always near to 
note the gestures, demeanour, and sentiments of the persons in 
question?” Now, we maintain, and believe we can shew, that 
such demands for accuracy are realized in the evangelical his- 
tories. These accounts come to us from the immediate presence 
of Christ himself, reporting his very words, and often describing 
his looks and gestures. The synoptical gospels are the works 
of three independent writers, all varying somewhat in their 
narrative, as would naturally be the case, but all agreeing mar~- 
vellously, both as to the words which they report, and the works 
they relate. If this be so, they must be accepted as of the 
highest historic value, and it is impossible to eliminate from 
them, except by the most arbitrary criticism, those accounts of 
supernatural events which they contain. No one can doubt, as 
M. Renan himself admits, that the canonical gospels are totally 
different in character and authority from those apocryphal 
gospels which appeared at an early age in thechurch. “ These 
latter,” he says, “are flat and puerile spe cage having the 
canonical for their foundation, and not adding to them anything 
of consequence.” The same sharp contrast is presented be- 
tween the canonical writings and those of the apostolic fathers. 
The gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, with the other 
books of the New Testament, are universally admitted to stand 
alone among all the literature of antiquity. And, as we have 
endeavoured to shew, this is naturally accounted for by their 
origin. They all rise from the very fountain head of Chris- 
tianity. Not only do they, as M. Renan—departing entirely from 
the conclusions of the Tiibingen schébl—declares, belong to the 
first century of our era, but also to the first form which the 
history of our faith assumed. They are the primary, authentic 
records of the life of Jesus. They comprise the accounts of 
men who were, “from the beginning, eye-witnesses” (a= dgyii¢ 
airérras, Luke i. 1) of the events which they narrate ; all possi 

bility of legend is thus excluded ; they come to us furnishing 
that evidence of the supernatural which our author desiderates ; 
evidence which does not, indeed, pretend to be im sao by that 
parade of science which he deems necessary to the acceptance 
of a miracle at the present day, but evidence of a historical 
kind which is the most conclusive it is possible to conceive, and 
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which leaves nothing more to be desired by those who believe 
anything whatever that rests upon the basis of testimony. 

The pirov ~pside¢, then, of this book is the false estimate which 
it forms of the evangelical records. But for this fupdamental 
mistake, it would have never appeared. The life of Jesus, 
which it professes to reconstruct on “ rational principles,” has 
in fact already, and once for all, been written in the gospels. 
But by the false conclusions to which his criticism of the gospel 
history has led him, M. Renan finds himself with nothing more 
authoritative than “legendary biographies,” when he proceeds 
to delineate the history of the founder of Christianity ; every- 
thing that might have restrained his pen, or guarded his state- 
ments, is thus swept out of his way ; and it is now our painful 
duty to set before our readers some glimpses of that frightful 
distortion of the Life of Christ which he has in this unhappy 
work presented to the world. 


The Jesus of M. Renan was a mere man, the son of Joseph 
and Mary. He was born at Nazareth, and not Bethlehem, as 
subsequent legends asserted. He appeared just at the proper 
time to act as the “interpreter” of those hopes and aspirations 
which were then stirring so deeply the hearts of his country- 
men. The place of his abode was peculiarly adapted to refine 
his taste, and gratify his love for natural scenery. Nazareth 
was then, and is even now, distinguished for its outward attrac- 
tions. Its environs are charming, and no spot in the world was 
so well fitted for dreams of absolute happiness, All the educa- 
tion he received was what he derived from the smiling and 
impressive scenes in which his days were spent. « He spoke the 

gar tongue of the country, and probably knew nothing of 
Greek. Even Jewish learning, such as it was, remained utterly 
unknown to him, unless we must except some acquaintance 
with the principles of Rabbi Hillel, who lived half a century 
before him. “Hillel,” in fact, “was the true master of Jesus, 
if we may speak of a mastr in connection with one who shewed 
himself possessed of so great originality.” He was greatly im- 
pressed with the books of the Old Testament. The law, indeed, 
does not appear to have had any great charm for him, but the 

ms and the prophets, Isaiah in particular, continued all his 
ife his nourishment and support. Some of the a hal 
writings had a great influence over him, and this was especiall 
the case with the book of Daniel. Jesus was early filled with 
the spirit of this book, and yielded himself fully to the lofty hopes 
which it encouraged. His general knowledge was very small. 
The earth seemed to him to be still divided into kingdoms 
which made war upon each other. He had no distinct idea of 
the power of Cesar, or of that “Roman peace” which dis- 
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tinguished his age. He was ignorant of that great conclusion 
which Lucretius had set forth in such an admirable manner, 
almost a century before him, as to the inflexibility of the laws 
by which the universe is governed, and the consequent exclusion 
of all divine interposition in human affairs. But the supersti- 
tious belief of former ages still lin among the Jews, both in 
Palestine and Egypt, and was fully participated in by Jesus :— 


“He believed in a devil, whom he regarded as a kind of genius 
of evil (Matt. vi. 13), and he imagined, like all around him, that 
nervous diseases were the effect of demons, who took possession of 
the sufferer, and drove him hither and thither. The marvellous 
was not for him the exceptional, it was the normal condition. The 
conception of the supernatural, with its impossibilities, did not 
appear till the day on which the experimental science of nature was 
born. The man who is a stranger to every idea of physical science, 
who believes that by prayer he changes the course of the clouds, 
arrests disease and death itself, finds nothing extraordinary in 
miracles, because the entire course of affairs is to him the result of the 
free volitions of the Deity. Thisintellectual state was always that of 
Jesus. But in his grand soul such a belief produced effects altogether 
opposed to those arrived at by the vulgar. With them, faith in the 
special action of God led toa ridiculous credulity, and to the trickery 
of charlatans. With him, it led to a profound conception of the 
familiar relations of man with God, and to an exaggerated belief in 
the power of man—beautiful errors, which were the root of his 
power; for, if they were one day to expose his mistakes to the eyes 
of the physicist and the chemist, they gave him a hold upon his age 
of which no man was ever possessed, either before or since.”"—P. 41. 


His elevated character, rising above all the restraints of rela- 
tionship and country, soon n to reveal itself. The age in which 
he lived was very different from our own. We now risk little 
and gain little; then, as at every heroic epoch of human acti- 
vity, men risked everything, and gained everythmg. A gigantic 
dream had for ages haunted the Fewish people, and, in spite of 
all reverses, rose up with ever new freshness before their mind ; 
they believed themselves the destined lords of the world, and 
rulers of all nations. Jesus, from the moment that he began 
to think, was enveloped by that burning atmosphere which 
then gave birth to such enthusiasm, both of thought and action, 
in Palestine. ‘“ Our hesitations, our doubts, never touched him. 
This summit of the mountain of Nazareth, on which no man 
can now sit without some troubled, though perhaps frivolous 
thoughts about his destiny, Jesus sat there twenty times with- 
out a single doubt. Free from selfishness, the source of our 
griefs, which makes us sternly seek an interest for virtue be- 
yond the grave, he thought of nothing but his work, his race, 
and humanity.” He never attached much importance to the 
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political events of his time, and was probably ill-informed re- 
garding them. Yet the seditious movement of Judas, the 
Gaulonite, had much influence upon him. He was guarded by 
its ill success from any such attempt. It had been prompted 
by opposition to the census of Quirinus, and it was probably by 
reaction against such a mistake that Jesus uttered his maxim 
with respect to paying tribute to Ceasar. His was to be quite 
another course, and his was now “a dream of quite a different 
kingdom and deliverance.” —P. 61. 

Our author thus teaches that Jesus started on his public life 
with no definite idea of the course he was to follow. He might 
turn out either a political demagogue or a heavenly-minded 
teacher. Circumstances determined the event, and fortunately 
diverted him from the path which the Gaulonite had chosen. 
The conception of his real work as a teacher and reformer gra- 
dually dawned upon his mind, and, by a happy accident, he who 
might have been known to us only asthe obscure leader of some 
fanatical Jews, turned out the instructor of his own and all suc- 
ceeding generations ! 

We are next treated to one of those lively pictures of Pales- 
tinian scenery, which M. Renan’s residence in the Holy Land, 
as director of the scientific mission sent by the French Go- 
vernment in 1860 to explore the ancient Pheenicia, combined 
with his great descriptive power, has enabled him to present 
with such vivid colouring and life-like truthfulness. “The 
most melancholy district in the world is perhaps the region 
round about Jerusalem. Galilee, on the contrary, was a country 
full of verdure, shade, and smiles, the true country of the song 
of songs, and of the lays of the Beloved.” Mingling in such 
ravishing scenes, the spirit of Jesus shared in the joyous charac- 
ter of the region in which he lived; and, exclaims our author— 


“ Leave the austere John the Baptist in his desert of Judea, to 
preach repentance, to thunder without ceasing, to live on locusts in 
the company of jackals. Why should the friends of the bridegroom 
fast while the bridegroom is with them ? Will not joy form part of 
the kingdom of God? Is she not the daughter of the humble in 
heart, of men of good will?” And thus, he adds, “The whole 
history of infant Christianity became a kind of delicions pastoral. A 
Messiah at the marriage feast, the courtezan and the good Zaccheus 
called to its festivities, the founders of the kingdom of heaven as a 
company of paranymphs—there you see what Galilee has been bold 
enough to present to the world, and which she has had influence to 
make accepted.” —P. 67. 


Can our readers forbear a smile at this grotesque perversion 
of the facts of the gospel history? Did we not remember that 
the writer of the passage is a Frenchman, and a man of bril- 
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liant imagination, we should almost be tem to suspect that 
“the wine of Galilee,” which he assures = was pre to uli if 
we may judge by that which the Jews still bring to Safed,” and 
which, he informs us, ‘‘the inhabitants were accustomed to 
drink largely,” fortifying this statement by numerous Scripture 
references, (Matt. ix. 17; xi. 19, &.), was at the moment of 
composing it at work in the author's brain. Bnt the subject 
before us is far too serious for jesting, and a very different feel- 
ing arises in the mind. We are both indignant and grieved 
that any one should be able to draw such a picture of Christ 
from the accounts preserved in the gospels; and, alas! we are 
soon called to follow our author into statements which are still 
more fitted to give rise to feelings both of resentment and 
horror. 

Hitherto, the worst charge which M. Renan has brought 
against Jesus is that of ignorance and enthusiasm. But he is 
now about to assail even his moral character. His pen seems 
to have paused and hesitated, as well it might, before proceeding 
to this part of his work. It is in a somewhat roundabout way 
that the first accusation is made. Regret is expressed that 
Jesus did not confine himself to those aphorisms by which, in 
imitation of former rabbis, he had inaugurated his teaching. 
Christianity was in fact then perfect, more so than it became 
afterwards; but as yet there were no Christians. And to 
make these, to gain followers, was the fatal temptation which 
proved too strong for the moral integrity of Jesus. “ Certainly 
if the gospel had been limited to a few chapters of Matthew and 
Luke, it would have been more perfect than it is, and not ex- 
posed as it is now to so great objections ; but without miracles 
would it have converted the world? If Jesus had died at the 
moment of his career which we have reached, there would have 
been no such page in his life as now grieves us; but, greater in 
the sight of God, he would have remained unknown to men.” 
It is here insinuated, what is more plainly asserted afterwards, 
that, in order to make way for his doctrines in the world, Jesus 
was induced to lay claim to the miraculous. He thus succeeded 
as he could not otherwise have done, and, according to M. Renan, 
he has, in this way, attained an unrivalled position, not ony 
among the teachers, but the rulers of the world. He was led, 
it seems, to this new development of character by his inter- 

course with John. the Baptist. We are guarded by our 
author, needlessly, as most readers will feel, against imagining 
that John was an old man when he met with Jesus, and are 
assured that it was in the exercise of that self-denial of which 
gorth alone is capable, that he bore such cordial testimony to 

esus. At the same time, says M. Renan, volunteering a piece 
of information which will be new to most readers, “Jesus, during 
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the whole time that he passed near John, recognised him as 
his superior, and did not develop his own genius except 
timidly.” With all his originality, he was, in fact, for some 
weeks or months, the imitator of the Baptist ; and as baptism 
had already brought John into favourable notice, Jesus, with 
that tendency which he always shewed to adopt practices 
“simply because they were oe ee ” (!), also began to employ 
the same rite, along with his disciples) Upon the whole, the 
influence which John had upon ra was of a mischievous 
character. It arrested him in his legitimate development, and 
gave another tendency to his life. “It appears, also,” we are 
told, but in what way it appears we learn not; for, accordin 
to all the evangelists, that intercourse with the Baptist whic 
M. Renan is pleased to place after the delivery of the sermon 
on the mount, took place before it :— 


“Tt appears, also, that his residence near John, less by the action 
of the Baptist than by the natural progress of his own thoughts, 
tended greatly to mature his ideas of the kingdom of God. His 
word of command henceforth is ‘the good news,’ the announcement 
that the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Jesus will no longer be 
merely a delightful moralist, striving to comprise in lively and 
concise aphorisms lessons of sublimity; he is a transcendent revolu- 
tionist, who endeavours to remodel the world to its very foundations, 
and to found upon earth the ideal which he had conceived. . . . He 
looked upon himself as the universal reformer. Heaven and earth, 
with the whole of nature, madness, disease, and death, are nothing 
but his instruments. In his access of heroic will, he believed him- 
self almighty. If the earth does not yield herself to this highest 
transformation, she will be burned, purified by fire and the breath 

-of God. A new heaven will be created, and the whole world will 
be peopled with the angels of God.”—P. 115, 118. 


M. Renan’s hero—for we cannot any longer pretend to find 
in his Jesus a trace of our adorable Redeemer—now advances 
at full speed in his downward career. Possessed by an idea 
which became more and more imperious and exclusive, Jesus 
henceforth went forward with a kind of fatal im bility in 
the course which his own astonishing genius, and the extraor- 
dinary circumstances in which he lived, had marked out for 
him. Moral considerations were no longer allowed to stand in 
the way of success. ‘“ A group of men and women, all distin- 
guished by the same spirit of youthful candour and simple inno- 
cence, espoused his cause, and said to him, ‘Thoa art the 
Messiah.’ As the Messiah behoved to be the son of David, 
they naturally assigned him this title, which was synonymous 
with the former. Jesus allowed it to be given to him with 

leasure, although it caused him some embarrassment, his real 
irth being well understood.” Teaching and preaching in the 











> 
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“ terrestrial paradise” around the Lake of Gennesareth, he made 
many zealous converts, among whom Mary of Magdala held 
a distinguished place. She had been greatly afflicted with some 
nervous diseases, and “Jesus, by his beauty, pure and sweet, 
soothed her troubled organization.” This was only one striking 
proof of the fact, as M. Renan deems it, that he owed his 
numerous conquests to “the infinite charm of his person and 
his speech.” A heart-stirring word, a look which roused some 
conscience that required only to be awaked, gained for him 
ardent disciples. Yet so perverse was he, that, though possessing 
these legitimate and powerful means of succeeding, he must 
needs stoop to the practice of deception :— 

“ Sometimes Jesus made use of an innocent artifice, such as Joan 
of Arc also employed. He affected to know something secret about 
the persons whom he wished to gain, or he happily reminded them 
of some circumstance dear to their heart. It was thus that he im- 
pressed Nathanael, Peter, and the woman of Samaria. Concealing 
the true source of his power, I mean his superiority to those who 
surrounded him, he permitted them to believe, in accordance with 
the ideas of the time, ideas which were fully shared by himself, that 


a revelation from on high discovered to him their secrets, and laid 
bare to him their hearts.”—P. 162. 


It would be tedious and unprofitable to follow closely the 
further development of this wild romance. We are told (p. 173), 
that “the first condition for being a disciple of Jesus was to 
realise one’s property, and give the proceeds to the poor,” as if 
the members of the family at Bethany, Joseph of Arimathea, 
and others, were not disciples. In the same strain, we are 
assured that Jesus resolutely closed the kingdom of heaven 
against the rich, as such, and held out a hope of eternal life 
only to those who were, either of necessity or from choice, lite- 

y without possessions. He found himself of no account in 
Jerusalem, being lost amid the multitude who flocked to that 
city on the occasion of the festivals, yet urged on by destiny, 
we suppose, for our author suggests no reasonable motive, he 
struggled hard to make himself known within that heedless city. 
Greater success attended him among the heathen and the Sama- 
ritans, but Galilee was the paradise in which he revelled. The 
idealistic Galileans saw nothing wrong in his assuming the title 
of the Son of David, though his descent was known, 
since they believed him destined to restore the pristine glory of 
Israel. It is doubtful if he was suiey-t0 tht Shaggy those 
genealogies by which his partisans endeavoured to prove his 
royal descent. At any rate, the legend respecting him was the 
fruit of a grand and entirely spontaneous conspiracy, that formed 
itself around him while he was still living. it i beyond doubt 
that he himself never sought to pass for an incarnation of the 
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Deity. Such a thought, we are told, was utterly alien to the 
Jewish spirit ; but how, in that case, it arose and spread among 
his disciples we are not informed. He appears always to have 
nine a stranger to those refinements of theology, such as 
the dcctrine of the Trinity, and the incarnation, which were 
soon to fill the world with barren disputes. And then we are 
assured with true Spartan morality, that there is nothing wrong 
in deceiving those who are willing to be deceived,—“le seul 
coupable, c’est lhumanité que veut étre trompée,’—populus 
vult decipi, et decipiatur ! 

In the chapter on miracles we are told Jesus could not help 
being a party to the deceit which was practised, unless he aban- 
doned his pretensions to be accepted as the Messiah. Rather 
than give up the great ambition of his heart, he yielded to that 
demand for the miraculous, then prevalent amongst the Jews, 
and devoted himself to the practice of thaumaturgy. The only 
real power which he may have exerted was of a sentimental 
kind. 

“ Who will venture to say, that in many cases in which there are 
no well-marked injuries, contact with an exquisite person (personne 
exquise ), may not equal all the resources of medicine ? The pleasure 
of seeing such an one cures. He gives what he can,—a breath, a 
hope,—and that is not in vain.” And let not any one, says our 
author, severely blame him for the deceptions which he practised. 
These were necessary to meet the exigences of his condition. 
Moreover, he did not willingly yield to the temptation which was 
presented to him. True, according to our notions, he may not 
have resisted sufficiently, but, speaking generally, he became a 
thaumaturge and exorcist against his will. ‘‘ The miracles of Jesus 
were a violence which was done him by his age, a concession 
which the passing necessity extorted from him. Both the exorcist 
‘and the thaumaturge are gone, but the religious reformer will live 
for ever.”—P. 268. 


It is supposed that “this last phase of the active life of Jesus 
lasted about eighteen months,” and a long account is given of 
the way in which, according to M. Renan, his enthusiasm in- 
creased until he was at length “totally out of connection with 
nature, family, friendship, and country no longer having a mean- 
ing tohim. Without doubt he had from this time made the 
sacrifice of his life. At times, one is tempted to believe that, 
seeing in his own death a means of founding his: kingdom, he 
conceived the deliberate purpose of compassing his own destruc- 
tion.” Such is the frightful conception with which the author 

roceeds to a consideration of the remainder of the evangelical 
Pistory. And truly dreadful is the ageéunt which, under the 
influence of this idea, he gives of the last solemn scenes in the 
‘life of our Redeemer. There is much in this part of M. Renan’s 
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work which we could hardly venture to quote, so blasphemous 
and revolting are the views which he presents. His Jesus pro- 
ceeds to Jerusalem with the most sinister purpose. He takes 
every opportunity of irritating the authorities in that city. 
“His exquisite mockeries, his satirical provocations, always 
struck to the heart.” So greatly does M. omen admire these 
invectives of his hero, that he exclaims, “Incomparable touches! 
and touches worthy of a Son of God! None but a God could 
have smitten in such a manner.” Had it not been for this 
exasperating conduct, our author thinks that Jesus would have 
remained long unnoticed, and would have perished at last in 
that terrific storm which was soon to sweep away the whole 
Jewish nation. But both he and his disciples acted in such a 
manner as to hasten on his death. It had long been felt that 
the favourable opinion of Galilee was not sufficient. Accept- 
ance by the leading authorities in Judea was deemed essential 
to the success of the young reformer; and now it was deter- 
mined to attempt the miraculous on a stupendous scale, in the 
hope that, after all, Jerusalem might be won. Hence the 
fiction of the raising of Lazarus! There is probably, thinks 
M. Renan, some substratum of truth in the account given of that 
event by St John. Lazarus seems to have been ill, and the 
joy felt on account of the arrival of Christ at Bethany may 


have been the means of restoring him. And then—our readers 
will excuse the shock to their feelings, that we may exhibit to 
them the abyss of profanity and folly into which this rational 
interpreter of the life of Jesus at last aa ad perhaps the 


ardent desire of stopping the mouth of those who fiercely denied 
the divine mission of their friend, led these passionate souls at 
Bethany beyond all bounds. Perhaps Lazarus, still pale from 
his illness, made himself be wrapped round with bands like a 
corpse, and shut up in the family tomb.” Jesus was not yet 
aware of the fraud. He believed his friend really dead, and 
hence the deep emotion which he displayed at the grave. But 
he wished again to see one whom he had so dearly loved, and 
the stone being taken away, Lazarus came forth in the habili- 
ments of death. This apparition might naturally be r ed 
by the whole multitude as a resurrection ; and Jesus, no longer 
master of himself, countenanced the delusion, and could only 
console himself by the reflection that “death would in a few 
days restore him his divine liberty, and rescue him from the 
fatal necessities of his assumption of a character which every 
day became more exacting and more difficult to sustain,” p. 363. 

This is the construction of a life of Jesus on rational principles! 
This is what infidelity requires us to accept, instead of a simple 
belief in the gospel narrative! This is what is to supplant the 
faith of Christendom, and prove the folly of that homage which 
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has hitherto been paid to the divine Redeemer! We thank 
M. Renan for the work he has accomplished. More conclusively 
than ever has he illustrated the credulity of unbelief, and 
shewn that, while such are the monstrosities which the infidel 
accepts, the mysteries which, on the authority of ‘heaven, the 
Christian believes, need not yet tremble to present themselves 
to the consideration of the world. 

We have next an account of the solemn events which took 
place during the last week of the life of Jesus, but it is needless 
to say. how different these appear in the pages of M. Renan from 
what they do as set before us in the sacred narrative. One ofthe 
most hideous caricatures of the Gospel history in the whole 
book is the description which is given of the agony in Geth- 
semane. Nothing could more conclusively prove M. Renan’s 
utter incompetency for the work which he has undertaken, than 
the shallowness of that attempt which he here makes to sound 
the depth of anguish then existing in the Saviour’s heart. We 
shudder at the cool impiety of his words when, in explanation 
of that mysterious sorrow, he asks respecting Jesus, “ Did he 
recal the clear fountains of Galilee, where he might have re- 
freshed himself? the vine and the fig-tree under which he might 
have sat? the young girls who might perhaps have consented to 
love him? Did he curse his cruel destiny which had debarred 
him from joys granted to all others? Did he regret his too 
exalted nature, and, the victim of his own greatness, did he 
lament not having remained a simplé citizen at Nazareth? 
We cannot tell.” Yet, strange to say, M. Renan declares that 
there was still something so sublime in the character of his 
Jesus, that his disciples could not comprehend him. Surely, 
the man who could indulge in such regrets as those just 
mentioned, had sunk at least to the level of ordinary humanity, 
and should have had no difficulty in finding multitudes to 
understand him. But, in some way inconceivable to us, the 
author still contrives to keep up an enthusiastic admiration for 
his hero; and, having described in his own way, the closing 
scene upon the cross, bursts forth into a glowing apostrophe— 
“ Repose now in thy glory, noble initiator! Thy work is finished : 
thy divinity is established. . . . Between thee and God man- 
kind will not any longer distinguish. Fully conqueror of death, 
take possession of thy kingdom, to which, by the royal path 
which thou hast traced, thou shalt be followed by generations 
of adorers!” (p. 426.) 

We cannot accept these and other laudations which occur in 
this book, as ascriptions of praise to the only Jesus whom we 
acknowledge ; and we have no sympathy with the writer in 
assignin me em to the character which he has described. The 
Jesus : Renan fills us with unutterable loathing, and the 
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eulogies which his author heaps upon him, give rise only toa feelin 
of disgust. What! hen their Sotatite Gin: shah’ ots onisticatls 
of ignorance, enthusiasm, imposture, and moral weakness is to 
take place? Is it before such a being—more repulsive than 
even the goddess of reason herself—that the enlightened, critical, 
and scientific world, represented by M. Renan, is now to worship ¢ 
If so, we beg to decline assisting at such worship. We have 
still some old-fashioned predilections in favour of truth and up- 
rightness, which prevent us from echoing the praises that 
M. Renan gives to his idol, and which leads us still to bow with 
humble reverence at the throne of Him who was “ full of 

and oe: and who “did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth.” 

Our author has found it convenient toclose his history of the 
life of Jesus without any detailed examination of the evidence 
of the resurrection. We are promised in the next volume an 
explanation of the manner in which the legends relative to this 
point gradually arose. In the mean time, M. Renan favours us 
with a “es of the long-hidden truth on this aps ay ed 
tion, and suggests the theory with which, in its fully develo: 
form, be is afterwards to enlighten the world, when he says -— 


* The life of Jesus ends for the historian with his last sigh. But 
such was the impression which he had left in the heart of his dis- 
ciples and of some devoted friends, that still, during several weeks, 
he was for them a living comforter. Had his body been taken 
away ? (Matt. xxviii. 15; John xx. 2) or did enthusiasm, always 
eredulous, really hatch, at a subsequent date, the mass of accounts 
by which an attempt was made to establish the doctrine of the 
resurrection? That is a point respecting which, in the absence of 
full and reliable accounts, we shall be ignorant for ever. We may 
say, however, that the strong imagination of Mary Magdalene played 
in this matier an important part. Divine power of love! sacred 
moments, when the passion of a female enthusiast gives to the 
world a resuscitated God !”—P. 434. 


We have thus presented, in miniature, the picture of Jesus 
which M. Renan has ens 4a our deseri a =e 
employed as much as i e language the author, so 
oar in sei Meshioun him. And now that our work 
is finished, we feel that a very few concluding words will be 
sufficient. It would be a waste of time and argument to take 

ins to shew that the character here drawn is not that of our 

. M. Renan’s conception of Jesus is manifestly as 
false as his criticism of the gospels has been shewn to 
be erroneous. It is to be hoped, for the it of humanity, 
that such a being as is depicted in this book never really existed. 
Every feeling of decency is revolted by the monstrous amalga- 
mation of truth and falsehood, grandeur and meanness, personal 
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weakness, yet pre-eminent influence, which are attributed to 
the Jesus of this book. But whether or not such a character 
was ever really exhibited among men, one thing is certain, that 
the Jesus of Scripture does not correspond to the picture. 

There are almost countless details in which it might be shewn 
how far M. Renan has strayed from the truth in his delineation 
of the great subject of gospel history, but we shall content our- 
selves with two closing remarks, the one bearing on the writer 
himself, and the other on the work which he has executed. 

What has struck us most in reading this book is the author's 
utter want of spiritual perception. All with him is outward. 
His hero is moulded entirely by external influences. The ravish- 
ments of Galilee steep him “in a kind of poetical mysticism, 
confounding heaven with earth,” p. 67. He gains disciples, 
not, as we would infer from the gospel narrative, through the 
power which he shewed of being able to meet their spiritual 
wants—such a thing is never hinted at by our author—but “by 
the infinite charm which exhaled from his person,” pp. 80, 139, 
&c. Now this of itself clearly shews the unfitness of M. Renan 
to treat the subject which he has ventured to handle, and fur- 
nishes a sad but instructive commentary on these words of the 
apostle: “The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 

And then as to the work itself, the one conclusive demon- 
stration of its failure is, that it is plainly insufficient to account 
for the admitted facts. This is the crushing objection to which, 
in common with every infidel scheme of the life of Jesus that 
has ever been put forth, it is exposed. In this respect the con- 
structive Renan is as helpless as the destructive Strauss, Nei- 
ther of them accounts for these two grand facts, Christ and 
Christianity. How such a character as that of Jesus was ever 
exhibited, or, if you will, ever conceived ; how he drew disciples 
round him, though opposing all their strongest predilections, 
and how these adhered to him in the face of persecution and 
death ; how his religion made way in the world, though pos- 
sessed of no external advantages, and though coming into 
violent collision with the deeply-rooted prejudices of ages ; and 
how it has continued an increasing power upon the earth down 
to the pent day,—these are a few of the hard questions to 
which this book returns no answer, and which can be answered 


ony by an acknowledgment of the great truth that Christianity 
18 divine, and that its author is to be recognised as at once the 
eternal Son of God, and the almighty Saviour of the world. 
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Art. VII.—Biblical Botany. 


1. Olavi Celsit Hierobotanicon, sive de Plantes Sacre Scriptura Disserta- 
tiones breves. Prostat Amsteleedami, apud J. Wersrentum. 1748. 

2. The Plants of the Bible—T'rees and Shrubs. Professor Baurour. Edin- 
burgh: T. Nelson & Sons, 1857. 

3. Plants and Trees of Scripture. Religious Tract Society, Paternoster 
Row, London. 


Brsticat Botany is one of the most interesting departments 
of sacred literature. The vegetable productions of that hal- 
lowed land, where all the nations of the earth come together 
to worship, over whose acres walked the blessed feet of our 
Redeemer, and whose every object and scene are indelibly 
associated with the most momentous incidents in the history 
of mankind, have a perpetual attraction, an irresistible fas- 
cination about them which those of no other country possess. 
Memorial plants, which grow amid scenes consecrated by 
the poet’s song, or the hero’s devotion, have ever a wondrous 
power of appeal to our deepest sympathies. We value a 
flower, however lowly, plucked from storied ground, incom- 
parably more than one found in a common situation, how- 
ever distinguished for beauty or fragrance. A blade of grass 
from the grave of Bunyan; a wall-flower from the ruined 
shrines of Iona; or a sprig of that southernwood which, as 
Kinglake touchingly relates, reminded the British soldiers 
in the Crimea of home, by its familiar perfume crushed out 
under the horses’ hoofs in the battle charge; these things, 
mere trifles in themselves, possessing no intrinsic beauty or 
value, speak to the dullest soul in language that cannot be 
mistaken. Every one can understand the feelings that over- 
powered Dr Carey, when he observed a daisy springing up 
in his garden at Serampore, having been conveyed to India 
in earth with other seeds; or the emotion that thrilled all 
hearts in an Australian city, when it was announced that a 
primrose from England had just arrived by ship, in full 
bloom, in a flower-pot. Verily the charm of association is 
more powerful than any other charm, idealizing and beauti- 
fying the humblest and most familiar object. And if its 
influence be felt so keenly in the cases we have mentioned, 
how much more strongly must it operate in everything con- 
nected with that strange country, whose very dust and rub- 
bish are dear to every Christian heart, in the case of those 
flowers on whose ancestors, in the very same spots, the e 

of Jesus rested in admiration and blessing—and which he 
canonized and associated for ever with Himself—in lessons 
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of undying beauty and wisdom! * The rose of Sharon, and 
the lily of the valley, are more ante to us because they 
were deemed worthy to form emblems of Him who was alto- 
gether lovely. As the very streams in an Alpine region run 
conscious of the mountains; as every tree and flower has 
something more than its own beauty or majesty, when it 
grows in the shadow, or in the light of those _— ranges 
that seem the commingling of heaven and earth; so’the 
light of that wonderful Book—-so human, yet so divine— 
sheds a halo of the deepest-interest over every plant on 
which it rests; we gather with the flowers, over whose pro- 
genitors the shadow of the God-man must sometimes have 
d during His weary pilgrimage on earth, more and other 
boanky than what the dews and the sunshine of heaven had 
nourished in them. The names of most of these sacred 
plants are familiar to us as household words. They were 
amongst the earliest lessons we learnt at a mother’s knee. 
Many a simple child, or untutored peasant, who is altogether 
ignorant of the names and histories of the wild-flowers which 
up season after season in the fields and woods around 
his home, knows of that fig-tree which our Saviour blasted for 
its barrenness, knows of that sycamore into whose branches 
Zaccheus climbed to gratify a blessed curiosity, knows of the 
lilies of Mount Tabor, pronounced by Him who made them, 
more richly arrayed in nature’s robes than Solomon in all 
his glory. Many an humble scholar, untaught in all other 
botanical lore, is learned in the mint, anise, and cumin of 
the New Testament, and can see in imagination the cedar 
forest of Lebanon, the palm-grove of Jericho, and the vener- 
able olives in the Garden of Gethsemane, in whose mysterious 
shadow the darkest hour of earthly agony was spent, more 
vividly than any description can enable him to realise the 
glories of tropical forests, or the vineyards and orange-groves 
that are nearer at hand. 

But though the subject of Scripture botany is thus sur- 
rounded with a romantic interest, and is familiar in its 
general aspect, and in the garb of an English translation, to 
the popular mind, there is in reality no department of Bibli- 
cal research in which the scientific student encounters greater 
difficulties and lexities. These arise chiefly from two 
sources, Ist, The obscurity in which almost every allusion 
to plants in the Bible is sche anehonde and, 2dly, The peculiar 
political condition of Bible lands, which hen. hitherto pre- 
vented a thorough investigation of their natural 
We have a few remarks to offer on both these heads. in 
regard to the first, we observe that no class of writers ever 
derived more assistance from the physical world in the illus- 
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tration of their works than the authors of the Bible. They 
lived in the very eye of nature, amid some of her grandest 
and most striking scenes, in a state of society more favour- 
able for the cultivation of the observing than of the reflecting 
faculties. Engaged, at least in early years, in the various 
employments of rural life as shepherds and farmers, th 
were necessarily brought into close and frequent contact with 
the varied aspects and objects of nature, and thus their 
thoughts and feelings were strongly tinctured with her hues. 
But when they felt the impulse of inspiration, their love of 
nature and their use of natural imagery were modified and 
kept within narrower limits than they might otherwise have 
preserved, by an all-controlling sense of God’s presence and 
wer. Henceforth creation was referred by them to the 
ivine will and thought as the centre, the root, and end of 
all things; nature was regarded as a mere shadow of some- 
thing higher and better, and the visible world as a hieroglyph 
of the spiritual, as a mirror in which to behold the perfec- 
tions of God. The wealth of poetic materials borrowed from 
the external world, strewn over their pages, was employed 
by them only in the way of incidental illustration an u- 
sion. Their writings exhibit no artistic appreciation of 
nature as nature, no love of beauty, sublimity, or picturesque- 
ness simply for their own sakes.. Not one object is described 
purely for its own intrinsic interest; no landscape is pour- 
trayed for its mere scenic effect. There is no lingering with 
satisfied admiration, no dwelling with fond fancy upon the 
beauties of nature, as we find in the works of our own poets. _ 
There is no filling in of the sketch, no shading of the out- 
line with the hues of life. Hach writer wholly occupied 
with his consciousness of the overshadowing presence of 
God, hurries on from the image to the meaning behind it, 
from the illustration to the truth which it is ntended to convey 
and enforce. The trees, the flowers, the hills, the streams, the 
birds and beasts, are alluded to only and purely to express 
their high thoughts of God, as a pictorial langnage of 
trust, prophecy, or prayer, never for the sake of their indi- 
vidual peculiarities. This is the sublime characteristic of 
Hebrew literature, which separates it from all other litera- 
ture whatever; but for this very reason there is a cer- 
tain indefiniteness about many of the Scriptural illustrations, 
especially those derived from the vegetable kingdom, which 
places almost insuperable difficulties in the way when 
they are treated as independent subjects of research. Many 
of the Scripture plants are, as it were, so rapidly floated 
past us on the impetuous stream of the narrative, that 
we only obtain a hurried, shadowy glimpse of their forms; 
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in that majestic, solemn drama in which mankind, devils, 
angels, and God himself, are actors, we could not expect, 
and we do not receive that fulness of detail, and that rich, 
not to say exaggerated colouring, which characterises other 
and less important history. And this peculiar dignity of 
the Bible, we cannot help remarking by the way, offers 
a silent rebuke to that pertinacious minutie of illustration 
smothering the text, and that over-explanatory teaching 
forcing our attention upon matters of comparatively little 
‘significance, and wearying us often into incredulity,;when, 
if left to ourselves, we could not choose but believe, which 
seems to distinguish most of the religious education of 
the present day. The names of Bible plants, therefore, 
furnishing no internal clue for our guidance, and frequently 
alluded to in the briefest and most cursory manner, by a 
single word, may be regarded as so many hieroglyphics to 
which, in the course of ages, the key has been lost, and 
which are consequently as difficult to decipher as the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Persepolis and Assyria. The attempts 
of our translators to find their English equivalents are mere 
guesses and gropings in the dark; ignorant all of them of 
botanical science, and dealing with words which suggested 
no corresponding ideas to their minds, the wonder is, not 
that they have committed so many mistakes, but that in any 
single instance they have {made even an approximation to 
the truth. In our difficulties we have no assistance what- 
ever from without, from works contemporary with the sacred 
writings. All the secular literature of the ancient Jews 
perished in the wreck of ages. Solomon’s treatises on 
natural history, which would have been an invaluable trea- 
sure to us now, are hopelessly lost; and it is, it must be 
confessed, a somewhat tantalizing circumstance to alight 
incidentally upon the great fact of some specific and dis- 
tinguished connection with literature, indicated in the name 
of Kirjath-sepher or Book-city,—one of the Canaanite towns 
taken by Joshua—when nothing now remains of that con- 
nection but the name. Nor did the Jews ever attempt to 
compensate for this loss. Wrapped up in their own haughty 
and exclusive fanaticism, and despising all knowledge save 
that of the law and the traditions of the Fathers, they held 
no intercourse with surrounding nations; who returned 
their hatred with interest. The targums of Onkelos and 
Jonathan Ben Uziel, though valuable in an exegetical point 
of view, throw no additional light upon Biblical botany; 
while the works of Josephus and Philo Judeus contain few 
allusions to the subject of any consequence. The same may 
be said regarding nearly all the Rabbinical writers who have 
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commented upon the sacred record, from that period to 
the present day. When they stumbled upon the name 
of a plant which they could not very well avoid noticing, 
they dexterously extricated themselves out of the difficulty 
by the sententious remark, either that ‘‘it was a species 
of herb or tree,” or that “it was not. easy to know what 
it was.” 

The other difficulty alluded to in the scientific investiga- 
tion of Scripture botany, is connected with the peculiar 
political position of the Holy Land. There is no part of the 
world, of the same extent and physical character, so difficult 
to explore. It is visited by thousands annually from every 
quarter, and so many books have been written upon it, that 
the subject is quite hackneyed. People of rank and wealth 
in search of a new sensation, after exhausting Europe; 
literary men, who intend to coin their travels into money; 
professional divines in search of fresh materials for an 
exegetical treatise; the accomplished man of science,—crowd 
upon each other’s footsteps in rapid succession, year after 
year: but the wanderings of these pilgrims are confined 
almost exclusively to the old and well-beaten tracks, and we 
are afflicted in consequence with a woeful monotony of tone 
and sameness of aspect in their revelations. The unsettled 
state of the country makes it dangerous to travel in certain 
districts in search of plants, or the information regarding 
them which may be gathered on the spot from the common 
people, by one conversant with Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, 
without the incumbrance of a large and well-armed escort, 
is beyond the means of most private scientific men. Under 
the effete and tyrannical government of the Turks everything 
withers, from commercial enterprise to family comfort; 
neither life nor property can be said to be safe for a single 
moment, even in the most peaceful localities. Travellers 
are frequently waylaid, robbed, and murdered with impunity. 
Hordes ‘of robbers, Bedouins from the desert and discon- 
tented tribes from the mountains, carry on a guerilla war- 
fare with each other, like that which exists at present 
among the brigands of revolutionary Italy. In consequence 
of this sad state of things, existing now for many centuries, 
nothing like a general, exhaustive, systematic description of 
the plants indigenous to or growing within the area of the 
country, has ever been attempted by any nation. While the 
wildest parts of the Andes and Himalayas, the almost in- 
accessible valleys of the Altai range, and the remotest islands 
of the Pacific, have each their vegetation fully investigated 
and carefully systematised by the labours of recent botanists, 
Palestine is almost the only country whose flora has never 
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been explored or published. There have been, indeed, ocea- 
sional brief notices of the vegetation of isolated districts, in 
the works of scientific writers; and in the histories of those 
scientific expeditions sent out from time to time, chiefly for 
topographical purposes, by the English, French, and Ameri- 
can Governments. The journals of Niebuhr and Burckhardt 
occasionally allude to the plants that came within the range 
of their own observation; but botany was only one, and that 
a very subsidiary, object of their travels. Tournefort, one of 
the most accomplished botanists of his time, from whom 
the idea of the geographical distribution of plants in latitude 
and altitude was first derived, describes a large number of 
the plants of Asia Minor. Hasselquist, a Swedish naturalist, 
and one of the most eminent of the disciples of Linneus, 
prosecuted in Palestine special researches in botany, under 
the patronage of and at the expense of the University of 
Upsal, in 1751. He remained some time in Jerusalem, and 
afterwards visited other parts of the country, dying at 
Smyrna in the following year, a martyr in the cause of 
science, after having amassed a large and valuable collec- 
tion of natural curiosities. This interesting collection was 
purchased by the Swedish Queen, Louisa Ulrica, and was 
deposited in the castle of Drottningholm, where, we believe, 
it may be seen at the present day. Linnaeus, from the 
papers and specimens collected by his pupil, prepared for 
the press the “Iter Palestinum,” or, Travels in Palestine, 
with remarks on its Natural History, a work published at 
Stockholm in 1757, and translated into English and other 
European languages, though now very scarce. Hasselquist 
did more to explore personally the botany of the Holy Land 
than any other ancient or modern author, but his unites 
tions, owing to his premature decease, the limited resources 
at his command, and consequently the small space of ground 
over which he could travel, and the superficial and hurried 
manner in which he was obliged to conduct his researches, 
were necessarily brief and scanty, and do not throw very 
much light upon Biblical botany. We sincerely add our 
amen to the hope expressed by Professor Balfour, that 
travellers in future may have greater facilities afforded them 
for prosecuting with safety their researches in that interest- 
ing, although now deserted land, and that-some botanist 
may soon arise who will be able to write with scientific 
accuracy on all the Scripture plants, “from the cedar of 
Lebanon to the hyssop that groweth out of the wall.” As 
if to encourage this my we learn that a scientific expedi- 
dition, headed by the Rev. H. B. Tri » has recently 
passed through Malta for Syria, for the express purpose of 
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investigating the geology, zoology, and botany of the Holy 
Land. The Malta Times states that the ition is abun- 
dantly furnished with every requisite for rege it has 
in pre nana ‘in the way of scientific instruments, traps for 
the smaller mammals and reptiles, nets for 

co the ordan, &c.; and includes im its staff a skilled taxi- 

dermist, from the Zoological Society. A photographer also 
accompanies the expedition, the results of whose exertions 
will doubtless afford a valuable adjunct to the labours of the 
party, which, if the state of the country permit, are intended 
to extend over a period of six or eight months. 

Deprived in a great measure of information from the two 
direct sources we have thus indicated, we are indebted for the 
scanty, imperfect knowledge we happen. to possess of Scripture 
botany, to the works of the Greek botanists, Theophrastus and 
Dioscorides. There is an admirable commentary upon the 
Materia Medica of the latter author, published by Mathiolus, 
the celebrated botanist, in Venice in 1565, which furnishes 
valuable information regarding the plants whose range ex- 
tended round the shores of the Aigean Sea and the Levant. 
We owe much also to the Arabians, who paid great attention 
to almost every department of learning at a period when 
ignorance and barbarism overspread every part of the western 
world. Botany, as subsidiary to medicine, was cultivated 
by them with distinguished success, and advanced greatly 
beyond the condition in which it had been left by Dioscorides. 
The plants of all the surrounding countries were investigated 
and classified with considerable scientific exactness, chiefly 
by Rhazes, Ali Abbas and Avicenna. Through the labours 
of Albiruni, and Ibn Al Beithar, a native of Malaga, and the 
most distinguished of all the Arabian botanists, both of whom 
travelled over every part of southern Europe, northern Africa, 
and western Asia for many years, observing the nature and 
properties of the vegetable kingdom, upwards of two thousand 
plants, many of them the productions of Palestine, E 
and Arabia, were added to the lists previously known. 
the works of these Arabian botanists, the Jewish Rabbis had 
recourse for a solution of the difficulties they encountered in 
the identification of Scripture — and Celsius himself 
candidly acknowledges his great ions to a a 
Arabian MS., by Abn’l Fadh, which ell into his 
accidentally at psal, containing copious extracts from all 
the best Arabian writers on every subject calculated to illus- 
trate Oriental natural history. Nor is it merely to the botani- 
cal literature of the Arabs that we are indebted ; omnes  oe 
language, as a cognate dialect of the Hebrew, has also been 


of great seryice in the cause. By comparison of Scripture 
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names of plants with Arabic words in use among the people 
at the present day, Dr Royle was enabled to identify many 
species to which no other clue could be found, and to con- 
firm the opinions he had been previously led to form regard- 
ing other species, from the circumstances and terms in which 
they were alluded to in the sacred text. The great lexicon 
of Firouzabad, the Johnson of Arabia, called the ‘‘ Ocean” 
(Al Kamus), contains many names of plants so similar to 
the Hebrew ones, and so evidently derived from the same 
roots, that there can be no doubt that they refer to the same 
objects. The face of nature in its rugged and wild mono- 
tony was studied in the desert with a minuteness of which 
we can form no conception, for not only was there a sepa- 
rate name for every object, but even for every varying 
phase and appearance of it; and this vast accumulation 
of epithets, for which the Arabian language is remarkable, 
remains to this day as stereotyped and unchanged as the 
aspect of the country, and the manners and customs of the 
people. 

Of modern works on Scripture botany, the oldest, and in 
many respects the best, is the ‘‘ Hierobotanicon” of Celsius. 
It was written con amore, and bears evidence of having occu- 
pied for many years all the spare time of its author. One 
is almost dismayed by the proofs of immense erudition 
which it displays on every page. We used to consider the 
article of Sir William Hamilton on the Philosophy of 
Common Sense, a marvel of learning and research; but 
it is paralleled, if not excelled, in its own way by the work 
of the indefatigable Swede. Whole libraries of Oriental and 
classical lore are ground down and digested in it; and every 
page bristles with quotations in Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. 

the stores of antiquity, the writings of classic authors, 
both Greek and Roman, the works of ;Dioscorides and Theo- 
phrastus, the commentaries of Jewish rabbis, the trea- 
tises of Arabian doctors, the floras of European botanists, 
have all been carefully examined, and everything bearing on 
the subject culled from them and incorporated. Each plant 
mentioned in the Bible—and there are upwards of one 
hundred and thirty described by Celsius—has not only its 
botanical peculiarities carefully analysed, but its philological 
history is also traced with exemplary patience through a 
maze of perplexities, and a labyrinth of languages and 
authorities, which would have daunted any one but a German 
or a Swede. The work has proved a valuable mine, from 
which almost all subsequent writers upon the subject have 
dug their materials. Kitto was greatly indebted to it; 
and many parts of his descriptions of plants in his Cyclo- 
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pedia are mere translations of his text. Of Prof. Bal- 
four’s ‘‘ Plants of the Bible,” we have a very favourable 
opinion. It is a beautiful volume, more adapted, how- 
ever, for the drawing-room than the student’s shelf, got 
up in the most elegant manner, and illustrated by very fine 
chromo-lithographs of nearly all the plants described. Like 
all the scientific works of this accomplished author, it is 
written in a clear, terse style, and conveys a great deal of 
information in small compass. We regard it as an exceed- 
ingly satisfactory circumstance in this age of loose — 
tism and flippant seepticism, that this subject should have 
been taken up and illustrated by a mind imbued at once with 
the clearest light of science and with the spirit of the Bible. 
One has a feeling of confidence in traversing the wilderness 
of Bible botany under the leadership of one whose acquaint- 
ance with botanical literature past and present, and also 
with plants preserved in herbariums, and growing in gardens 
and conservatories, is such as to qualify him in an eminent 
degree to pronounce a decided opinion on disputed points. In 
the volume already published we have merely an instalment 
of the subject; it treats only of the trees and shrubs of 
Scripture. A second volume, descriptive of the herbaceous 
plants, will be published shortly. It is the intention of the 
author, we believe, to remodel the whole work, and bring it 
out in a more popular form, and ata cheaper price. Should 
this intention be fulfilled, it will supply a desideratum long 
felt, and prove a boon to students of the Bible, as well as to 
the general reader. A small publication has been issued by 
the Religious Tract Society, which is a marvel of cheapness 
considering its size and the excellence of its materials. It 
may be obtained in paper covers for sixpence ; and any one 
studying it carefully would not by any means be indifferently 
versed in Biblical botany. It is written in a pleasing, 
popular style, while at the same time it is scientifically 
accurate so far as it goes. Were we disposed to find fault 
with it, we should say that it is a little too rhetorical at 
times, and indulges rather freely in moralising. But 
possibly to the class of minds for whom it was written this 
may be rather a recommendation than otherwise. We should 
perhaps desiderate a little more of life and picturesqueness 
in all the books on this subject that have passed through 
our hands. They are all more or less dry and didactic, and 
destitute of literary grace; one peruses them more for infor- 
mation than pleasure. A more suggestive subject, or one 
more capable of being made interesting by the aid of adven- 
titious circumstances, and Sere ie oe colouring from asso- 
ciations of sacred scenery and incident, could not be easily 
VOL. XIIL—NO, XLVII. k 
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found. Mr Archibald Gorrie published a very modest but 
useful and interesting little work on descriptive botany, 
which is not so well known as it deserves to be. We have 
seen a clever paper of his read before the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh, on the botany of the Hebrews, intended chiefly 
to show the Hebrew etymology of the names of plants men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, and that in most instances 
these names were descriptive of the peculiar appearance, 
uses, or virtues of the different plants to which they are 
understood to have been applied. It would be wrong to 
pass over the learned and elaborate writings of Dr Royle, 
which have done so much to place our subject on a more 
satisfactory basis. This author, an admirable botanist and 
philologist, uniting in his own person and circumstances all 
the qualifications necessary for the task, took very great 
pains to identify the plants of Scripture by a careful exami- 
nation of the plants exposed for sale in the Indian bazaars 
and the general botany of the East, and by tracing the 
affinities between Hebrew, Arabic, and Sanscrit words de- 
scriptive of vegetation. His work is toolearned and expensive, 
however, to be within reach of the ordinary reader; but the 
more important of his conclusions, as well as those of Rosen- 
miiller, are embodied in a popular form in Kitto’s Cyclo- 
pedia, and Physical Geography of Palestine—works acces- 
sible to every one. 

It may be interesting to lay some of the information we 
have gleaned from these and other sources before the reader. 
The subject is too extensive to be noticed in detail; the 
poetry of the Bible, abundant as it is in reference to all 
objects of nature, being so peculiarly rich in its allusions to 
trees, herbs, and flowers, that Michaelis has called it botani- 
cal poetry. Plants are alluded to in nearly three hundred 
places in the sacred volume; it would be manifestly impos- 
sible therefore, within our narrow limits, to do more than 
notice cursorily the more remarkable and characteristic 
species. Before proceeding to describe these, a slight pass- 
ing glance at the geology and climate of Palestine may be 
taken, for every one who has studied physical geography 
must be aware how much the character and distribution of 
vegetation are affected by these causes. The physical 
features of the Holy Land are very remarkable. The whole 
country is in a chaotic geological condition. In no other 
part of the world, within the same narrow area, was volcanic 
action so intense and concentrated. The ground has been 
so upheaved, and cleft, and jammed together, that it is diffi- 
cult in many places to say what kind of stratum lies upper- 
most and what beneath, or judge from position of priority 
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of formation. Granite, limestone,’and trap, which are the 
prevailing formations, are tumbled together as if they had 
been flung down anyhow out of a Titan’s hod, and left to lie 
where they fell. Everywhere are evidences of convulsion 
and wreck, and of new conditions created on the ruins of the 
old. Especially is this the case towards the southern ex- 
tremity of the country. All around that region, rendered 
for ever memorable by one of the most awful and mysterious 
events in the history of the human race, may be seen traces 
of the most frightful spasms of nature,—extinct volcanoes 
and tremendous clefts, mountains dislocated and shattered 
in pieces, and tracts of unparalleled desolation. The great 
peculiarity of the country, as a whole, is the succession of 
terracesand table-lands, isolated by circumvallations of rugged 
buttresses and precipices, alternating with wide-spreading 
and perfectly level plains. There are no gently undulating 
slopes connecting the mountains with the low grounds, no 
commingling of hill and dale, which forms such a beautiful 
feature in our scenery. There are either stern, steep, and 
barren mountains, or rich and fertile plains, so flat and 
monotonous as to suggest the idea of their being formerly 
the beds of immense lakes or inland seas. This abrupt 
arrangement of the scenery breaks up the flora into definite 
and well-marked classes, and tends to circumscribe the area 
of herbaceous plants. 

Being strictly a mountainous country, the Holy Land in- 
cludes a considerable variety of climates, respectively suited 
to different classes of plants. It ascends-in the north up- 
wards of 10,000 feet above the level of the Mediterranean; 
whereas at the southern extremity it sinks 1837 feet below 
this point, and forms the deepest and most extraordi 
depression in the surface of the globe. The climate of the 
former region is therefore temperate, while that of the other 
is almost tropical. Between these two extremes the various 
climates of different localities differ as much from each other 
as England and Madeira, or perhaps more. In the plains 
and valleys, and along the sea-board, and the eastern and 
southern deserts, the heat in summer is oppressive, but in 
the mountainous districts the air is mild and the nights cool 
and dewy. Palestine lies just outside the tropical zone, 
where the palms disappear and the evergreens are plentiful. 
Its average annual temperature is 69°; the isothermal line 
of 72° passing a little to the south of it. Snow falls more 
or less in the north, but never lies in the severest winter 
more than a few hours on the ground. From March to 
October rain rarely if ever falls, the sky is usually cloudless, 
and the sun pours down his scorching rays with unmitigated 
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fierceness, burning up every green thing, drying the fountains 
and smaller streams, and imparting to the whole country an 
aspect of sterility and drought painful to witness. From 
October to March rain falls with more or less regularity, the 
heaviest rainfall being in the months of November and 
December. The north wind, blowing over the snowy peaks 
of Lebanon, is keen and cold; the south wind, coming from 
the deserts of Arabia, is sultry and oppressive; while the 
east wind is pestilential, and very injurious to animal and 
vegetable life. The west winds are the only winds favour- 
able to vegetation. They come laden with moisture from 
the Mediterranean, and discharge their burden of mild balmy 
rain on the mountain districts during the winter months, 
when they principally prevail. 

The physical structure and conformation of Palestine, as 
well as its climate and meteorology, are thus highly favour- 
able to the production of a rich and varied flora, and yet we 
do not find so great a number of species as from these cir- 
cumstances we should have anticipated. The Cape of Good 
Hope resembles Palestine very closely in climate, geological 
and meteorological conditions, and also in geographical posi- 
tion, and yet the contrast between the vegetation of the two 
countries is very striking. The one represents the region 
of maximum, and the other the region of minimum species, 
under the arctic and antarctic circles anc cutside the tropics. 
More plants are crowded together in the extreme south of 
Africa than in any other quarter of the world; while the 
flora of Great Britain, and of every other European country, is 
far more extensive, so far as we can judge from the materials 
before us, than that of Palestine, which seems to be richer 
in individuals than in species. Palestine has perhaps more 
social plants within the same area than any other country, 
and its individuals are generally exceedingly luxuriant, and 
cover large tracts of land with a uniform robe of vege- 
tation. It has very few indigenous plants, the vast majority 
being derived from centves of distribution in the surrounding 
countries. Its peculiar geographical position exposed it to 
floral invasions from Europe and Asia, from Greece and the 
Isles of the Mediterranean, from Asia Minor, Egypt, Persia, 
Arabia, and India, and most of its plants have a wide range 
of dispersion over these countries. In general physiognomy, 
not of course in specific characters, the herbaceous plants 
and minor shrubs of the Holy Land make such an approxi- 
mation to the flora of the cretaceous districts in England, 
and of those regions in the south of Europe where dolomite, 
or the Jurassic formation, prevails, as we should expect 
from the similarity of their geological structure. 
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The eminent Danish botanist, Schouw of Copenhagen, in 
an ingenious article in the Edinburgh Journal of Science for 
1828, attempted to prove, from the simultaneous cultivation 
in Judea of the vine and the date-bearing palm, that the 
mean annual temperature of Palestine has not sensibly 
changed since the days of Moses, a conclusion which Prin- 
cipal Forbes also arrived at from slightly different premises, 
though in the same line of argument, in an ingenious paper 
in the New Philosophical Journal of April 1862. But we 
venture to assert that, though the climate of the country 
may not have perceptibly changed as regards temperature, 
we have every reason to believe that its hygrometric condi- 
tion has been considerably altered, and that it is now much 
drier than it formerly was. The Bible testifies that the 
country was once richly wooded and well watered, abounding 
in large forests of cedar, oak, pine, olive, and other trees. 
We read of the forest or wood of Ephraim; of the spacious 
forest of Hareth, in which David hid himself; of the forests 
of oak on the mountains of Bashan; of the cedar forests 
of Lebanon; and the palm-groves of Jericho, according to 
Dr Stanley, once eight miles long. But these have nearly all 
been cut down during the wars and political changes which 
have swept over the unhappy land for upwards of two 
thousand years. The consequences of this serious disturb- 
ance of the equilibrium of nature are everywhere painfully 
apparent. Many of the herbaceous plants which the forests 
nourished in their shade, deprived of their protection, have 
disappeared, and a hardier class taken their place; springs 
and rivulets have been dried up, or reduced to slender in- 
constant threads; the soil has been deprived of its fertility, 
and is allowed to lie fallow; and districts once covered with 
waving harvests, rich vineyards, and olive groves, are now 
mere expanses of dust or naked rock, or arid unsightly flats. 
A similar mournful change, produced by similar causes, has 
passed over nearly all the seats of ancient civilisation, so 
that the glowing descriptions of their poets, historians, and 
geographers, no longer apply to them. The vegetation of 
Greece, Italy, and Asia Minor, owing to the destruction of 
their primeval forests, and the consequent desiccation of 
their springs and streams, now approximates in its physiog- 
nomy to that of dry mountain regions, and is considerably 
different in character from what it was in former times. In 


Palestine, owing to this hygrometric change, several plants 
unknown in ancient times, and not mentioned in the sacred 
writings, have been introduced from other countries, and are 
now perfectly naturalised, occurring in Sn abundance at 


a distance? from all human habitations. e Cactus opuntia 
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is a striking example of the new flora. We have every 
reason to believe that this plant has been introduced since 
the dispersion of the Jews, but so exceedingly common is it 
now about Jerusalem, and in all waste, arid places through- 
out the country, that it has supplanted all native rivals, and 
forms the most conspicuous vegetation wherever it occurs. 
Thorny or spinous plants, the evidences of a degenerate 
flora and of deteriorated physical conditions, strike every 
traveller’s eye as the preponderating forms of vegetation. 
They abound in every district, and frequently prove formid- 
able barriers in traversing the country. Bonar and M‘Cheyne 
mention that for hours together they travelled through fields 
of briars and thorns such as they saw in no other part of 
the world. The plains of Esdraclon, as well as the hills of 
Judah, are in many places covered with thickets of these 
dangerous plants, almost impenetrable to man or beast. 
Between Nazareth and Tiberias, Dr Clarke found the soil so 
densely covered with various species of thistles, that a com- 
plete collection of them would be a valuable acquisition to 
botany. One of the most frequent and remarkable of these 
prickly plants is the Christ’s thorn, or Zizyphus Spina Christi, 
well known to the modern Arabs under the name of nabka. 
Its botanical appellation is derived from the tradition which 
identifies it with the plant of which the crown of thorns was 
made. Its appearance is very different from the conven- 
tional thorn with which Italian painters have surrounded 
the brow of the Crucified One. The branches, according to 
Hasselquist, are long, slender, and pliable, so as to be easily 
plaited into any shape, while the leaves are like those of ivy, 
and are of a very rich glossy green, conveying, by its resem- 
blance to the classic crown of victory, a covert insult as well 
as producing pain. Nothing can be more treacherous than 
this innocent-looking shrub, whose beautiful verdure, con- 
trasting with the desolation of the places in which it is found, 
the unsuspecting traveller greatly admires, for it conceals 
under every leaf a thorn often an inch in length, and curved 
like a fish-hook, which grasps and tears everything that 
touches it—a far more formidable weapon than that of the 
‘‘ wait-a-bit thorn,” so frequently alluded to in the journals 
of South African travellers. It grows in great abundance 
on the hills of Jerusalem, as well as on the plains of Galilee. 
The caltrops (Tribulus terrestris), a kind of thistle, armed 
with long spines, found in Western Europe, and as trouble- 
— uted er oy, weapon of or same name formerly 
employe impede the progress of cavalry, is exceeding 

abundant on the barren oo 4 of Palestine, and its oan 
eapsules often run into the feet of men and animals. This 
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is the plant alluded to in Genesis iii. 18, under the name of 
yT11, Dardar, and in Matt. vii. 16, and Heb. vi. 8, under 
the Greek term, r2/Borw. The spiny rest-harrow (Ononis 
spinosa), differing slightly from the species which infests 
our own cultivated fields; the chedek (Solanum spinosum), 
a plant of the nightshade tribe, with dense spines on the 
stems and stalks of the leaves, and bearing a small round 
fruit, first green, then yellow, found also in the south of 
Europe; the Paliurus aculeatus; various species of Rhamnus, 
of the size of trees and shrubs; the azarole (Crategus aza- 
rolus), a-species of spiny hawthorn, growing on the hills; 
and the classical acanthus, whose leaves formed the arche- 
type of the capital of the Corinthian pillar, and is generally 
understood to be the thorn of the New Testament,—all these 
are very abundant in every part of the country, and give 
to the places where they occur a sad and dreary a ‘ 
Palestine was famous of old for its spinous — Rabbini- 
cal writers asserting that there are no less than twenty-two 


different words signifying thorny and prickly plants in the 
Bible; the Hebrew words Koz, Choach, Naazuz, Shait, Shamir, 
Sillon, Sirim, Sirpad, Zinnim, &c., have been translated- 
thorns and briars in the Old Testament without distinction. 
Of late years the number of species has greatly increased, 


owing to migrations from other lands, and even from Britain, 
and the old indigenous species have been more widely 
disseminated since the country was let out of cultivation. 
Travellers now call it ‘a land of thorns;” mournful proofs 
appearing on every side of the literal fulfilment of the 
prophecy, “ Upon the land of my people shall come up 
thorns and briars, yea, upon all the houses of joy in the 
joyous city.” 

But though the aspect of the country in general be barren 
and desolate, it contains isolated spots of surprising beauty 
and fertility. Regions of the utmost luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion not unfrequently alternate with regions of sublime 
barrenness. For hours the traveller looks upon dreary moun- 
tains of limestone or basalt whose fantastic heads glare or 
gloom in the intense blue sky, with a a impression of 
wearinessand lifelessness, dotted, if vegetation exist atall, with 
an occasional stunted juniper, or patches of a prickly paliurus 
or tribulus, fierce little plants which despise soil and defy 
storms; and then all at once there gushes upon his be- 
wildered sight a scene so strangely fair, so gloriously green 
and golden, that it seems as if a new and radiant world were 
mapped out before him. There cannot be a greater contrast 
than between the northern and southern extremities of Pa- 
lestine. The gorgeous beauty of the Ghutah or plain of 
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Damascus, the “‘ eye of all the east,” an island of glittering 
minarets reposing under a transparent sky amid an ocean of 
exquisitely blended foliage, combining the freshness of spring 
with the varied brilliance of autumn, has been often de- 
scribed with enthusiasm from the days of Isaiah to the pre- 
sent time. So also the calcareous slopes and wadies of the 
great Lebanon range, though shorn of much of their ancient 
glory,areremarkable for their verdure and beauty uptothe very 
limits of everlasting snow. The voices of many waters foam- 
ing over rocks, welling up from the hill sides, rushing in tor- 
rents through the deep ravines, fill the air perpetually with a 
dreamy murmur deliciously soothing in such a clime. Firs, 
brambles, oaks, junipers, Fe we and especially mulberries 
and vines flourish with the utmost luxuriance; while the 
harvests of wheat, millet, barley, beans, &c., poured out al- 
most spontaneously from the teeming lap of nature, may 
challenge comparison with those of the most fertile country 
in the world. The wine and the tobacco of Lebanon are 
prized above all others for their excellence. Three successive 
crops of potatoes may be obtained within the year from the 
same plot of ground. In the middle regions are large groves 
of olive trees producing fruit abundantly, and yielding the 
finest quality of oil. In the lower valleys, tropical fruits, 
such as pine-apples, and bananas, may be matured in three or 
four months without any protection or artificial heat, by the 
mere effect of climate. It is impossible to describe the 
beauty and richness of the wild flowers which clothe the de- 
clivities and luxuriate in the balmy atmosphere, and under 
the bright unclouded sunshine. In the pine forests on the 
outskirts of Beyrout, indeed everywhere around the base of 
Lebanon, the ground in the spring of the year cannot be 
seen for the flowers, most of which in this country, are culti- . 
vated in gardens and greenhouses. Tulips, lupins, anemones, 
ranunculuses, sweet-peas, hyacinths, jonquils, and migno- 
nette, of almost every colour, form a variegated carpet like 
the famous cloth of gold far as the eye can see, and are as com- 
mon as daisies in an English meadow. The banks of every 
stream are adorned with the wild bosquets of variegated 
ladanes (cistus), and oleanders; almond trees display above 
the verdure their rich crowns of pink-white blossoms in the 
cold days of January; sweet bays spread their fragrant ever- 
green foliage as if in pity over the ruins of forgotten towers 
and deserted wine-presses ; the storax or poplar of Scripture 
puts forth its flowers which resemble those of the German 
jasmine in April, amid thickets of the graceful hadas or 
myrtle-tree, whose snow-white blossoms gleam out like stars 
from the glossy green foliage, and emit an exquisite perfume. 
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The driest parts are adorned at certain seasons with the 
pink starwort, the rose-flowered onion, and a beautiful species 
of chrysantesema, everlasting, bell-flower, poppies, and gen- 
tians ; while in'the hottest season of the year the caper-plant 
and the purple blossoms of the Nigella Damascena or fennel- 
flower still diversify the scene. ‘The air all the year round 
smells as sweet as a well-stocked English greenhouse. This 
wave of luxuriance and beauty descends from the slopes of 
Lebanon, and covers a considerable portion of Galilee and 
the regions around the sources of the Jordan, disappearin, 

southwards amid the wild sterility of the Judean hills, an 

the grim shores of the Dead Sea. The lakes of Merom and 
Tiberias are embosomed amid perennial verdure. The paths 
in this region are flanked on either side with gardens of 
mulberry and fig. Bay trees of great size, and diffusing a 
delightful balsamic odour, pomegranates and medlars spring 
up spontaneously and overarch the roads in many places with 
the richness of their foliage and the beauty of their bloom. 
When the soil is not deep enough for the growth of trees, 
innumerable bushes appear ; the beautiful Eshel or oriental 
tamarisk preserving the verdure of its willow-like foliage in 
the most arid situations and in the greatest droughts; the 
box-tree yielding the ashur wood of Tyrian commerce exactly 
like the box of our gardens, and the cedrine juniper replacing 
the heath of our own mountains, cover the calcareous hill- 
sides; and even the barest and stoniest places are clothed 
with a rainbow robe of cyclamen, iris, ranunculus, anemones, 
and lupins of great size and dazzling brightness, not grow- 
ing here and there in detached groups or in individual isola- 
tion, like the wild flowers which deck our woods and uplands, 
but in uniform masses like annuals sown in a garden par- 
terre. The richness of the effect in the transparent atmos- 
phere and dazzling sunshine of Syria, requires to be seen in 
order to be fully appreciated. Those who have gazed upon 
the grassy carpet of Esdraelon, with its scarlet blaze of mar- 
tagon lilies; upon the! Sea of Galilee, with its luxuriant 
oleanders twining round it like a garland, and stretching out 
their fresh green leaves and rosy flowers to meet the blue 
wavelets on the shore; upon the lawns through which the 
sluggish waters of the Jordan flow, thickly fringed with the 
tall wide-spreading sinapior mustard tree (Salvadora Persica), 
immortalized in the parable of our Saviour; upon the richly- 
wooded slopes of Tabor ; and upon the luxuriant growth and 
exhaustless abundance of the vegetation in the recesses of 
Carmel and on the borders of the desert, where to the very 
shore-line of the yellow far-stretching sands the acacia or 
shittah tree maintains the contest of life with death, and 
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decks the scene with the grace of its airy foliage and the 
beauty of its waving yellow-haired blossoms ;—those who 
have seen these regions—all of them wholly uncultivated, 
and tenarted almost solely by the wandering Bedouin—must 
be convinced that although a desolate, Palestine is not an 
exhausted land, and that although at present restrained b 

Providence jfrom pouring out its teeming fruitfulness, it 
awaits only the advent of a more settled and industrious 
people, and the establishment of a more righteous and power- 
ul government, to become once more what it used to be, 
**the heritage of God,” ‘‘a land flowing with milk and 
honey,” ‘‘a land of wheat and barley, and vines and fig-trees, 
and pomegranates.” 


There is no tree around which cluster so many solemn - 


associations as the cedar of Lebanon. From our earliest 
years it has stood in the midst of its wild mountain scenery 
enthroned in our imaginations as our highest type-and ideal 
of trees. To the Jews it was ever an object of intense 
interest and veneration. Each country has its one tree, 
which from its predominance in the scenery, its own majesty 
or beauty, its useful qualities, or the memories connected 
with it, has come to be regarded as the national type of forest 
vegetation. Just as the oak is par excellence the tree of 
England; the birch ‘of Scotland; the pine of Norway; the 
olive of Italy; the orange of Spain; the date-palm of the 
East—so is the cedar of Lebanon pre-eminently the tree of 
Palestine. The inspired writers borrowed from its striking 
peculiarities some of their finest allusions and most magnifi- 
cent descriptions; and the Psalmist carries the poetry as- 
sociated with it to a climax when he says, ‘‘ The trees of the 
Lord are full of sap, the cedars which he hath planted.” 
This does not appear the language of hyperbole, when we 
consider the majestic appearance of the cedar, its vast anti- 
quity, the singular mode in which, in common with all coni- 
ferous trees, it propagates itself, and its extremely narrow 
range of distribution. It is confined exclusively to the 
moraines of extinct glaciers on the loftier ranges of Le- 
banon, below the level of perpetual snow, and is found 
nowhere else in the world. Though well adapted to a 
wide variety of physical conditions, as is evinced by its 
luxuriant growth in this and other countries, where the 
hand of man has planted it from seeds obtained from the 
original trees, it has refused to spread itself naturally be- 
yond the circumscribed circle of its native mountains. This 
is the single region, the centre in which it was created, and 
to this point it has pertinaciously confined itself. The He- 
brew name res, which has been translated cedar, ineludes 
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several other allied coniferous trees and shrubs. The cedar- 
wood mentioned in Leviticus must obviously have been ob- 
tained from some fragrant species of juniper growing plenti- 
fully in the crevices of the rocks of Sinai, as the cedar of 
Lebanon does not grow in the desert of Arabia, and the 
Israelites could have had no access to it in its native site. 
There are several species of cedar popularly so called: the 
white cedar, which covers the famous cedar swamps of 
North America, and is in reality a cypress; and the red 
cedar of Virginia, of which lead pencils are formed, which is 
a juniper. Celsius quotes several authorities to prove that 
the species of Abies called the cedar of Lebanon was found 
in other places besides the Syrian range, as for instance in | 
the coldest and loftiest mountains of Taurus, in Cilicia, and 

Galatia, and even in Cyprus and Siberia; but we have no 
hesitation in asserting that other closely allied species, 
whose range is more extensive, were in these instances con- 
founded with it at a time when botanical characters were 
not so well understood as now, and that the true Cedrus 
Libani never grew anywhere else than on the mountain 
range of which it once formed the crowning glory, and now 
constitutes the most interesting relic. The grandeur of the 
scene must have been unequalled when this tree formed one 
continued forest over the mountains, and blended its massive 
branches across the sparkling streams, its rich green velvet- 
like foliage and grey trunks forming a fine contrast with 
the snowy summits, loading the whole atmosphere with its 
perennial fragrance. Whether the trees were thinned to 
exhaustion by the 80,000 axes employed by Solomon, or 
whether they have decayed in consequence of some variation 
of climate, or other physical change in the country, it is im- 
possible to say; but modern travellers inform us that the 
venerable remains of the cedars now occupy scarcely two 
acres of ground, and that the prophecy has been fulfilled in 
a remarkable manner—“‘ The rest of the trees of his forest 
shall be few, that a child may write them.” The whole of 
Lebanon does not now contain as many cedar trees as are 
to be seen in the parks and lawns of England. The melan- 
choly remains of the ancient forest are not scattered indivi- 
dually over the mountains, but form a small grove above the 
Maronite village of Bisherony, no other tree being visible for 
several miles. This grove is composed of several —- 
all growing promiscuously together. Of the older dynasty, 
Warburton, Wilson, Lamartine, Lord Lindsay, and others, 
assert that there are only twelve now —-= The largest 
is sixty-three feet in circumference, following the sinuosities of 
the bark; while the whole of them are scarred with travel- 
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lers’ names. They are protected with great care, and are 
considered saints by the onites. Mass is performed annu- 
ally, on the day of the feast of transfiguration, under their 
shadow, to which the inhabitants of the surrounding districts 
flock in crowds. The peasant looks upon the spot with super- 
stitious awe ; he believes God was the planter, and that He is 
still the guardian of the sacred grove. fe is popularly believed 
that the trees cannot be counted (and, really, the discrepancies that 
exist in the accounts of various travellers would appear to give 
soine shadow of truth to this belief), and that the sacrilegious 
pilgrim who seeks to carry away with him some. withered 

ranch, or broken stump or cone, as a treasured memento of the 
spot, is visited with disease and even death. 

The date-palm, "WaF, tamar, of Scripture, and the Phoenix dac- 
tylifera of botanists, was in ancient times so intimately asso- 
ciated with Palestine, that coins belonging to the Roman 
occupation of Judea bear the effigy of a weeping female sitting 
beneath its shade. If we conclude from this circumstance that 
the date-palm was peculiarly characteristic of the Holy Land, 
our inference will be erroneous, for there is abundant evidence 
to prove that it never, even in the most favourable political 
periods, was very common in the country. It grew here and 
there in a few isolated spots, in groups, groves, or solitary trees; 
but its range was by no means continuous or extensive. Jericho 
is called “the city of palm-trees,” but this name, as Kitto 
shrewdly remarks, could hardly have borne any distinctive value 
if the palm-tree had been as frequent in the Holy Land as it is 
in Arabia and Egypt. On this supposition, also, the names of 
Palmyra, Tadmor, Tamar, Hazezon-Tamar, and Baal-Tamar, 
given to certain cities in Syria and Palestine, would have no 
significance. Had it been exceedingly abundant in Palestine 
in ancient times, we should naturally expect to find more fre- 
quent mention made of it in the Bible than is the case. It is 
highly probable that the Romans engraved a palm on their 
coins, and gave the name of Phenicia, or land of palms, to the 
western coasts, because it was there they first beheld the 
tree growing in a wild or natural state. The locality of the 
date-palm is so peculiar that it cannot, strictly s ing, be 
classed either with the trees of temperate or with those of tro- 
pical climates. It holds a certain intermediate position. It 
penetrates farther north than any other species of palm, being 
cultivated in Spain, in the south of France, at Nice and Rome, 
merely as an ornamental tree, or for the sake of its leaves, 
which are sold for use on Palm Sunday and at the Jewish 
Passover. In those places where the temperature is about 60°, 
it produces neither flowers nor fruit. At Palermo and Algiers, 
whose temperatures are both about 63° 7’, it flowers luxvriantly, 
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but it only ripens its fruit in peculiarly favourable seasons. 
The region best adapted for its growth is that belt of country 
where the mean annual temperature never falls below 68° 5’, 
extending, with few interruptions, from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the confines of Persia. In that thirsty land. it 
grows abundantly, and matures its fruit every season ; its ver- 
dant canopy, supported by naked upright stems like a 
ful peristyle, forming a beautiful contrast with the rel and 
arid sand of the desert. In most parts of this changeless 
region, the only objects which break the monotony of the land- 
scape are the date-palm and the tent of the Arab, It 
flourishes where none of the cerealia will grow, and in the inte- 
rior of Barbary, in a great portion of Egypt, in the drier districts 
of Syria, and thronghout Arabia, it is almost the only object 
of cultivation, and the sole means of subsistence to the people. 
Though the palm-tree is capable of growing in every part of 
Palestine, it is only in certain localities, such as the coasts and 
inland valleys, that it produces or matures its fruit. Beyrout, 
which has a temperature of 69° 4’, a degree of Fahrenheit 
higher than that of Tunis, Jaffa, and Gaza, where the tempera- 
ture is 70°; Jericho, and the valley of the Jordan, where the 
temperature is 72°, as high as that of Cairo; Engedi, one of 
the few fertile spots in the desolate region around the Dead 
Sea, with its tropical temperature, are all favourable to the 
perfect development of the date-palm. In the hill country of 
Judea, it puts forth flowers, but does not yield or at least ripen 
its fruit, unless in exceptional seasons. Palm-trees grew near 
Jerusalem, probably on the mount of Olives, as we find from 
Nehemiah and John; but though, as Principal Forbes remarks, 
used “to grace processions, there is no evidence of their being 
numerous, still less of their bearing fruit. It is remarkable 
that the references to the palm-tree in Scripture are almost 
exclusively confined to its stately and ornamental character, 
and rarely, if ever, as to its fruit ; the vine and fig being the 
favourite symbols of luxuriance in this respect. Indeed, it is 
more than doubtful whether the date fruit is ever referred to 
in the Bible. The marginal reference toit in 2 Chron. xxxi. 5, 
as Professor Mitchell informs me, is by no means conclusive, 
and the derivation of the name Bethany may not be ‘the house 
of dates,’ as believed by some high authorities ; and even if it 
be so, the word is regarded by Hebraists as signifying the fruit 
in a green, not a ripe state, when it was used by the ancients 
as acondiment. It cannot, therefore, be safely assumed that 
the date ripened at Bethany.” The traveller now seldom be- 
holds the palm in Palestine, and not a single specimen is to be 
seen either in the mount of Olives or in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. Its disappearance from the valley of the Jordan, 
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however, is due, not to the unfitness of the soil and climate to 
support it, but to the depopulation of the country, and to the 
rough treatment of the Arab tribes. 

Associated with the cedar of Lebanon is the WN3, berosh, 
translated fir in different passages of Scripture, but, according 
to the almost universal opinion of botanists, more correctly 
rendered cypress. This coniferous tree does not exist ina wild 
state in Palestine, though it is one of the most characteristic 
of its plants. It is cultivated in gardens, cemeteries, and other. 
open places of towns, rising high above the flat roofs, like dark 
Gothic spires, and giving to them a very picturesque appear- 
ance, The sombre colour of its ever-green foliage, passive 
under the light, still and motionless in the breeze, a 
able in the passage of the seasons, caused it to be dedicated by 
the ancients to Pluto, and to be associated with funereal rites, 
and the silence and gloom of the grave. To this day the same 
idea prevails among the Mahomedans, and nothing can be more 
striking than the large collection of cypresses which surround 
Turkish minarets and burial-grounds, casting their long, dark 
shadows over the turbaned tombs, They are planted in such 
places, not only for ornament, but for utility, the aromatic 
odour which they exude being supposed to neutralise all noxious 
exhalations. A black belt, composed of hundreds of thou- 
sands of cypresses, girdles Constantinople from the sea of Mar- 
mora and the Seven Towers to the Blanchernae Palace and the 
Golden Horn, looking like a vast funeral procession, and im- 
parting a sadness to the landscape that would be oppressive, 
were it not for the brilliant sunshine and the perpetual smile of 
seaand sky. These solemn cypress forests on the European and 
Asiatic shores of the sea of Marmora, in whose shade the dove 
utters its plaintive coo all day long, owe their origin to a beauti- 
ful custom once prevalent among the Moslems. Whenever a 
child was born, the parents planted a cypress ; and when either 
of the parents died, another tree was planted by the surviving 
children at the head of the grave. “It must have been an 
improving occupation for serious moments to have gone to look 
at one’s birth-day tree, and to have marked its green spire 
rising up, and its husky rind swelling out, reminding the Turk 
of time’s flight, and of the summers that form our lives, which 
time plucks one by one, as an idler does the red leaves of the 
rose he has grown tired of; it would grow and become a home 
for doves, and a stiff harp-string for the breezes of the Bos- 
phorus ; and it would grow gold and ruby in daily sunsets, and 
a silver column, like a frozen fountain, in nightly moonshine ; 
and then, when the birth-day tree had distanced its human 
rival in the life race, and grey hairs and infirm limbs had come 
to the old man, there would be the cypress still green, fresh, 
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and unscarred, waiting patiently till the grave should open, 
and that other tree, its young companion so long waited for, 
should come to rise beside it, perhaps to outlive its ecessor, 
and triumph in its turn over death and decay.” No burial or 
birth-trees are now planted around Stamboul; but the forests 
reproduce themselves, and they spread wider and wider year 
after year. 

Though lying considerably south of the zone of coniferous 
trees, there are several species found in the Holy Land, as the 
Aleppo pine, the oriental and Corsican pine, and the Pinus 
pinea or stone pine, to which allusion is made by Hosea, “I 
am like a green fir-tee, in me is thy fruit found,” this species 
producing an edible nut, often used by confectioners. It is 
probable that the cypress of the sacred writers included, not 
only that tree, but also the juniper, several kinds of which 
grow in Palestine, as the common savine, the Pheenician and 
prickly junipers, which are evergreen shrubs, attaining a height 
of ten or twelve feet, and employed by the Jews for building 
and ornamental purposes. The word tirzah, translated cypress, 
in Isa, xliv. 14, is supposed by many to mean the Ilex or ever- 
green oak, one of the commonest trees in the south of Europe, 
and forming in some parts of Palestine, as the hills of Hebron, 
considerable forests. Its wood was constantly employed by the 
ancients in making images. The celebrated oak of Bashan 
and Gilead is the Valonia oak (Quercus Agilops), distinguished 
by its curious large prickly acorn-cups, employed in this country 
for dyeing. It is very common on the hills of Judah, as are 
also the Montpellier oak and the Kermes oak, which last is a 
low bushy evergreen, and furnishes food for the kermes insect, 
formerly used to dye scarlet. The Gophir wood, of which the 
ark was constructed, is supposed to be the produce of the 
cypress, for it is exceedingly abundant throughout the region 
in which it was built, whereas other kinds of wood are scarce. 
Its refuse branches and timber could easily be converted into 
tar with which to pitch the sides of the ark; and its wood, 
while straight and easily worked, is also hard, com and 
indestructible, the mummy cases of the ancient tians 
having been composed of it, and the cypress doors of St Peter's 
at Rome have now remained es tt | upwards of a thousand 

ears, 
J The commonest tree in Palestine is the sycamore, Shikmim 
(Sycomorus antiquorum), a species of fig-tree belonging to the 
bread-fruit order, and distinguished by its twisted and gnarled 
branches, the milky juice that exudes from it when pierced, 
and its singular edible fruit growing in clusters, not from the 
ends of twigs, but on the trunk and main branches. It is a 
lofty and wide-spreading tree, and is frequently planted for its 
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shade along the waysides, though it is not much valued either 
for its timber or fruit, It is confined entirely to the plains 
and valleys, being incapable of enduring the colder climate and 
occasional frosts of the mountainous regions. A more striking 
and picturesque object in the landscape, though less common, 
is the terebinth or teil tree (Pistachia terebinthus). In conse- 
quence of -its great longevity, and the enormous size which it 
often attains, it was employed in ancient times as a landmark 
to designate places where important events occurred. It was 
in the valley of Elah, or the terebinth valley, that David slew 
Goliath ; and Abraham pitched his tent under its shadow in 
Mamre, which Dr Robertson supposes to lie on the road be- 
tween Jerusalem and Gaza, and by a singular coincidence he 
there found the largest terebinth he had seen in the Holy 
Land. The trees of righteousness to which Isaiah alludes 
were terebinths. The terebinth is a deciduous tree, about 
twenty feet high, with small feathered leaves, lancet-shaped, 
and large, branched clusters of purple fruit like cherries. In 
the low grounds where the soil is rich and humid, the beauti- 
ful plane-tree (Platanus orientalis) grows very luxuriantly, 
though by no means common, affording, by its wide-spreading 
branches covered with glossy palmate leaves, a welcome shelter 
from the scorching rays of the sun. Its Hebrew name, armon, 
has been translated in our version chesnut, a tree unknown in 
Palestine. The armon is associated in Genesis with willows 
and poplars, which are found in low, moist situations, whereas 
the chesnut is never found except on dry mountain slopes. 
The plane was considered a sacred tree by the ancients; the 
academic groves of Greece were composed of it, and Xerxes is 
said to have stayed his march in order to pay divine honours 
to a large specimen in Lydia. Of the willow tribe two species 
are mentioned in the Bible under the names of Oreb and Ore- 
bim, and Zaphzapha. The former term refers to the Babylonian 
or weeping willow, whose long pendulous tresses form one of 
the fairest features of river scenery ; the latter refers to the 
Egyptian willow, the saf-saf of the Arabs, distinguished by its 
flexible twigs of a pale yellow colour, its broad leaves and 
fragrant catkins. The aspen or trembling poplar, whose leaves 
are moved by the slightest zephyr, is found associated with 
willows and oaks overshadowing the streams of lower Lebanon 
and the ravines of southern Palestine. The Hebrew word 
Becaim, translated mulberry-tree, is supposed to mean this 
species, and its singular form, Baca, gave its name to the valley 
of weeping in the 84th Psalm, owing to the abundance of 
aspens beside its pools and water-courses, The range of this 
tree is remarkably extensive, occurring in mountain glens all 
over the east, as wellas in the sub-alpine districts of Scotland, 
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where the tradition exists among the peasantry that it formed 
the wood of which the cross of Christ was composed, and that 
its leaves have ever since shivered with guilty consciousness. 
There is a great variety of trees cultivated in Palestine on 
account of their fruit, for which the soil and climate are ad- 
mirably adapted. Their — are found in a wild state 
in the country as part of its indigenous vegetation ; but the 
great majority of individuals have been taken under the 
tection of man. Fig-trees abound in every suitable locality, 


often pec cigs plantations. Pom clothe the valle 

with their dark green myrtleclike foliage , spangled with the 
lovely crimson blossoms and the equally lovely fruit. The olive 
still Soaen in many a hallowed spot ; several magnificent trees 
growing in the Garden of Gethsemane, whose vast bulk and 
aged appearance render it probable that they may have been 
there in the time of our Saviour ; “old witnesses,’ as Lamar- 
tine says, “written of on earth and in heaven, watered by 
divine tears, by sweat of blood, and so many other tears shed 
since that night which rendered them for ever sacred.” The 
sycamine, or black mulberry, is very common in Palestine, and 
extensively cultivated by the Druses on Mount Lebanon, not 
for the sake of its bramble-like fruit, although it yields a grate- 
ful sherbet, but for the sake of its leaves, which form the food 


of the silkworm, The wild mulberry, whose leaves are very 
tender and succulent, is grafted on the stock of the Persian 
mulberry, and is thus rendered hardier as well as develops a 
more luxuriant foliage. Groves of carob trees (Ceratonia siliqua) 
are very frequent by the ey and yield a profuse supply 


of xsgaria or husks, used at the present day, as of old, for 

ing swine and cattle. It is sometimes called the locust tree, 
and St John’s bread, from a mistaken notion that the pods 
were the locusts on which the Baptist fed in the wilderness. 
In general appearance it resembles an apple tree, with rich and 
evergreen foliage. Apple trees, by the way, are rare in Syria, 
and the fruit they produce is very small and ill-flavoured. 
The tappuach of Scripture is manifestly not the apple but the 
citron, or some other member of the orange family ; the rich 
golden colour of its fruit, the fragrance of its blossoms, and the 
beautiful appearance of its trunk and foliage, are particularly 
suited to all the passages in which the term occurs. The vine 
was eminently the uliar symbol of Judza, being engraved 
on the coins of the bees; and at Hebron, near which was 
the celebrated Eshcol, according to Jewish tradition, was its 
original centre of distribution. Vineyards abounded in Canaan 
when the Israelites took possession of it, and the vines attained 
extraordinary perfection, and were exceedingly productive. 
The vine does not endure a tropical climate, ceasing to flourish 
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productively whenever the mean temperature of the year ap- 
proaches oF centigrade, or 71° 6 Fahrenheit. In Asia, Africa, 
and Europe it has never been cultivated with the view of con- 
verting its fruit into wine outside the zone comprised between 
the thirtieth and fiftieth degrees of north latitude. Im the 
warm climate of the valley of the Jordan it was rare, if not 
unknown ; and it — to have been unproductive on the 
low lands adjoining the Mediterranean. This is the testimony 
of Scripture upon the subject, and it. has been corroborated by 
the accounts of all travellers. Spots that were favourable for 
the perfect development of the palm were unfavourable to the 
vine. It might therefore be expected to flourish on the moun- 
tains of Judea, and to fail on the plains of Jericho. The region 
of Palestine is almost, or quite, the farthest south in the par- 
ticular quarter of the globe where the vine is luxuriant and 
productive, the elevation of the hills and table-lands of Judah 
being its true climate. We read, indeed, in the Old Testa- 
ment, that the vine was used for vintaging purposes in Egypt, 
and numerous hieroglyphics attest that this was not an excep- 
tional. but a common practice. The wine of Antilla, grown 
near Alexandria, was the choicest seen at the banquets of 
Antony and Cleopatra. But m that country the wine was 
grown only in the north, and in places exceptionally cool and 
moist, where by sheltering it from the rays of the sun, and 
al pew the injurious influence of climate was’ pre- 
vented. At Cairo, with a mean temperature of 72°, the culture 
is insignificant. Very few vineyards are now to be seen in 
Palestine and Egypt, owing to the want of energy in the le, 
and to unfavourable political or religious causes. In the Te. 
banon, however, they are almost as numerous as ever, and 
the wine produced from them has been famous from the ear- 
liest ages. It was much sought after by the Roman epicures ; 
and, indeed, some of its wines to this day can hardly be sur- 
passed for richness of colour and delicacy of flavour. Upwards 
of thirty different varieties of vines flourish on these mountains, 
while the rocky nature of the soil and the extreme puri 
and balminess of the atmosphere bring them all to a med nd 
not attainable in the south of Europe. 

Of herbaceous plants distinetively beautiful, there are several 
st1 examples in Palestine. The plains of Galilee are clothed 
with the radiant loveliness of the lily, which grows there in 
myriads in the month of January. e traveller, as already 
observed, is struck with the amazing variety and luxuriance of 
liliaceous plants in the north of Palestine. Any one of these 
might have been the species from which the Saviour taught an 
instructive lesson to his disciples—for Solomon in all his glory 
is not arrayed like the least lovely of them. But most botanists 
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are of opinion that the Martagon or Chalcedonian lily, formerly 
called the lily of Byzantium, Santhiapeniebertindl ti:lestin 
word xgw. It is frequently cultivated in gardens in this 
country under the name of ’s turban, on account of its 
brilliant scarlet. flowers. The white lily, usually as 
an emblem of spotless purity and innocence, is unknown in 
Palestine in the wild state, being occasionally cultivated on the 
roofs of houses and in gardens in Syria We do not agree with 
Dr Kitto in referring the lily of the Old and New Testament. to 
the same species. The word schuschan }WW, translated lily in 
Canticles, is, we believe, with Dr Royle, the famous blue 
nympheea or lotus of the Nile. The allusion to its economic 
properties, as “ feeding among the lilies,” renders this'a plausible 
supposition, its seeds being a common article of tian diet. 
The lily-work with which the varved capitals of Solomon’s 
temple were adorned, was evidently composed of the lotus leaf 
and flower, the characteristic ornament of Egyptian architecture. 
The lotus was once very abundant in the waters of the Nile, but 
since the sacred river been opened up to commerce, it has 
disappeared along with the equally famous bulrush or papyrus, 
except in a very few remote localities, 

It is almost impossible to identify the rose of Scripture by its 
proper botanical appellation. By Celsius it is understood to 
mean the oriental narcissus, which is abundant in the plains of 
Sharon, and is very highly prized by the natives of the east on 
account of its great beauty ; and its combination with lily in 
Canticles seems to favour this supposition, as well as the fact that 
the word in the original implies: the idea of a plant growing 
from a bulb. Most authors agree at least that the rose is not 
the chabazzeleth of Scripture. No species of rose is found at 
the present day in the plains of Sharon. The only plant that. 
could -be saitalen for it growing there is the rose-flowering cis- 
tus; but though its blossom in shape and hue somewhat re- 
sembles that of the wild briar, it is an herbaceous plant. Wild 
roses, though most abundant in many s of the east, and 
especially in Persia, where it is, as in England, the national 
flower, are far from common in Palestine, o to —— 
arity in the soil and climate unfavourable to thei ; and 
those species which do occur at rare intervals, are very inferior 
to those of this country, with the exception of the damask rose 
peculiar to Syria. Dr Royle suggests that. the rose-laurel, or 
oleander, is most probably the flower indicated in the Bible. I6. 
this be actually the rose of Scripture, itis a matter of astonishment. 
that reference is made to it only in two places.. It is one of the. 
most characteristic plants: of Holy Land, being mentioned: 
by every traveller in glowing terms as one of the greatest orna-~ 
ments of the scenery. Along the borders of almost every stream- 
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or collection of water, it forms dense thickets ; and when in full 
bloom, its thickly clustered rose-like blossoms, re — ~ 
varnished dark n leaves, it presents a spectacle equalled, 
but not rte. om the antiien Thictenigshions thickets of the 
Sikkim Himalayas. There is a strange plant-called the rose of 
Jericho, which deserves more than a passing notice. It is often 
confounded with a species of Cape mesembryanthemum, whose 
fruit-vessel closes whi dry and opens when placed in water. 
The true rose of Jericho, or anastatica, grows in the bleakest 
and most desert spots in the south of Palestine, to which its 
structure and peculiarities are admirably adapted. It is sup- 
posed to be the plant “WW (ar-ar), translated by many juniper, 
tamarisk, tamarind, retana or broom, to which the prophet 
; Jeremiah alludes, ‘‘ Flee and be like the heath in the wilder- 
| ness.” There is no heather in Palestine, and thus interpreted 
| we think the appropriateness of the simile is destroyed. Ap- 
| plied to the anastatica, on the other hand, it is exceedingly 
| striking and beautiful; for this plant, at certain seasons of the 
| year, when the moisture of its native spot is dried up, loosens 
its hold of the soil, curls itself up into a ball, and ry + by 
| the winds to a locality favourable for its growth, where it takes 
| root, expands its flowers, and brings forth its fruit, to repeat this 
nomadic life when circumstances again necessitate it. In this 
/ respect it resembles several species of lycopodium, or club-moss, 
found in Mexico and Brazil, which are often brought to this 
country and preserved by the curious, who think them still 
alive because they expand when placed in water. The anas- 
tatica has no botanical affinity whatever to the heath tribe, and 
yet it bears a superficial resemblance to a sprig of withered 
ling denuded of its leaves, a large patch of it looking at a dis- 
tance not unlike a plot of heather on the hill side which had 
been burnt, and whose stumps had been bleached by the 
weather. Of course our translators in rendering the term ar-ar 
by heath, seem to have been guided by what appeared to them 
to be the most likely plant of desolate places, though in this in- 
stance their guess has been far wider of the mark than it 
usually is. 

Besides the indigenous vegetation of Pa”: stine, there is occa~ 
sional mention made in the sacred writings of plants, or rather 
their produce, for which the Jews were indebted to their com- 
merce with the Arabs of the coast, who obtained them from 
India and other countries of the east by way of the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf. In this way ebony was procured from 
Ethiopia; cinnamon from Ceylon ; cassia—another species of 
cinnamon—from the Malabar coast; coriander from Persia and 
Egypt ; algum or almug trees—supposed to be the sandal-wood, 
the produce of a low tree resembling the privet, remarkable 
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for the fragrance of the central parts of the stem near the root, 
and brought from Ophir, probably some part of India, where 
it is found in great abundance at the present day; aloes or lign 
aloes (ahalium), the fragrant resinous substance exuded from 
the trunk of the Aquilaria agallochum—a tree common in vari- 
ous parts of eastern Asia; myrrh, the resinous gum of a small 
odoriferous tree growing in Abyssinia and Arabia Felix, cele- 
brated as a perfume and stimulating medicine, and often given 
as a present by the ancients on account of its value and rarity ; 
thyine wood, mentioned in Revelations as one of the articles of 
merchandise in the apocalyptic Babylon, and supposed to be 
the Callitris quadrivalvis, a species of thuya or cypress growing 
on Mount Atlas and other hills in the north east of Africa, and 
— the inflammable and acrid resin called gum sandarach ; 
the precious spikenard, a fragrant essence or unguent, pre 

from a enor he 2 of valerian known to botanists as the a mo 
chys Jatamansi, which grows on the elevated and dry pastures 
of northern India; and the sweet cane from a far country, 
which may possibly be, not the aromatic calamus of India, but 
the sugar-cane which came originally from China and the east, 
though now growing almost exclusively in the western hemi- 
sphere ; all these valuable woods and spices were the products 
of those regular commercial journeys which extended three 
thousand miles or more, and required the space of three years 
for their accomplishment going and returning. 

There are very few cryptogamic plants in Palestine. The 
climate is too dry, and the luxuriance of higher types too rich 
to allow of a great variety of humbler tribes of vegetation to 
appear. The proportion which the flowerless plants to the 
flowering is, we believe, not ten ina hundfed. The arid moun- 
tainous regions in the south, on which the sun beats down with 
unmitigated light and heat, are destitute of that beautiful 
cryptogamic covering which gives such a rich effect to our 
mountain regions; the trunks of the trees are generally bare 
and free from mosses and lichens ; while the ruins scattered over 
the face of the country have no drapery of beauty, no hoary 
hues, to soften their harsh and rugged aspect, and harmonise them 
with the rich colours and soft forms of the scenery around. 
The Valonia oak is the only tree whose trunk is shaggy with 
lichens, from which circumstance it is commonl “ goat’s- 
beard oak,” and on the shadier cert an A _ — 
grows a ies of moss um fasciculare, 
common ed Hasselquist supposed 
to be the hyssop of Solomon. the Lebanon range, also, 
many a cool fountain is fringed with the delicate filagree leaves 
of the Adiantum capillus veneris, or maiden-hair fern; and its 
brink carpeted with rich green cushions of mosses, jungermannia, 
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and various other representatives of that tiny vegetable world, 
‘whose strange antique forms and marvellous structures afford 
an unwearied study to every lover of nature. Such spots in a 
glaring country like Palestine, are more lovely and refreshing 
than even palm or olive groves, or fields blazing with the rain- 
bow hues of narcissuses and daffodils. There is no express 
mention made of any cryptogamic plant in the Bible. We have, 
however, indirect evidence that the lower orders of fungi were 
fully more numerous and destructive in Bible times than the 
are at the present day. The mildew, which committed su 
dreadful ravages in the barley, wheat, and millet fields, and 
often reduced the peop to the extremity of famine, was never 
once su: to be of vegetable origin—different species of 
parasitic fungi of the Uredo and Pucciniafamilies—butwas looked 
upon entirely as a meteorological product, or as a peculiar form 
ot pestilence sent directly from the hand of God. It was far more 
frequent in their fields than we should have expected from the 
dryness of the climate and the brilliancy of the sunshine ; 
shewing that these advantages must have been more than 
neutralized by a wretched system of agriculture. The leprosy 
of the house and of garments was another occult pheno- 
menon, which almost every commentator has persisted in 
‘misunderstanding, though its vegetable character appears as 


clear as — from the ic description given of it in 


Exodus. It is evident that the language of Moses is popular, 
not scientific ; and may therefore be supposed to include ‘several 
agencies as concerned in the production of these two kinds of 
leprosy, distinct in themselves, but giving rise to somewhat 
similar appearances. The different colours of the plague clearly 
indicate this. The reddish patches may have been caused bya 
species of fungus called dry-rot (Merulius lachrymans), which 
— at first in the floors and beams of buildings, in the form 
round white cottony patches, from one to eight inches broad, 
afterwards developing over their whole surface a number of fine 
orangeorreddish-brown irregularfolds, distilling drops of moisture 
when perfect, hence the specificname. Thisinsidious disease, once 
established, spreads with amazing rapidity, destroying the most 
solid houses in a few So virulent ‘is its nature, that it 
extends from the wood-work of a house even to the walls them- 
selves, and by penetrating their interstices, crumbles them to 
_— aunt pe of en » built for the most ‘part of 
mud or wood, were exposed to its Trav: 3 an 
when once this sonnel teal footing, the aes “ 
Pr by Moses had often apo oreo mer: to the failure 
every attempt to extirpate it. een patches on garments 
and on the walls of houses may have an eon by a species of 
mould, a fungus much lower in the scale of organization than 
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the other, and much simpler in construction. It is the most 
protean of all plants, assuming different forms on different sub- 
stances, but familiar to us in the light fleecy covering which it 
spreads over old shoes, stale pieces of bread, or cast-off clothes 
left in damp ill-ventilated places. The red leprosy of garments 
has played a somewhat remarkable part in history. It was 

common in the middle ages, occurring often before the ae wae 
of sai which it was supposed to herald; appearingsuddenly 
on sacramental host, and the vestments of iests, and wa3 
regarded with superstitious fear, as a 8% m or omen of 
gloomy presage. The researches of microscopists have dispelled 
the mystery and terror which surrounded it for so many ages, 
— resolved it into a mere collection of minute and simple 

ngi. 

Our fast lessening space warns us to conclude. We might 
have examined im detail the mass of facts and hip 
accumulated in the identification of such extremely doubtful 
plants as the hyssop, Jonah’s gourd, and the gourd of the ~ 
phets. These plants have been the subjects of keen and violent 
controversy among commentators since the days of the fathers ; 
but as we are not possessed of any new information i 
them, we must leave the matter as Royle has settled it. e 
have omitted altogether many og deserving of special men- 
tion, and briefly alluded to others that might have furnished 
materials for whole paragraphs; for a subject like this, to do it 
ample justice, would require, not a magazine article, but a large 
volume. The necessity of brevity has also compelled us to leave 
untouched the Hebrew classification of plants, and those ques- 
tions regarding the origin and distribution of species which are 
suggested. by the first chapter of Genesis, and more satis- 
factorily settled in one or two brief sentences than by all the 
elaborate treatises of the Darwinian school of science. We 
close our brief and rapid survey of the flora of Palestine with a 
—— ee easure and dissatisfaction. While much 
has done, much more remains still todo. And in an 
of universal research like this, when the earth, the air, and 
waters have been compelled to give up their buried secrets toa 

ering curiosity, which iia can repress, we may surely 
Pope for clearer light ing those vegetable productions 
which have this interest ed to them above all others, 


that not only did the hand of Giod create them in the conse- 
crated soil of the Holy Land, but His Spirit transplanted them 
into the sacred enclosure of His Holy Word, there to bloom in 
amaranthine freshness, till the fair face of nature itself vanishes 
away, and the written oracles shall give place to the living Pre- 
sence and the living Voice. H. M. 
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Memoir of the Rev. James Sherman ; including an unfinished Autobiography. 
By Henry Auton. London: Nisbet & Co. 


SITUATED on the. southern side of the Thames, with the 
exception of its new neighbour the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
Surrey Chapel is the largest place of worship in London ; for 
the mighty fabrics of Westminster and St Paul's are scarcely 
designed for congregations. Erected at the moderate cost of 
five thousand pounds, through these fourscore years it has been 
nobly fulfilling the intentions of its pious founders. The present 
membership we do not exactly know, but in 1848 there were 
1200 communicants ; in the Salbbath classes and ragged schools 
there were 3590 children under the charge of 380 teachers; a 
Christian Instruction Society, a Dorcas Society, and a Provident 
Institution, were carrying temporal and spiritual blessings into 
the densely peopled velghliowhood’ and flourishing auxiliaries 
were sending liberal contributions to the Bible, the Missionary, 
and the Tract Societies. At the same time, even although we 
id not include those special efforts of sacred rhetoric which, on 
a Tuesday morning in early May, attract to the great mission- 
ary sermon the 2 comer a of English Nonconformity, we 
question if any other church or chapel has been the theatre of 
so much earnest and effective preaching. From the days now 
distant, when its pulpit was frequently occupied by men like 
Scott, and Venn, and Berridge, to the period more recent, when 
Jay, Sibree, and James, were among its occasional or stated 
supplies, its walls have habitually re-echoed the joyful sound, 
and would cry aloud against any other gospel. Nor can we 
wonder that, with the days of the Son of Man which they have 
witnessed. beneath its roof, many of its old frequenters can find 
themselves at home in no other sanctuary ; to their fond eye 
the plain unornamented octagon is the very perfection of 
beauty ; and anything like its music they cannot hope to hear, 
aught like its fellowship they do not hope to enjoy, till pro- 
moted to the temple on high. 

The annals of Surrey Chapel would be an interesting mono- 
graph, and they would form a valuable contribution to the 
history of religion in the capital. In the life of its first 
minister, Rowland Hill, we have good materials, as also in the 
biographies of some of its faithful members, such as Thomas 
Cranfield and the second Mrs Sherman. To these, in his 
memoir of Mr Sherman, Mr Allon has made an invaluable 
addition ; but there must be still many incidents dispersed 
through various miscellanies, or preserved in a few surviving 
memories, which, if brought together, would present a wonder- 
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ful testimony to the grace of God and the power of the gospel. 
Might not the present excellent pastor undertake the task ? 
How heartily the public would welcome from the pen of 
Newman Hall the story of “old Surrey !” 

To be minister of such a church is no small distinction, and 
we may say without disparagement that it is to this circum- 
stance — that we owe a biography of Mr Sherman. Not 
a genius, without any transcendent talent, with no passages in 
his sermons which you would care to quote, nor any sentence in 
his talk which you would be able to repeat, the originator of 
no great movement, the hero of no adventure, the champion of 
no party, the martyr of no experiment, the great incident in 
his life was the invitation to become Rowland Hill’s successor, 
his great claim to our admiration is the full proof which, for 
eighteen years, he made of that arduous and overwhelming 
ministry. Yet, as pastor of Surrey Chapel he was singularly 
successful, and amongst eminent contemporaries he was espe- 
cially beloved and honoured. Dr Pye Smith was a scholar ; 
Dr Winter Hamilton was a voracious and universal reader; Dr 
Ebenezer Henderson was such a linguist that to him the 
confusion of Babel must have been the greatest of blessings ; Dr 
Fletcher of Stepney was a man of exquisite culture ; Mr Sortain 
wasa dialectician soacute and intrepid that he would have crossed 
swords with the Master of the Sentences, or even with the mighty 
Stagyrite, had he come in his way ; and, with his wide range of 
thought and deep habits of reflection, each idea of Dr Harris 
spread out into a volume, and required several hours to develop. 
But Mr Sherman, neither a logician nor a man of letters, had the 
tact to turn to the best account all the knowledge he possessed, and 
on the strength of his sound understanding and practical wisdom 
took rank with more learned brethren, whilst in tenderness of 
feeling and promptitude of ee he excelledthemall. This 
was the attribute which made him unique. Habitually gentle, 
and in the unreserve of friendly intercourse quite playful, his 
whole nature was pre-eminently emotional ; his kind heart was 
seen in his beaming looks, and his soft eye was ready to melt ina 
moment. Love to Christ was his religion, and in the forth- 
pouring of affection, neither forced nor restrained, lay the secret 
of his ministerial success. Of course, there were a sound mind, 
and a memory well stored with scriptural truth, and a command 
of appropriate words ; but the magic was in the man: it was 
his fund of fellow-feeling which gave him the voice of the 
charmer. And therefore was he popular. No one could ascend 
the sacred desk whom the great congregation more rejoiced to 
see, nor would any one leave the audience more deeply im- 
pressed ; not even Leifchild, with his manly force and dramatic 
energy ; not even James Parsons, with his tense and sustained 
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solemnity, his ever-rising urgency. And, although he had built 
no palatial hospital nor originated any imposing movement like 
the million-Bible scheme, although his speech was not likely to 
eontain anything comic, much less to end in a great sensation, 
there was no one who appeared on the platform or rose up to 
speak who received a more cordial greeting, or who shed a truer 
sunshine over the assembly, and there were few who left a better 
impression when they ended. 

As Mr Allon has said, “ His social affections were very strong. 
To love and be loved were the necessities of his social being. 
. . . Indeed, the intensity of the emotional part of his nature 
was his constitutional characteristic; and to this, sanctified by 
the grace of our Lord, his peculiar religious fervour, both in the 
pulpit and out of it, was, no doubt, to be attributed.” Not 
that other men lacked in loving-kindness, but Mr Sherman let 
it out. Being “affectionately desirous” of his hearers, he was 
not ashamed to “change his voice” and tell them, “even 
weeping,” those truths which in other tones might have given 
offence or glided unheeded by. And, surely for the gospel of 
the grace of God a kind and tender spirit is the appropriate 
vehicle. In the case of Mr Sherman it remarkably succeeded. 
We remember once accompanying him on a mare. ene to the 
anniversary services of a little chapel at Theale, in Berkshire, 
which he had been instrumental m building. The rain not- 
withstanding, the concourse was large, and was mainly composed 
of his old Reading hearers; and although we cannot recall a 
single word of the sermon, we remember very well what a clear, 
full-orbed gospel it contained ; and, like the rain on the mown 

around, as his speech fell soft and refreshing, we remember 
ae it filled the place with the fragrance of the Saviour’s name. 
And when at length, with hands firm-clasped and glistening 
eyes, he and his hearers parted, it brought to mind the scenes 
in apostolic story, when, with hearts like to break, converts and 
rs separated from one another. 

To return to his biographer. “The general efficiency of Mr 
Sherman’s ministry while he was at Surrey was = great, 
rarely has it been surpassed in the history of the English pul- 
pit. He was in the meridian of his days. The excitement 
of the then largest congregation in London pressing and crowd- 
ing every nook of the — edifice, and closing in upon the 
preacher as he ascended the pulpit stairs, until the door of it 
was pressed with a buttress of living eager men, aided his 
natural fervour, and he frequently swayed the feelings of the 
mighty mass, as the wind bends the standing corn. con- 
tagion of crowds aided the effect, and it was by no means a 
rare thing to see hundreds in tears together.” ‘Nor was it 
mere human excitement or transient emotion. Take the fol- 
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lowing instances, recorded in Mr Sherman's own words: “In 
the early part of the year 1837, I preached one Sabbath even- 
ing from Mark iv. 36, ‘And there were also with him other 
little ships.’ The text was striking, and caught the attention 
of the congregation. The subject was, the earnestness with 
which men must seek for Christ, and the risks they must be 
willing to run to find him. As I proceeded in the illustration 
and enforcement of the principle stated, there came from hea- 
ven a celestial breeze, and one little ship after another seemed 
to start in search of Christ till they became a fleet. The feel- 
ing upon my own mind was, that I was ready to risk all, and 
go with Christ, so glorious a Saviour, so exalted a Captain did 
he appear. And this feeling was ros pened communicated to 
the om gem They were melted into penitence and tears. 
Never shall I forget the om Sma made when, at the close of 
the sermon, I gave out the hymn— 
‘Jesus, at thy command, 
I launch into the deep.’ 

» Had it been possible then and thére to put the question, and 

to have asked every one willing to embark for the celestial 
country to hold up the hand, I verily believe almost every one, 
and most of them with tears, would have uttered,‘ Here am I, ~ 
take me.’ When I descended from the pulpit, both vestries 
and the schoolroom were filled with persons anxious to con- 
verse with me. I began to talk with them one at a time, and 
asked a few elderly persons in the church to distribute them- 
selves amongst those in the schoolroom. In the midst of my 
converse, and ‘after he had waited more than an hour, a gentle- 
man of some position knocked at ees door, and said, 
‘Sir, here are enough to fill twenty boats; what will you do 
with us?” Exhausted beyond measure, I kneeled down and 
prayed with them. The place was literally a Bochim. After 
pronouncing the benediction, I begged of them to retire, and 
to come and see me on the morrow or Tuesday. The r 
number did so, but some were afraid, dear souls, that the im- 
pression would wear away, and others were so circumstanced 
that that was the only time they had, and they begged, as for 
their life, that I would converse with them for a few minutes. 
I remained among them until eleven o'clock, listening to their 
repenting vows and anxious expressions of faith in Christ. The 
excitement sustained me for the time, and a night’s rest recruited 
me. But, oh, it was worth dying for to witnesss such a scene ! 
After suitable examination, many were admitted to the church, 
eighty-four of whom attributed their conversion to Christ to 
that sermon. How many joined other churches is known to 
God alone. The larger number remained for years, many of 
them remain to this day, amongst the most active and devoted 
of the members of the church. 
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It was a fine feature of Mr Sherman’s character that, in his 
anxiety for the welfare of his flock, he was ready to take ad- 
vantage of every agency. Soon after the memorable evening 
above described, Mr Kirk, of Boston, visited Britain. He threw 
himself heart and soul into the movement already begun in 
Surrey Chapel, and for successive months special services were 
held, morning and evening, with few days’ intermission. In 
Mr Sherman’s own words, “On the week evenings, the chapel 
was crowded as on the Sabbath. Thousands hung upon the 
fervent lips of the speaker. One of his sermons, from the text, 
‘When’ he maketh inquisition for blood, he remembereth them,’ 
which he applied to the neglected of the population who were 
never sought out by the church, was a most mighty and ter- 
rific appeal to indolent Christians, shewing how God would re- 
quire at their hands the blood of neglected souls, It led many 
to throw their efforts into the visitation and the instruction of 
their neglected neighbours. Some of his sermons were very 
tender, and produced the best effects in the conversion of souls. 
The whole church seemed stirred up to prayer. Families who 
had heretofore neglected domestic worship, set up an altar for 
God ; and many whose piety had been of a very feeble and 
worldly character, put on their beautiful garments, and arose 
to a new and blessed life. God ‘sanctified their souls in 


drought, and they became like a watered garden, and as a 
spring of water whose waters fail not.’ I tried to catch a little 
of the same spiritual influence, and was often amazed at the 
power of sermons, when prayer had laid hold of the arm of the 
Lord. On one occasion we had the vestry and three rooms in 


the parsonage filled with souls crying for mercy, and very often 


the vestry and two rooms crowded. In such cases, we could 
only pass from one to another, offer a few words of encourage- 
ment and counsel, and pray with them ere they were dismissed 
to their homes. Ministers, who had come to hear, were enlisted 
in the service, and, with the deepest interest and emotion, wit- 
nessed the anxiety of souls to be saved. Some of the old 
guides amongst us were at first offended at the unusual course 
of things, and thought that we were too hasty, and that, after 
a short time, many would fall away. To satisfy them of the 
piety of the candidates, and to cure them of their unbelief, I 
sent them to visit them at their own homes. When they re- 
turned, it did my heart good to hear their reports of what they 
had seen and heard ; parents rejoicing over recovered prodi- 
gals, children blessing their parents by introducing religion 
into their homes, and many, whose impressions of religious 
truth had been long buried under worldly cares and trials, re- 
viving as the corn, and spreading their roots like Lebanon. 
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Their voices would choke, and their tears would flow, as they 
related what they had seen and heard.” 

Before coming to Surrey Chapel, Mr Sherman had laboured 
with much en and usefulness for fifteen years at Reading, 
and, although failing strength constrained him to resign his 
Surrey pastorate in 1854, he was able to bring, and keep 
together, a large and influential congregation at Blackheath, 
over which he presided till he rested from his labours, on the 
15th of February 1862. 

Our readers, we feel sure, will thank us for the following 
extracts. The first introduccs us to Mr Sherman, at the outset. 
of his ministerial life, and is given in his own words :— 


“ The first time I preached in London was in Hare Court Chapel, 
Aldersgate Street, where there was then a respectable congregation. 
Mr Stodhart had been announced to preach, and had requested me 
to take his place on account of his indisposition. When I entered 
the vestry, I announced myself as Mr Stodhart’s substitute. The 
old minister, Mr Webb, a grave, pleasant-looking man, with snowy 
locks, asked me 'my name and whence I came. I told him Ches- 
hunt College. He replied, ‘I do not agree with the doctrines 
usually preached by the ministers and students educated there.’ I 
expressed my regret that I had come, and reminded him that Mr 
Stodhart was educated there, and that I would instantly retire, as 
my appearing there at all was only a friendly act towards my former 
minister, whose illness prevented his fulfilling his engagement. 
The old man did not, however, wish to preach himself. He there- 
fore pursued his examination, and asked how long I had been at 
college. When I told him, he exclaimed, ‘Only a year! Young 
men are sent out to preach far too soon, Sir. They should gain 
more knowledge before they attempt to teach others.’ ‘I perfectly 

-agree with you, Sir,’ said I, ‘and wish you a good afternoon.” 
‘No, you must preach now; and I trust God will help you.’ The 
deacons then came forward and begged of me toserve them. Their 
minister had not been pleased with students, some of them having 
made very feeble attempts; and as the congregation was smaller 
than formerly, it was necessary to secure effective preachers if pos- 
sible, to revive it. Without further controversy I consented 0 
preach. The previous week had been to me a season of ‘great men- 
tal depression, and this reception had not improved my nervous state. 
I ascended the pulpit in great distress. I read the chapter in 
which Asa says, ‘We have no might to go against this great com- 
pany, but our eyes are upon thee.’ And after prayer, in which I 
especially commended to God the good old minister, I took as my 
text, Job xxiii. 10,—‘ But he knoweth the way that I take: when 
he hath tried me I shall come forth as gold.’ At the commence- 
ment of the discourse I was dull, and to my own sensation making 
little impression. But when I came to describe God’s knowledge of 
our way, implying his appointment and superintenderce of it, and 
his companionship with usin it, and the refining process which 
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would surely be the result, I turned round to address the audience, 
and to my surprise saw the jealous old minister affected to tears. 
That sermon met his troubled state and revived his drooping spirits. 
Many indeed in the assembly were that day met by a message from 
heaven, especially in the application of the sermon, where I tried 
to win their hearts to. confidence in theis reconciled God. When I 
teturned to the vestry, the old minister was the first to welcome me, 
and taking my hand between both his, said, ‘ Forgive my rude re- 
ception. It will, perhaps, be enough to tell you that God has made 
you a son of consolation to a greatly tried spirit. I forgot the in- 
junction, of which I doubt not, there is much need,—Let no man 
despise thy youth.’ We became friends from that hour until his 
death.” —Pp. 97-99. 


Our next extract presents him in the “ evening time” of life, 
when seeking to recruit his exhausted frame on the plains of 
Egypt. It is a letter addressed to that younger brother in the 
ministry to whom we are indebted for this memoir, and is some- 
what ironical in its outset. 


“To the Rev. Henry Aton. 

“ Gizen, Pyramip or Cazops, Nov. 18. 1858. 
“ My Dear Atton,—Here [I am. I had a dream in which old 
Cheops appeared, a sad cut-throat fellow. But he assured me that 
he had been long expecting me to visit his sepulchre; and that a man 
at Islington, very grey, and somewhat older than myself, had been 
pestering him with entreaties and wishes to be admitted; and that 
he desired me to give his kind regards (he had not a card), and to 
entreat him to come as soon as possible, and he would give him as 
good a reception as he gave tome. Of course, I deliver the message. 
“Well, I am pleased, disappointed, and astonished at these 
pyramids. The way to them is fourteen miles on a donkey—only 
five as the crow flies; but the Nile having overflowed its banks, 
you have to make a very large circuit. We took only a cup of 
coffee before we started, lighted our fire, boiled our water, made our 
coffee, cut up our fowls, boiled our eggs, and made our breakfast at 
the pyramid. But oh, the horrors of that breakfast! About forty, 
half-naked Arabs set themselves down before us. Not all our 
entreaties, threats, or promises could make them retreat. One 
eternal clatter to be employed and to give them money. Stedfastly 
we refused. After breakfast, my two companions were not well 
enough to move. So I went to eng | alone. I told them if they 
would let me go quietly and survey the scene, I would give them 
something on my return. It was useless. Eight would accompany 
me: dodging me,—stopping when I stopped,—sitting down when 
I sat. At last I said, ‘Well, make yourselves comfortable,’ and 
after a while seven left. The other told me he was afraid for me. 
It was very bad country; and the men might come and knock me 
down. ‘All right,’ said I, ‘let them come.’ After surveying as 
well as I could with such terrible annoyance, I returned to my 

companions, and found them keeping the fellows in good humour. 
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“The pyramids do not appear so large as I expected. Their 
exterior is very rough. The external coating,—part of which 
remains on the second,—has been removed. The vast desert on 
which they stand, for miles and miles, is nothing but a d 
cemetery for Memphis. We entered at Sackara tunnels which run 
for miles, with recesses on each side, filled with mummies of the 
Apis and other birds and animals, in jars of pottery, like sugar 
loaves. Such had been the depredations, that the Pacha sent 
officers to guard the entrance, so that none can be taken away, else 
you should have had one. Near the same spot was a tunnel of 
enormous size, with. niched recesses on each side, cut out of the 
solid rock, each one having in it a granite (polished) sarcophagus. 
These sarcophagi, thirty-three in number, are immense things, 
about seven feet deep, seven and a half wide, and thirteen feet 
long. The sacred bulls were deposited in them. Some have 
hieroglyphics on them. To see them was worth coming to Egypt. 
Dashéor we saw at a distance; and into Abooséer we entered, and 
saw the silent hieroglyphics cut in the solid granite, all round. 
Memphis,—poor Memphis,—once the glory of the world, and the 
terror of the natives! Its palm groves remain, and scraps of 
figure heads, and capitals of pillars; but it is all a mass of absolute 
ruin and emptiness. Yet no one can tell the exquisite pleasure I 
felt when standing by the colossal statute of Rameses, about 
seventy feet high, fallen with his face to the earth; that here 
Joseph had ruled and Moses taught; and all that well-watered 
land of Goshen was the spot where Jacob and his sons lived, and 
laid the foundations of the church of God. Before that I stood 
gazing at Baal-zephon and Pihahiroth, till I saw the hosts of Israel 
and Pharaoh—the cloud moving and returning,;—the Israelites 
safely landed by the well of Moses (where Miss Yuseph gave me a 
nice cup of tea and two eggs). The army of Pharaoh came after 
them, and the waters:close upon them. And at last I heard the 
tambourine, and on looking round, it was Miriam and her maidens, 
veiled, but dancing and singing, ‘Sing ye to the Lord, &c.,’ 
old and stiff as I am, I found myself dancing too. Oh, Allon; I wish 
you were here! ‘Tush.’ Well, I do. Nothing but fine days, 
and now comfortably cool. Love to all. Adieu. 

“ James Saermay.” 


We have only to. add, that Mr Allon has compiled a most 
interesting and instructive biography, worthy of the theme, and 
no less worthy of his own warm-hearted and vigorous under- 
ang It is candid, affectionate, manly. It magnifies the 
grace of God, and it gives with delicate precision the features 
of an eminent servant of the t Master. It abounds in 
lessons for ministers, and will read with edification and 
delight by all who seek helps to their spiritual progress and 
incentives to new devotedness. os 
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Art. IX.—The Beautiful Things of Earth.* 


WHILE wars and rumours of wars are absorbing so large a share 
of public attention and sympathy, may it not be a seasonable 
relief to turn the eye to the quiet and peaceful scenes of nature, 
and to some of the most common and obvious of her works, 
which solicit our admiration, and contribute to our enjoyment ? 
A very dear friend of ours, doomed in the early years of 
womanhood to the seclusion of a sick-chamber, received, one 
morning, a beautiful bouquet. She took it into her emaciated 
hand, looked at the flowers a moment, and then, with a sweet 
smile, expressive at once of gratitude and adoration, faintly 
said, “It 7s a beautiful world!” Yet how few of the multitudes 
who spend a life among its beauties recognise them, or realise 
how much they minister to human happiness! It has been 
said that he se Bi eye is so refined by discipline that it can 
repose with pleasure upon the severe outline of even a beautiful 
form, has reached the purest of sensational enjoyment.t 

If, at the accomplishment of the work of creation, an angel 
had been summoned to behold this beautiful world before a 
moving creature had been introduced, could he have doubted 
that it was framed, fitted up, and adorned, for beings who 
should have organs of sense and capacities of exquisite enjoy- 
ment in the use of them? Indeed, may it not be questioned 
whether the view of the Creator’s handiwork, which drew from 
the angelic hosts shouts of joy, was not taken while it was yet 
such an unoccupied theatre of divine wisdom and skill? The 
airy vault beneath which our globe revolves, the deep, restless 
sea, the giant mountains, the flowing river, the impenetrable 
forest, and the trackless desert, independent of all animation, 
present a spectacle of unrivalled grandeur and sublimity. 

It is our present “nen to direct the thoughts of the reader 
to two or three of the most simple and common phenomena of 
the outer world, and to persuade some hitherto uninterested 
spectator to avail himself of such an unfailing source of per- 
sonal enjoyment. It is not every one, however, who can relish 
a beautiful object in nature or art. Were a savage from the 
wilderness to be suddenly transported from his wigwam to the 
foot of the Horse-shve Fall*he would be likely to gaze for a 
moment at the “show,” and then, without betraying the slight- 
est emotion, turn away and seek to hide himself in the forest. 
But there comes another, whose eye never grows vary of 
beholding, and who knows too well the poverty of words to 
express the awe and wonder with which the scene fills his 





* From the Princeton Review for October 1863, t Robertson. 
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mind. These both have organs of sense alike, but they have 
not both the power to enjoy. 

Some men walk abroad in the fields on a June morning, and 
trample unconsciously upon flowers, the beauty and fi ce 
of which fill another with delight. The miller's son looks out 
boy the broad sea, and considers how many thousand ponds 
like his father’s could be pumped out of it, while his school- 
mate may — it as the great highway of the commerce of 
the world—the bond that unites the family of nations. “It 
has wonders for instruction,” says a quaint writer of a former 
age, “a variety of creatures for examination, and diversity of 
accidents for admiration. It brings health to the sick, delight- 
ful refreshment to the weary, at fertilising moisture to the 
thirsty earth. It entertains the sun with vapours, the moon 
with obsequiousness, and the stars with a natural mirror, and 
is itself made subservient to the wealth and glory of the world 
by that art of arts—navigation.” 1 heen 

One of the first thoughts that will occur to us as we walk 
abroad among the beautiful things of earth, is their wide diffu- 
sion—their boundless affluence. “Wherever there is a patch 
of earth there is likely to be a patch of wild flowers. If there 
is a crevice in the rock wide enough to admit the edge of a 
knife, there will the winds carry a few grains of dust, and there, 
straight up springs a flower. In the , ome parts of the Alps 
they cover the earth with beauty. Midway up the mountains 
they meet you again, sometimes fi nt, and always lovely. 
Where the larch, and the pine, and the rhododendron (the last 
living shrub), are no longer to be seen, when you are — about 
to tread upon the border of perpetual snow, there still peep up 
and blossom the forget-me-nots, the Alpine ranunculus, and the 
white and blue gentian, the last of which ey a blue of 
such intense and splendid colouring as can scarcely be surpassed 
by the heavens themselves. It is impossible not to be affected 
at thus meeting with these unsheltered things at the edge of 
eternal barrenness, 

* Spake full well in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he calls the flowers so blue and golden, 
Stars that in earth’s firmament do shine.” 
Even the homely potato has a beautiful blossom, and the grace- 
ful cornstalk is adorned with tufts of the softest silk. 

Sweetly has one of our popular poets* given speech and lan- 

guage to these dumb orators. 


“ Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit—every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy num’rous teachers 
_ : From loneliest nook. 


* Horace Smith. 
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Floral apostles! that in.\dewy splendour 

** Weep without woe, and blush without a crime,’ 

Oh, may I deeply learn, and ne’er surrender, 
Your love sublime. 


‘Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory, 
Arrayed,’ the lilies cry, ‘in robes like ours ; 
How vain your grandeur, alas! how transitory 
Are human flowers.’ 


In the sweet-scented pictures, Heavenly Artist! 
With which Thou paintest nature’s wide-spread hall, 
What a.delightful lesson thou im 
Qf love to all. 


Not useless are ye flowers, thongh made for pleasure, 


Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 


Ephemeral sages! what instructors hoary, 
In such a world of thought could furnish scope, 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope. 


Posthumous glories! angel-like collection, 
i m seed or bulb interr’d in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 


Were I, O’God, in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of Thine ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines.” 


This universal diffusion of one class of beautiful objects is, 
with some limitation, characteristic of all; but the present refer- 
ence, so far as natural objects are concerned, we shall restrict 
to such as are beautiful for sound, colour or motion. 

(1.) The variety of agreeable sownds is an impressive feature 
of the outward world. There are birds of the sea, of beautiful 
plumage and motion, but they are not songsters. These fill 
only the inhabited parts of the world, wherever there are ears 
to be regaled with their music. Many a time have we strolled 
through a southern forest, towards evening, and endeavoured 
to distinguish the chief performers in a bird-concert ; but such 
was the variety and yet similarity of notes, and so harmoniously 
did they blend with each other, that, with two or three exce 
tions, the attempt was vain. Now and then a distinct strain 
could be heard, independent of the d chorus, to which we 

id involuntary deference. No combination of musical sounds 

eard among men, could equal the sweetness, softness, and har- 
mony of these choral s onies. 

Close observers of birds. have, as we know, interpreted their 
songs with no little ingenuity, and have thus imparted to them 
an interest much beyond that of unmeaning sounds, however 
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musical. One may easily fancy a dialogue with some sociable 
individual of the feathered race. A little ha ereature 
perches himself upon a post, a bush, or the limb of a tree, and 
after casting a quick glance around, and adjusting his dress for 
a moment, opens his pipes, and out comes a little dulcet music. 
He stops ; cocks his tiny head, and seems to listen. We say— 
“Thank you, little friend, your notes are very melodious to the 
ear. We seldom hear any that welikeso well. Could we not 
tempt your little throat to try another strain?” As this little 
esta | speech occupies about as much time as he usually 
pauses, he is all ready at its close to ws again, and then 
we tell him how sorry we are that ys ever trouble him 


or his family, or that he has any annoyances in the world 
where he is trying to do all the good he ean, and not ne 


hurting anybody. And this seems to tickle his vanity a litt 
and forthwith he entertains us with another strain, which he 
searcely completes when something diverts him, and off he flits 
to gratify other listeners, or perhaps to sing where only birds 
and insects will hear him. 

Beautiful as is the music of the woods and fields in itself, it 
is doubly so if we can suppose it to be a medium of social inter- 
course between the musicians themselves—their every-day con- 
versation set to music. That there really is a meaning in bird 
notes, defined and intelligible among themselves, we are assured 
by those who narrowly watch the sounds, and the movements 
which accompany or follow them. ; 

Let the incredulous go out into the meadows on a summer's 
morning, and say if there could be put in print a more nt 
and yet courteous suggestion of duty to a delinquent debtor, 
than our American ornithologist hears in the dunning song of 
Robert-of-Lincoln (familiarly Bob-o-link). “Bob-o-Link! Bob- 
o-link to Tom Denny. Tom Denny, come, pay me the two~ 
and-six-pence, you’ve owed me more than a year and a half 
now ! Mshe ’Tshe ’Tahe, "Ish "T'sh "Tshe!” then suddenly div- 
ing down into the grass, as if to avoid any altercation. 

t is difficult to account for the peculiar variations in the 
songs of birds, says a naturalist, except on the hypothesis that 
their notes have some significance among their own tribe. For 
example, the blue-bird, at thie opening of Spring, seems to call 
in a subdued winning tone. Is it for a mate? Soon the note 
changes to a soft warbling trill. Is it a token of requited love?’ 
If one whistles in close imitation of these sounds, in their 
nb accent, the bird responds.. In the autumn the same 

utters a plaintive note while he passes, with his flitting 
tribe, over the fading woods. Is it a requiem? 

There is that little cunning, impudent fellow, the wren, who 
will be content with a nest in an old hat nailed up on the side 
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of the shed, or in the pocket of an unused carriage—has his 
song, “so loud, sprightly, and tremulous,” no meaning? He 
seems to strain every muscle of his little body, and his throat 
is opened as if he would swallow himself, so anxious does he 
seem to sing so loud that all the world shall hear. At ‘the 
sultry hour of noon, when most of the musicians of the air seek 
repose and shelter from the heat, the shrill pipe of this “sylvan 
elf” is wide open ; and when two or three other birds are ex- 
cited by his notes to sing, we can scarcely persuade ourselves 
that there is not some understanding among them, that favours 
us with an aerial concert, of which the ear never tires. 

It has been said that “every variety of animated beings 
possess some means of intelligible communication. Each crea- 
ture, by peculiar sounds or signs of correspondence, has a lan- 
guage understood by its own kind, and sometimes learned by 
others. Emotions of caution, affection, and fear, of joy, gra- 
titude, and grief, are disclosed by simple tones of voice or im- 
pressive gestures, to signify feelings, strictly comprehended and 
often answered. Insects, birds, fishes, and beasts thus express 
themselves in distinct languages—signs spoken and sung, seen, 
heard, and felt.” * 

Some birds, esp. vially those of the gregarious and migratory 
tribes (as the crane, martin, wild duck, and goose), have a pe- 
culiar note, which is called “the gathering cry.” The swallow 
has it also. His usual song is a soft melancholy twitter, but 
when about to enter upon their annual migration, these birds 
are summoned to their general rendezvous by a peculiar and 
uniform note. Crows will sail above and around a carcass for 
a long time, if there is no tree to alight on, and will give a sig- 
nal of the approach of an enemy. hen the feast begins, one 
of the flock selects a post of observation from which he can 
descry danger, and in due time another relieves him, that he 
may take his share in the repast. Such a process indicates 
some sort of intercommunication. 

We were once walking on the tow-patb of the Lehigh Canal, 
when a solitary duck waddled along before us. Whether it was 
love of mischief or love of the duck we do not know, but some- 

thing prompted us to drive her into the water, and pass on. 
At the distance of one hundred rods or more, we came across 
the rest of the flock and drove them in also. Some token in- 
terchanged between them must have attracted their attention, 
for a clump of trees intervened to prevent their seeing each 
other. As the stray duck approached the rest, they first pad- 
dled faster, and then flew towards each other and (as nearly as 
ducks could) into each other’s arms. Once fairly together, 


pa Dr Gibbon before tha Society for the Advancement of Science, Boston, 
1858, 
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they flapped their wings joyously, settled quietly down upon 
the glassy water, and began to quack with an energy such as 
they would be likely to display were they chatting familiarly 
about the land-lubber who had been so ungracious to them, 
and the fears they had felt that they should never quack 
together again. 

But it is at early dawn, when darkness flees away and the 
light reveals the dim outlines of the forest and mountain, that 
the bird-concert is heard to the greatest advantage. It seems 
like a universal congratulation—a shout of praise and thanks- 
giving for the gift of a new day. The lark bears the gladness 
of earth upward to the skies ; others stay below and chant their 
morning hymn; and all this is independent of man. The 
eagle would have screamed on the summits of the cliffs, and the 
nightingale would have sung its song in the forest, without 
waiting for a human audience. The robin’s mate and its rival 
songsters only might hear its melody, or for its own enjoyment 
it might sing, but sing it must. 

There are many sounds which convey pleasant impressions, 
though they have no such distinct character and charm as the 
music of birds. It has been said that the most unmusical sound 
in the world is the lowing of a cow; and yet it contributes so 
essentially to the agreeable associations of country life, that— 
in that gem of English poetry, Gray’s “Elegy”—it is made the 
signal of placid repose : 

“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea.” 


And to one lost in the woods (as some one has observed), such 
a sound, indicating, as it does, the proximity of a human habi- 
tation, is so welcome, that the wanderer would almost throw 
his arms around the neck of the brute in token of his gratitude. 

There are sounds which become musical by association. The 
first croak of the frog, as a token of the breaking up of winter, 
falls agreeably upon the ear. Why so disparaging a term 
should be applied to the sound he makes, is not known. 
Querulous and ill-boding people are called “ croakers,” but the 
frog is always happy when he croaks; it is his expression of 
security and enjoyment. The raven has always been regarded 
by superstitious people as a bird of ill-omen : 


“ The hoarse raven on the blasted bough, 
By croaking from the left, presaged the coming blow.” 


But the abused frogs are cheerful and buoyant. “Nature 
is never malancholy,’ says Coleridge, and, adds a writer in 
Blackwood, “as Wilkes was no Wilkesite, so frogs are no 
croakers.” 
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“In the month of April,” says an enthusiastic lover of nature,. 
“ what is finer than asymphonious frog-pond ?” The renowned 
Dr Livingstone, who found in Africa “a splendid esculent 
frog, nearly as large as a spring chicken,” (which it resembles 
when cooked;) says, “its music was always regarded as the 
most pleasant sound that met the ear, after crossing portions 
of the thirsty desert ; and I can fully appreciate the sympathy 
with these animals shewn by Aisop (himself an African), in 
the fable of the ‘Boys and the Frogs.” 

The cricket is not to be despised as a musician, nor indeed 
to be reckoned an inferior acquisition to the grand orchestra of 
nature. He has generally been regarded as a cheerful song- 
ster. Milton says: 

“ Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth.” 
TImplying that the little fellow is of a mirthful turn. It is to 
be observed, however, that the music he makes is not vocal but 
instrumental; being caused, as naturalists tell us, by the fric- 
tion of the superior pair of his wings, one against the other ;— 
a contrivance quite as ingenious and effective as our modern 
cymbals, which are merely two circular metallic plates, the 
edges of which are brought into contact, to produce not so 
agreeable a sound. 

But there are beautiful soundswhich are involuntary. They 
are without effort or seeming purpose. Such are the sounds 
of gurgling waters, and the mysterious winds. Not rural 
sights alone, but rural sounds 

“ Exhilarate the spirits, and restore the tone 
Of languid nature. Mighty winds 
‘That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient b preen make music not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind.” 

“What makes things musical? Action, said the little 
stream. I lay still in my ‘mountain cradle for a long while ; 
occasionally the shadow of an eagle swept across me with a 
wild cry, but generally from morning till night, I knew no 
change save in the shadow of my rocky cradle, and the shadows 
of the clouds; but rocks and clouds are very silent. The sing- 
ing birds did not venture so high, and the insects had nothing 
to tempt them near me, because no honeyed flower-bells bent 
over me there ; nothing ‘but little mosses and grey lichens, and 
these, though very lovely, are quiet creatures, and make no 
stir. I longed ror Has power to wake the hills ; but 1 should 
have found it more monotonous had I not felt that I was grow- 
ing, and should flow forth'to bless the fields by and by. Every 
drop that fell into my rocky basin I welcomed, and at last the 
spring rains came, and all my rocks sent me down little rills on 
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every side, and the snows melted into my cup, and at last I 
rose beyond the rim of my dwelling, and was free! Then I 
danced down over the hills, and sang as I went, till all the 
lonely —_ were glad with my voice; and I tumbled over the 
stones like bells, and crept among the cresses like fairy flutes, 
and dashed over the rocks and slingsl into the pools with all 
my endless harmonies. ‘Action makes me musical,’ said the 
stream.” : 

Take your straw hat or sun-bonnet, on some sultry day, and 
walk leisurely down to that little clump of trees at the foot of 
the lawn ; seat yourself on the clean, log, or smooth rock, 
which you will find there, aud “be silent that you may hear.” 

Your ear is greeted with the dull insect hum, and now and 
then there is a note from the sparrow or the thrush, but you 
will soon find that the sweetest music of that spot is made by 
the gentle quiet flow of water. The old logs, the mossy rocks, 
or a wisp of straw and sticks, obstruct its and occasion 
a miniature fall ; and as some of these o ctions occur ‘in 
deeper currents, and others at the shallower edge of the brook, 
it comes to pass that the fall is here an inch or two, and there 
as many feet. Some mingle with the flowing stream at once, 
and others taking a little truant frolic, take a circuitous route 
through the tall grass, and fall into the current below ; ‘so that 
altogether there is an indescribable combination of agreeable 
sounds inviting to meditation and . The constancy of 
the current gives you the impression of an active onward move- 
ment, while the gentleness and softness of its murmurs is irre- 
sistibly suggestive of rest. 

Iu our Western wilds the weary traveller is often entertained 
during his wayside-meal, by the music of one of these sporting 
brooks, ina manner that puts quite in the back-ground ‘the 
performances of expensive bands, with horns, and hautboys, ‘and 
clattering drums, at public festivals. So that it may not be 

always that 
“ Pure gurgling rills-a lonely desert trace, 
And waste their music on a.savage race.” 

But there are inexhaustible harmonies m the winds.also, A 
friend said to us the other day, “I mever went into the woods 
even when I was a boy, without an instinctive inclination: to_ 
pray.” One of our popular American poets* tells us of 


That from the stilly twilight of the place 

And from the grey old trunks, that, high in heaven, ~ 
nS ee ee 
Of invisible breath that sway'd at once 

His ee ae Re Saas Sane ae ; 

» © ° , * Bry t. os oe - 
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And it is not strange that the silence which reigns in these 
deep shades, and the exclusion from them of all that jostles and 
annoys us in the busy world, should beget a feeling of awe and 
vencration. But it is with sound, not silence, that we are con- 
cerned. It is said that “the wind is a musician at birth, We 
extend a silken thread in the crevice of a window, and the wind 
finds it, and goes up and down the scale upon it, and poor 
Paganini must go somewhere else for honour, for lo! the 
wind is performing upon a single string! It tries almost 
everything there is upon earth to sce if there is any music in it. 
It persuades a tune out of the great bell in the tower, when the 
sexton is at home and asleep—it makes a mournfnl harp of the 
giant pines, and it does not disdain to try what sort of a whistle 
can be made of the humblest chimney in the world. And what 
a melody it sings when it gives a concert with a full choir of 
the waves of the sea; and how fondly it haunts old houses, 
moaning under the eaves, sighing in the halls, opening old 
doors without fingers, and singing a measure of some old song 
around the fireless and deserted hearth.” 

II. We now to the beauty and variety of colours which 
adorn our world, and which are so profusely spread over every 
province of it. And what first meets the eye is the gorgeous 
carpet of grass which is spread over the larger part of its solid 
surface. There are few objects more grateful to the sight than 
a lawn, in the early spring, upon which the tender grass has 
attained just height enough to give it a uniform robe of green. 
The softness, richness, and purity which we behold, as the silver 
light gleams over it, completely satisfies the ideal of verdure. So 
when the ran has been removed, and the newly mown meadow 
presents itself to view, with gladsome birds feasting themselves 
on seeds and insects which can no longer be concealed, the 
passer-by is prompted to exclaim, How beautiful! 

If we would ———— this matter of colour, we have onl 
to suppose that the grass, and trees, and plants, had been = | 


blue, or yellow, and that a green thing were as rare in the gar- 
dens, fields, and woods, as a red, blue, or yellow thing is now. 
The eye rests with satisfaction on the field of golden wheat 
interspersed in the landscape, but if the grass, and corn, and 
leaves were of the same complexion, it would seek relief from 
the sight. So, too, were ce cee green, the sky, the water, 


and the ripe grain, the effect wo 
sense, 

In the various a of the floral world we will find 
an endless variety of colour, as well as of form. If we select, 
for example, the family of roses, it would be difficult to name 
any colour or shade which is not represented. Roses are 
found, it might almost be said, wherever man is found. There 


be most ungrateful to the 
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are sup to be more than three thousand varieties, or 
nearly the number of the known langu and dialects of the 
globe. Except in Australia and South America, they are 
believed to be universal. And in these countries they have 
such a profusion of other flowers, and of beautiful birds not 
found elsewhere, that they can afford to dispense with roses. 

The delicate tints which distinguish some species of flowers 
seemed designed to compensate for the absence of fi ce. 
The family of the Dahtias belong to this class, and the 
Japonica and the Fuchsia. No one can fail to notice a singu- 
lar contrast in the colours of the leaf of many shrubs and trees. 
The upper surface is of a dark, rich, glossy green, while the 
lower is nearly a dull white. When moved by the wind these 
surfaces seem to be mingled, and as they receive the light at 
different angles, one might look upon them as a multitude of 
animated beings, vieing with each other in the exhibition of 
their beauties. Perhaps no feature of animate nature is more 
striking than the richness and variety of colours which birds 
display, and as it would seem to be no source of pleasure or 
occasion of pride to them, we must suppose that it is to 
gratify us that they are so adorned. In many of the finny race 
also, as the salmon, trout, and the goldfish, we see a gorgeous 
array of colours. 

And it is not the richness and variety of these colours only 
that charm the eye, but the exquisite blending of them, espe- 
cially in the flower-world, and the harmony of their colour 
with the season and climate in which they are seen. In tropi- 
cal regions, the most brilliant colours prevail in the plumage 
of birds and in the productions of the forest and flower-garden. 
This harmony is traced, by some admirer of nature, in eloquent 
terms : 

“ As winter departs, the modest violet first blooms beneath 
a veil of leaves, which radiate back upon the radiant little 
flower all the heat that departs from it. As the snows dis- 
appear, blossoms of other flowers open, which display them- 
selves more boldly ; but they are blanched, or nearly so. In 
the passage from the last snows of winter to the first blossoms 
of spring, the harmony of colour is preserved,—hill-sides and 
orchards are laden with delicate white, varied rarely by the 
pink upon the almond-tree. Petals of apple-blossoms floating 
on the wind mimic the flakes of snow that were so lately seen. 
As the warm season advances colours deepen, until we come to 
the dark crimson of autumn flowers, and the brown of autumn 
leaves. This change is meant not only to be beautiful—it has 
its use. Why are the first spring flowers all white, or nearly 
white? Because when the winds are still cold, and when the 
sun is only moderately kind, a flower would be chilled to death 
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if its heat radiated from it rapidly. But radiation take place 
most freely from dark colours—from black, from the strongly- 
defined greens, and blues, and reds. In hot weather, flowers 
and leaves so coloured cool more readily at night, and form 
upon their surface the healing dew. The delicate spring flowers 
are, therefore, of a colour that is least ready to encourage 
radiation. For the same reason—because white substances 
give out least freely the heat that they contain dr cover—arctic 
animals are white as their native snows. For the same reason, 
too, the snow itself is white. When-cold becomes severe, snow 
falls, and hangs like a fur mantle about the soil. If snow were 
black, or red, or blue, it would still let some of the heat escape 
which is retained under its whiteness. In regions subject to a 
cold almost incessant, a short summer produces flowers of 
extremely vivid colouring. The summer, although short, is 
fierce, and the plants radiate fast, that they may escape de- 
struction. The dark verdure of the northern pines would 
cause them to lose heat with great rapidity. For compensa- 
tion, they are made to grow in pyramids, that catch a cone of 
snow so cleverly as to form an overcoat during the hard 
weather. Birch trees that grow in the same forests rise among 
the pines like silyer columns ; and they are not shaped to catch 
the snow, because they do not want it. They have their own 
light clothing of a brilliant whiteness.” 

III. If we turn our thoughts now to the beautiful things of 
MOTION, with which all nature abounds, we shall find no lack 
of interest. Take first the falling snow. Who has seen any- 
thing more graceful than the graceful flake descending, with 
more or less rapidity and directness, but with steady certainty, 
to the lap of earth? A puff of wind puts the pure, white, 
glistening little strangers into a frolic, and they race about in 
the air as children in their nursery, and yet so noiselessly and 
gently do they indulge their sport, that the face of the earth, 
for hundreds of miles in extent, may be found covered a foot 
or. two deep with them, during the silent watches of a single — 
night, without so much sound as is made by the breathing of 
® healthy infant. 

“ Bilently genfle, softly slow, 
With buoyant fluttering, 
Flake upon flake, ‘the feathery snow, 
Rests upon everything. 


How all God's doings manifold, 
His power and wisdom teach, 
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Sunshine and rain, and heat.and cold, 
A loving kindness each. 


And all this gently falling snow 
Has soutien to me ; 

How, without pause, his mercies flow, 
Silently, tenderly.” 


From the beauty of motion ‘in the falling of snow we cannot 
easily separate the beauty of the substance itself. The falli 
of soot, or the floating of thistle down, were it equally gracefu i 
would not be equally agreable. The very purity of it, as it 
comes down from the vault of heaven, is fitted to make one’s 
thoughts pure. It was a rude, but scarcely a fantastic notion 
of the Barbado¢s girl, who, seeing snow for the first time, 
thought it must be angels emptying their beds of down upon 
the earth. 

We will venture to say that few persons could watch without 
admiring the career of the wind attending or succeeding a fall 
of i snow. Perhaps the black massive clouds are still upon 
the skirts of the horizon, or the sun may have come forth and 


turned every crystal flake intoa glittering gem. But suddenly 
the wind rises, and the air is ‘soon filled with eddies of the 
pure white snow, or gathered in crested drifts by the roadside 
and along the borders of the fields. .A beautiful description of 


such a scene we have from Roger Ascham, Secretary of 
State under three successive British sovereigns. From the 
glare of courts and the turmoil of politics he turned not un- 
willingly to note the humours of the wind and its gambols 
with the snow. 

“To see the wind with a man’s eye it is impossible—the 
nature of it is so fine and subtle; yet this er of the 
wind had Tfonce myself. I rode in a highway, being somewhat 
trodden before by wayfaring men. The fields on both sides 
were plain, and lay almost a yard deep with snow. The night 
before had been a little frosty, so that the snow was hard and 
crusted above; so, as the wind blew, it took the loose snow 
with it, and made it so slide upon thesnow in the fields, which 
was hard and crusted by reason of the frost over night, that 
thereby I might see Hy | well the whole nature of the wind as 
it blew that day; and I had great ae and pleasure to mark 
it. Sométimes the wind would not "par two yards broad, 
and so it would carry the snow as far as I could see. Another 
time it would sweep over half the field at once. Sometimes 
the snow would tremble softly—by and by it would fly won- 
derful fast. And this I also, that the wind goeth ‘by 
streams, and not all together—sometimes slowlier, sometimes 
swifter ; sometimes broader, sometimes narrower, so far as I 
could see. And then it flew not straight, but sometimes this 
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way, and then that way ; and sometimes it ran round about in 
a compass ; and sometimes the snow would be lift clear from 
the ground up in the air ; and by and by it would be all clapped 
to the ground as though there had been no wind at all. And 
again I could hear the wind blow in the air when nothing was 
stirred on the ground ; and then, all at once, it would lift up 
the snow again wonderfully. This experience made me more 
marvel at the nature of the wind than it made me cunning in 
the knowledge of it.” 

Perhaps few objects are more beautiful for motion than run- 
ning wate;. There isa wild brook flowing along the base of 
one of the mountains that overhang Mauch Chunk, Pennsyl- 
vania, which we have followed with inexpressible delight. Its 
fall, in the course of three or four miles, may be several hun- 
dred feet, while no single fall is more than five or six inches. 
Our first glimpse of it is as it lies motionless in a little shady 
nook, where it seems to have been arranging the plan of its 
expedition. It sets out with wonderful glee, sparkles in the 
sunlight for a few rods, and then, seeming to be seized with a 
sudden fit of timidity or modesty, retires within a thick-leafed 
arch, but soon shews itself again, though with more calm and 
sedate manners, flowing on with scarcely a gurgle or a ripple. 
By and by some little obstruction impedes and excites it, when 
forthwith it pitches and tumbles its little volume hither and 
thither, over this and that, and then slipping triumphantly 
along upon a bed of smooth stones, seems to forget its struggles. 
And now it frolics in sunshine and shade; sometimes quiet, 
and then restless and noisy ; and we follow it as we would a 
frisky companion, with a mixture of curiosity and anxiety, to 
see what the end of its wild career will be. 


“ By thirsty hills it hurries down, 
Or slips between the ridges; 
By twenty thorps*—a little town— 
And half a dozen bridges, 


It chatters over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles, 
Or bubbles into eddying ways, 
And babbles on the pebbles.” 


The motion of the sea is not more grave than beautiful. 
The ebbing and flowing tides give us the idea of power and 
grandeur, but the motion of the waves that of beauty. Unlike 
the brook and the river,—its tributaries,—the waters of the sea 
are at rest. The series of ridges and hollows, which we call 
waves, seem to us to advance towards the shore, till they break 





* Hamlets, 
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with a dash of spray upon the beach, but it is a mere appear- 
ance. The water may be perfectly composed except this sur- 
face-motion, and the mighty billows, so lofty as tu hide from 
each other's view the largest vessels when only a few rods 
apart, are merely bodies of water at rest, as it regards horizontal 
motion, and only depressed on one side and elevated on the 
other by the action of the wind. 


“The wave behind impels the wave before.” 


The motion of a vessel upon this undulating surface is sur- 
passingly beautiful. With inimitable grace she sits upon the 
treacherous throne, descending upon the falling and rising upon 
the ascending wave ; and now and then, as if to shew off, she 
gently reclines, first on the one side and then on the other, 
while her snow-white sails, proudly bent, “ receive the humble 
service of the winds.” 

And while by the sea-side, we may notice that in air as well 
as upon water are objects conspicuous for beauty of motion. 
The fish-hawk poises himself in midheaven, sails slowly and 
serenely round and round for minutes together, flapping his 
wings but once or twice, and ending his graceful gyration by 
suddenly darting to the surface of the water, and with almost 
unerring certainty seizing his scaly prey. 

The branches of trees, so graceful in their form and position, 
are beautiful in motion. There is a stateliness and grandeur 
in the lofty forest tree, independent of motion, which strikes 
the observing eye, leading the fancy of the poet to conceive of 
those 


“ Green-robed senators of mighty woods—tall oaks,” 


But the seeming animation with which motion endues them 
is a source of constant pleasure. We have known an invalid 
lady, whose tedious hours of confinement were inexpressibly 
relieved by watching the movements of a young maple, which 
grew at the distance of several rods from her window. The 
topmost twigs only were visible above the roofs of intervenin 
houses, and yet their motions were various and beautiful ontnuh 
to delight the weary eyes that d upon them. 

But perhaps the clouds iene bes Seended as among the most 
beautiful of all natural objects, so far as motion is concerned. 
We suppose biblical critics will be slow to allow such an inter- 
pretation, but we sometimes think the passage, “he that 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap,” might perhaps intimate 
to us, among other things, that the observation of their endless 
shapes and beautiful motions would so absorb a contemplative 
or imaginative husbandman, if he should give himself up to it, 
that he would forego his labour, and so lose his harvest. 
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The clouds furnish the sacred poets and orators with some 
of their most sublime and impressive i Among the 
achievements of Omnipotence, it is said, “He bindeth up the 
waters in his thick cloud, and the cloud is not rent under them:” 
By another the clouds are represented as the “ chariots of the 
Almighty,” and by a third, as “the dust of his feet.” Beauti- 
ful indeed are these gigantic masses of vapour that force them- 
selves above the earth, and carry in their bosom the treasures 
of animal and vegetable life. 

“When the lofty and barren mountain was first up-heaved 
into the sky,” says a legend of India, “and from its elevation 
looked down on the plains below, and saw its own valley and 
the less elevated hills around it covered with verdure and fruit- 
ful trees, it sent up to Brahma something like a murmur of 
complaint, ‘Why am I thus barren? Why these naked and 
scarred sides exposed to the eye of man?’ 

“And Brahma answered, ‘The very light shall clothe thee, 
and the shadow of a passing cloud shall be thy royal mantle. 
With more verdure there would be less light. Thou shalt share 
in the azure of heaven, and the youngest and fairest cloud of a 
summer sky shall nestle in thy bosom. Thou belongest half 
to us.’ 

“So was the mountain dowered, and so have the loftiest 
minds of men in all ages been dowered. To lower elevations 
have been given the pleasant verdure, the vine, and the olive. 
Light! light alone, and the deep shadow of the ing cloud, 
these are the gifts bestowed on the prophets of the race.” 

“ The sky,” says a popular writer,* “is the part of creation 
in which nature” (or nature’s God) “has done more for the 
sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and evident p e 
of talking to him and teaching him, than in any part of her” 
(his) “works, and it is just the fact which man regards with 
least attention. Every essential purpose of the sky might be 
answered, so far as we know, if once in three days, or there- 
abouts, a great ugly black rain cloud were brought up over the 
blue sky, and everything well watered, and then all left blue 
again till next time, with perhaps a film of morning and even- 
ing mist for dew. But instead of this, there is not a moment 
or day in any of our lives when nature” (or-her God) “is not 
paenger | scene after scene, picture after picture, glory after 
glory, and working still upon such exquisite and constant prin- 
ciples of the most perfect beauty, that it is quite certain it is 
all done for us, and intended for our perpe pleasure. Yes, 
the sky is for all. Sometimes gentle, sometimes capricious, 
sometimes awful—never the same for two moments together— 





* Ruskin, 
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A. New Morning. - . 


almost human in its passions, almost spiritual in its tenderness, 
its a to what is immortal in us isas distinct, as its ministry 
of chastisement or of blessing to what is mortal in us is 
essential.” 

To a few the revelations of the sky are full of meaning and 
interest. Here and there one can see, 

“ Underneath the young grey dawn 
A multitude of dense white fleecy clouds, 
Wandering in thick flocks among the mountains, 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind,” 
but to most it appears only as the reservoir of light and vapour, 
from which men receive supplies in common with the worm 
and the weed. “In moments of utter idleness and vacuity, we- 
turn as a last resort to the sky, and one says it has been warm; 
another, it has been wet; and still another, it has beem windy. 
But who saw the chain of tall white mountains that girded 
the horizon yesterday? Who saw the narrow sunbeam that 
_came out of the south, and smote upon their summits, till they: 
blended, or melted away in a dust of blue rain? Who saw the 
dance of the dead clouds when the sunbeams left them last 
night, and the west wind blew them before it like withered 
leaves ?” 

If we turn from these specific objectsof grace and beauty to 
the phenomena with which our daily life is most intimately 
concerned, we shall find newer and higher claims our 
admiration. Think for a moment of the succession of and 
night. We awake from sleep (the mysterious image of death 
with invigorated powers of body and mind. Our nerves an 
muscles at once obey our will, and the inexplicable functions of 
heart, and mind, and conscience, are resumed. We throw open 
our window, and inhale the fragrant and bracing air of a new 
morning. And it is all literally New. “The scene to every 
individual man, woman, and child, shifts: with every rising and 
setting sun. To-day is like no day which has ever been before, 
or ever shall be again. The position of all the heavenly bodies 
is changed as it respects the earth. There is a new condition 
of the whole vegetable world.” All the human family have 
taken a long step in life’s journey. Nothing is: exactly as: it 
was yesterday, or as it will be to-morrow. mds leave, 
and other thousands enter upon this stage of action between 
every sun-rising and setting. Does not this idea of vast, un- 
ceasing, universal change challenge our admiration? Nota 
blade of grass, not a flower, not an insect, not a living creature 
is.at rest. “The clouds now sailing over the deep: blue sky 
were never there before. To beasts and’ birds, who borrow no 
thoughts or cares from yesterday or to-morrow, each day is 
the beginning of a new life.” The dew-drops that sparkle in 
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the sunbeams this morning are as fresh, and pure, and new as 
those which decked the garden of Eden. 

The succession of seasons is superlatively grand and beauti- 
ful. There is the autumnal decay of living nature, its burial 
during the cheerless winter, and its upspringing into life and 
gladness to mect the vernal sun. Eloquently has it been said, 
“that every green thing loves to die in bright colours. The 
vegetable cohort marches glowing out of the year in flaming 
dress, as if to leave this earth were a triumph, not a sadness, 
It is never nature that is so sad, but only we, who dare not 
look back on the past, and that have not its prophecy of the 
future in our bosoms. But there is quite as much of life as of 
death in autumn—as much of creation and youth as of passing 
away. Every flower has left its house full of seeds. No leaf 
has dropped till a bud has been born to it. Already another 
year is hidden along the bough, another summer is secure 
among the decaying flowers) Along the banks the green, 
heart-shaped leaves of the violet, tell me that it is all well at 
the root, and on turning the soil, I find those spring beauties 
that died are only sleeping. What earth has once owned and 
had, it shall never lose. There is resurrection-hope not alone 
in the garden sepulchre of Christ. Every leaf, and tree, and 
root, is an annual prophet, sent to affirm the future and cheer 
the way. Thus, as birds, to lead their little ones to fly, do fly 
first themselves to shew the way, and as guides that would 
bring the timid to venture into the dark-faced pool, do first go 
back and forth through it, so the year and its mighty multi- 
tude of growths walk in and out before us, to encourage our 
faith of life by death ; of decay for the sake of better growth. 
Every seed and every bud whispers to us, to secure while the 
leaf is yet green, the germ that shall live when frosts have de- 
stroyed both fruit and flower.” 

But the beautiful things that are obvious to sight and sense 
are not worthy to be compared with those that are appreciable 
only by our moral faculties. Into the magnificent temple of 
light, and life, and beauty, which rose to the view of the sons 
of the morning, when the Creator “spake, and it was done,” 
an intelligent immortal being enters, to admire and adore; but 
there is a higher sphere of contemplation suited to its higher 
and holier sympathies. There is something in the heroism of 
the champions of truth and right ; in the stern moral conflicts 
with the world, the flesh, and the devil, and in the signal vic- 
tories which are won over self and sin, that excites a very dif- 
ferent class of age > _ = = by tribute of 
filial gratitude to which, in the o of chivalry, a company 
of lonily knights listened, silems toon ressible admiration ? 
The walls of the old castle resounded with sounds of mirth and 
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song. Each knight had pledged his lady by name in the flow- 
ing cup, when St Leon’s turn came, 


wie drink to one,’ he said, 
. ose image never may re nn 
Deep graven on-this grateful heart, 
Till memory is dead. 
To one whose love for me shall last, 
When lighter passions long have past, 
So holy ‘tis, and true ; 
To one whose love both longer dwelt, 
More deeply fixed—more keenly felt— 
Than any pledged to you.’ 


“ Each guest upstarted at the word, 

And laid a hand upon his sword, 
With fiery flashing eyes. 

And Stanley said, ‘ We crave the name, 

Proud knight! of this most peerless dame, 
Whose love you count so high.’ 

St Leon paused, as if he would 

Not breathe her name in careless mood, 
Thus lightly to another ; 

Then bent his noble head, as though 

To give that word the reverence due— 
And gently said—‘ My Moruer!’” 


What in the wide world is more beautiful than that little 
creature, with its tiny, clean, plump hand, grasping the fold of 
its mother’s dress ? at fearless confidence does that little 
hand, full of frail silk or cotton, inspire, and what is it but the 
incipiency of a faith, which, in its maturer growth and diviner 
virtue, gave birth to “the glorious company of the apostles, the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets, and the noble army of mar- 
tyrs?” Well would it be, if, as that little hand grows larger, 
and leaner, and stronger, the soul that animates it could 
with equal confidence other objects of faith revealed with the 
advance of years! - 

What beauty of the stars or flowers—what grandeur of 
mountain or ocean scenery, stirs the soul like the spectacle of 
a little wee thing—the daughter of the lighthouse-keeper—who, 
in the unexplained absence of her father, braves the fary of the 
storm ; with toil and peril climbs the lofty tower, and sends 
the light flashing out far off upon the foaming waters ! 

But our limits forbid any further expatiation, and our object 
is accomplished if we have invested with new interest but one 
of the many beautiful objects that are familiar to every-day life. 
In times like these, when the wail of sorrow and woe comes to 
us on the wings of every wind, and we are prone to brood over 
the “ills that flesh is heir to,” we do well to take lessons of 
cheerfulness and confidence from the beautiful things of earth. 
The hand that contrived, upholds, and controls the well-ordered 
frame of the material universe, distributes with more. than 
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royal munificence the gifts of his bounty. There is no valley 
so deep, or dwelling so dark, that no beam of sunshine can 
ay oe it. The faith of the lost traveller has been nerved 
y beholding the exquisite structure of a tuft of moss, and the 
dreariness of a captive’s cell has been made cheerful by the 
presence of an insect. The show of nature is all open. The 
rest and meanest have the freest access and largest liberty. 
There is no limit to the hours of admittance, no rising and fall- 
ing curtain, except as one of the most beautiful and sublime 
features of the exhibition. There are no reserved seats—no 
privileged boxes. The language of the whole spectacle to the 
whole race of intelligent creatures is— 


“Praise God in the sanctuary ; 
Praise him in the firmament of his power ; 
Praise him for his mighty acts ; 
Praise him according to his excellent greatness ; 
Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord.” 


“ There is a rapture,” says one, “in the beholding of this 
wondrous world. There is a joy in contemplating the manifold 
forms in which the All-Beautiful has concealed his essence, and 
the living garment in which the Invisible has robed his mys- 
terious loveliness. In every aspect of nature there is joy— 
whether it be the purity of virgin morning, or the sombre grey 


of a day of clouds, or the solemn pomp and majesty of night.” 
But all this is the finite beautiful—it is the transient, not the 
eternal. 


“ There’s not a leaf within the bower, 
There’s not a bird upon the tree, 
There’s not a dew-drop in the flower, 
But bears the impress, Lord, of thee. 
Thy hand the varied leaf designed, 
And gave the bird its thrilling tune ;— 
Thy power the dewdrop’s tints combine, 
Till like a diamond’s blaze they shine.” * 


The eye rises with the heart from these majestic mountains, 
this boundless expanse of waters, these beautiful objects which 
delight and refresh the sense and the mind, to the firmament 
above us, and by the power of religious faith we penetrate the 
veil, and behold the infinite and eternal one—the Creator, 
Upholder, and Ruler of all. To be the object of his love and 
favour, to be adopted into his family, to be like him, to be with 
him, must be “joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 


* Mrs Opie, 
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Art. X.—Micah’s Prophecy of Ohrist.* 


THE quotation contained in the sixth verse of the second chap- 
ter of Matthew is admitted, on all hands, to be taken from the 
first verse of the fifth chapter of Micah. As to the Greek 
and Hebrew text, there is no doubt or dispute. The onl 
emendations which have been proposed are purely conject 
Venema, for example, proposes to omit the words 7% ‘Iedéa, on 
account of the unusual and difficult construction ; and Fritzsche, 
instead of ro%, reads rai jAsuéon, agreeing with séAsow under- 
stood, and meaning among the chief cities of Judah, in order 
to avoid the supposed incongruity of calling Bethlehem the 
least, ikuxlorn, i, €., thayiorn ius, the least town, among the 
princes or governors of Judah. But these emendations are 
entirely unnecessary. The 7% ‘isbéa, which distinguishes the 
Bethlehem here meant, froma place of the same name belong- 
to the tribe of Zebulon,t is elliptically, used, in accordance 
with a common Hebrew idiom (THT on>"7"3,) and that with 
our own, when we connect the name of a town with that of 
the state in which it lies, without an intervening preposition, * 
as in Princeton, New Jersey. As to the other case, the ex- 
planation of the seeming incongruity, if indeed so slight a 
solecism needs an explanation, is, that the address is to the 
town of Bethlehem, not as such, or on its own account, but in 
allusion to the person who was to come out of it, and who is 
therefore here compared with the princes of Judah, though the 
adjective agrees in gender with the town itself. 
ut though the preliminary questions are thus easily dis- 

= of, when we come to compare the quotation with the 

ebrew text, we are met at once by several remarkable dis- 
crepancies. Let us examine them in juxtaposition. 

Kal od, Bndasiw, yi “lobda, obdapmiig thayiorn eI év rote Hysubow 
"lolda- ix oot yae ssrsiosras jyotmsvog, Sorig rommwaves roy Aadv wou viv 
"Topannr. 

dad thou, Bethlehem, land of Judah (i. e., im the land of 
Judah), art by no means least among the chiefs of Judah ; 
for out of thee shall come forth a leader (chief or governor, 
nyobusvog), who shall feed my people Israel. z 
Ny? 9D FON May ‘BbNa NVM ys NYDN ONZ-NA NAN 

: + : :7: a °F Tt. vv v <3 
TOAD "oD OTD WNyION ONT De NIN? 

And thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, too small to be among the 
thousands of Judah, out of thee shall come forth to me (or for 
me) one to be a ruler in Israel, and his going forth (or the 





* From the Princeton Review for October 1868. + Joshus xix. 15, 
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places of his going forth) are from antiquity, the days of 
eternit 


The iast words are added to complete the sentence, and 
because of their importance to the exegesis of the in 
Micah. They are not included in the quotation, as will 
seen more clearly afterwards, because the point in question 
was the place of the Messiah’s birth, and not his pre-existence. 

It is evident, at first sight, that the points of difference 
between these passages are too great to admit of our regarding 
one as an exact translation of the other. And the question 
thus arises, whether the disagreement is in sense and sub- 
stance, or in the mere external form in which the same thought 
is exhibited. In order to determine this, it will be necessary 
to take up the variations seriatvm—with one exception, in the 
order of the text itself. 

1. To the TIN ony" of the Hebrew corresponds the 


Borst yh "Iobdae of the Greek, in explanation of which differ- 
ence an eminent writer upon biblical geography* suggests 
that Ephratah was the district in which Bethlehem was situate, 
and therefore included in the larger term employed by Matthew. 
The difference would then be nothing more nor less than that 
between the phrases, Princeton, New Jersey, and Princeton, 
Mercer County, or, to take a more distinguished illustration, 
between London, Middlesex, and London, England. But this 
geographical hypothesis appears to rest on no foundation, and 
is, in this case, perfectly unnecessary, since the seeming dis- 
crepancy is at once removed by referring to Gen. xxxv. 19, 
where it is said that “ Rachel died and was buried in the way 
to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem.” Ephrath and Ephratah are 
slightly varied forms of the same name. And as we find the 
two names thus identified in Genesis, so in the book of Ruth 
(iv. 11) we find the two combined in a sort of proverbial paral- 
lelism: “Do thou worthily in Ephratah, and be famous in 
Bethlehem.” Now as there was at least one other Bethlehem, 
the purpose of distinction was effectually answered by the addi- 
tion of a second name which was not common to both places. 
Bethlehem Ephratah means nothing more, then, than the 
Bethlehem belonging to the tribe of Judah, which idea is the 
very one expressed by the form of the Greek version. Why 
the form was varied, is a question which depends upon another 
to be afterwards considered, as to the origin and the design of 
the translation which appears in Matthew. It will here be 
sufficient to quote Hengstenberg’s suggestion,f that the pro- 
re instead of the more common designation (Bethlehem- 

udah) uses one borrowed from the thirty-fifth of Genesis, 
because there are several other allusions to that chapter in the 


* Bachiene, ii. 2, p. 7. t Christologie, Th. 3, p. 294, 
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context, and because he intended an allusion, at the same time, 
to the etymology of both names, as denoting plenty. But 
when the prophecy was quoted, these considerations had no 
force, and as the end of the quotation was to point out Bethle- 
hem in Judah as the place of the Messiah’s birth, the common 
and explicit form was naturally used instead of the more allu- 
sive and obscure one, which had, no doubt, become obsolete in 
Matthew’s time. More than enough has now been said to shew 
that notwithstanding the diversity of form, as to the first point, 
the same idea is expressed in both cases. 

2. The next point of difference is in the 'D9N of the Hebrew, 


as compared with the Greek #ysuéow, the one denoting thou- 
sands, and the other chiefs or governors. This diversity has 
" led to a conjectural emendation of the Masoretic text, by which 
the pointing of the DON, thousands, would be ch as to 


read DN, dukes, captains, governors.* But in addition 
to the total want of all external evidence, it has been 
well objected, that "798 is used in the general sense of ruler 


only by the later Hebrew writers,t while in earlier times, it was 
employed as a peculiar title of the Edomitish chieftains, just 
as Czar, though a derivation of Cesar, is confined in usage to 
the Emperor of Russia. The true solution of the difficulty lies 
in the consideration, that the thousands of Judah does not 
mean the multitudes, the numerous population of that tribe, 
but its branches, subdivisions, or great families, with evidene 
allusion to the decimal arrangement, both of tribes and armies, 
which has been usual in Oriental countries, since the days of 
the patriarchs, and with reference to which, the chiefs of the 
Hebrew tribes are more than once called the heads of the thou- 
sands of Israel.~ Now the prophet, though he formally ad- 
dresses Bethlehem itself, may be supposed to address it in the 
person of its chief or representative, in consequence of which 
the Hebrew adjective and pronoun (YY¥ and TAN) are in the 


masculine form, although the names of towns are generally 
feminine. And hence it is that the comparison, instead of be- 
ing made between the town referred to and the other towns of 
Judah, is between that town, as represented by its chief, and 
the other chiefs, or heads of the thousands of Judah ; and 
nytuéow, though not a strict translation of DORN, conveys sub- 
stantially the same idea. 

3. Another difference of less importance is the omission of 
the phrase to me in Matthew's version. The reason of this 
may be, that the % is expletive or pleonastic, like 7? in 772 


* J. D. Michaelis. Justi on Micah. 
+ See Jer. xiii 21. Zech. ix. 7; xii. 5, 6. 
< t Num. i. 16; x.4. Josh. xxii, 21, 30, 
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go thou, literally go to thee,* a similiar idiomatic use of me 
ing common in old English after certain active verbs. But 
if the phrase has an independent meaning, it is not to be ex- 
plained, as some suppose, that the — uses it in applica- 
tion to himself, as representing the whole people—out of thee 
shall come, for me, for my benefit, for that of Israel—but rather 
that the words are those of God himself—out of thee shall he 
come forth to me, for me—in execution of my purpose. in 
obedience to my call, for the promotion of my glory.{ Thus 
understood, this phrase is certainly no unimportant of the 
original passage : but its omission does not vitiate the version, 
any more than that of the momentous clause, with which the 
sentence, in the Hebrew, closes ; and for this one reason, in 
both cases, that the end of the quotation was to identify the 
place of the Messiah’s birth, which might be done, and is done, 
without introducing every thing which stands connected with 
that fact in the prediction, although these accompanying cir- 
cumstances, in themselves, may be no less important than the 
one to be established. 

4. To the words XW Swia, a ruler in Israel, corresponds 
the Greek clause, doris soxwave? riv Awév wou rdv "Iogayar, who shall 
feed my people Israel. The comparison of kings and other 
magistrates to shepherds, as it must have had its origin in 
times of primitive and pastoral simplicity, is often met with in 
the oldest heathen writers, as iu Homer, who familiarly de- 
scribes his royal heroes as the shepherds of the people, while 
in Scripture we can trace it, not to the habits of the patri- 
archal ages merely, but to a divine declaration made to David : 
and the Lord said to thee, Thou shalt feed my people Israel, 
and thow shalt be a captain over Israel.§ The noun 
translated captain, (92) and the verb translated feed MyM) 


correspond exactly to the Greek ayotmevs und romave?, which 
are in fact the very terms employed in the Septuagint version 
of the text in Samuel. So it seems, that in departing from 
the ipisissima verba of the prophet, the evangelist in- 
troduced a striking allusion to another passage, while, at the 
same time, he conveys the sense of Micah in a form implying 
the pecnliar character of the Messiah’s kingdom and relation 
to his subjects. In this case, there is neither deviation nor 
omission, but amplification and elucidation of the prophet’s 
language. 

5. We have reserved the last place for that point of difference 
which seems at first sight the most serious of all, and to a 
superficial reader, may appear to be incapable of any explana- 

* Gen. xii. 1. + J. H. Michaelis, Rosenmiiller. 
¢ Calvin. Hengstenberg. 2 2 Samuel v. 2. 
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tion, which will reconcile the Greek and Hebrew text, without 
impugning the authority of either. And yet it will be found 
to be a signal instance of the paradoxical but certain fact, that 
forms of speech which, in themselves considered, seem directly 
contradictory, may be legitimately used for the expression of 
the same idea. The difference to which I now refer is this, 
that while Micah _— of Bethlehem as too small to be among 
the thousands of Judah, the very same object is addressed, in 
the quotation, as by no means the least among the princes of 
Judah, the Greek apparently denying what the Hebrew most 
explicitly affirms. 
0 escape this seeming contradiction, it has been pro 
to read the first clause as a question: And thou, Bethlehem (in 
the) land of Judah, art thou least ?* &c. ; but from the neces- 
sity of this unnatural and forced construction we are happily 
relieved by the facility with which the two apparently dis- 
cordant forms admit of being reconciled by paying due regard 
to the design and scope of the original passage. When the 
rophet says that out of Bethlehem the promised Ruler was to 
ie expected, why does he speak of its small size and insignifi- 
cance at all? For the purpose, evidently, of contrasting its 
external meanness with the moral grandeur which was to invest 
it. Or, in other words, he means to say, po although small 
in one sense, it was in another to be t, and might prospec- 
tively be looked upon as great wae It is only by — 
ing this to be the prophet’s meaning that the mention of the 
outward insignificance of Bethlehem is rendered at all relevant 
to his design. And this is precisely what the Greek translation 
makes the prophet say ; while in the Hebrew he asserts directly 
the external littleness of Bethlehem, and indirectly intimates 
its future greatness by foretelling the event from which that 
tness was to spring; the former circumstance is, in the 
Greek translation, merged in a direct assertion of the latter, 
While the original says, Bethlehem is small in une sense, but a 
certain thing shall happen which will make the place great in 
another and a higher sense; the version says, Bethlehem is 
great because that same thing is to happen. There is bere no 
contradiction, any more than if we should address a poor man 
thus: “You are very poor in outward things, but you are rich 
in faith ;” and he should report my words in this form: “You 
are rich, for you abound in faith.” Whoever can discover in 
these forms an inconsistency, much more a contradiction, may 
be pardoned for imagining a similar discrepancy between the 
text of Micah and the paraphrase of Matthew. 





* Paulus, quoted by Hengstenberg (Chr. Th. 8, p. 824), who denies Paulus's 
assertion that the text is so construed in the Pirke Elieser, c. 8. 
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From this detailed comparison we may draw these two con- 
clusions: 1. That between the version and original there is not 
any disagreement as to substance, and in form no discrepancy 
that argues any other difference between the writers than a 
difference of their immediate purpose in the utterance of one 
and the same truth. In both, the birth of the Messiah, and 
the place of that event, and the distinction which the 
would thus acquire, are distinctly and harmoniously displayed 
to view; while all the changes in the manner of expression 
which are found in the quotation are of such a nature as to 
make it clearer, and precisely such as might be looked for in 
the application of a prophecy om after it was given. 

2. the second conclusion is, that notwithstanding this agree- 
ment in the scope and import of the passages, the variations in 
the form are such as to preclude the supposition that the one 
was ever meant to be, in strictness of speech, a translation of 
the other ; and as the Greek retains the prominent idea of the 
Hebrew, but omits some words, and exchanges others for more 
full and clear expressions, it deserves to be regarded, not as an . 
incorrect translation, which would have changed the sense and 
made the language more obscure, but as an intentional and 
admirable paraphrase. 

Now the Septuagint version often deals in paraphrase, and 
since that version was in common use among the Jews in 
Matthew's time, the question here occurs whether this quota- 
tion was derived from that source. On comparison, however, 
you will find, that the Septuagint version of the Hebrew text, 
in this case, is remarkably exact and literal. It is as follows : 
Kal od) Bybasiw olxog "Epgadd, brsroorig I rot was ty yAiaow 
"Tobda ix oot mor é&srciosras rod shou tig aeyovra rod ‘lopana, 
nal efodo: aibrod am’ aeyiic 8 huegiw aidvos. Tyeente-deam manu- 
scripts read é rg ‘IogaiA, which makes the agreement with 
the Hebrew still more perfect. The only material devia- 
tion from the Hebrew text consists in the insertion of olxo¢ 
before ‘Eggaéé, which Fritzsche regards as a marginal gloss 
introduced into the text, while Hengstenberg supposes that 
Ephratah, the name of a place, was confounded by the Greek 
translator with Ephratah, the name of Caleb’s wife, who is 
mentioned in the first book of Chronicles,* and that he inserted’ 
olxes merely to denote that the Ephratah depended, in con- 
struction, on the foregoing Beth-lehem, which means the house 
of bread. It my be, however, that, through mere inadver- 
tence, the original word 42 was first transcribed and then 
translated. But be this as it may, it is certain that the Sep- 
tuagint version is, with this exception, rigidly exact, and can 





* 1 Chron. ii. 19; iv. 4. 
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not therefore be made use of to explain the paraphrastic form 
of that employed by Matthew. 

There is another explanation, which some writers have 
adopted, and which rests upon the supposition that the version 
of the prophecy here given is in no sense that of Matthew, 
who contents himself with telling what the chief priests and the 
scribes replied to Herod’s question, without attempting to cor- 
rect the obvious faults of their quotation. But as that quota- 
tion coincides with the original in every point which could have 
had the slightest bearing upon subsequent events, it is certainly 
not easy to conceive why Matthew should have introduced it, 
if it was erroneous in minor points, instead of giving a correct 
translation, or referring to the prophecy without transcribin 
it. Another argument against this supposition has been uigek 
with no small ingenuity and force, in Hengstenberg’s Christo- 
logy,* viz., that Matthew in his whole account of Christ's con- 
ception, birth, and childhood, had it constantly in view, as a 
chief end, to point out the events in which prophecy had been 
fulfilled. Hence the number of quotations from the prophets 
found in the beginning of his book, and hence, too, the omission 
of some striking facts in our Saviour’s early history, such as 
his mother’s previous residence in Nazareth, and the occasion 
of her being in Bethlehem when he was born. All this is omit- 
ted, while the fact that he was born there, is prominently stated, 
for the sake of introducing the fulfilment of this prophecy. 
The same design and rule in the selection of his facts is traced 
by Hengstenberg throughout the first two chapters, with a 
clearness which constrains us to believe that Matthew could 
not, in consistency with his design and his peculiar method, 
have adopted this quotation from the scribes, without intending 
to adopt it as his own. And when it is considered that the 
scribes, no doubt, did what any Jewish rabbi would do now, in 
any quarter of the world, if questioned by a Jewish ruler, that 
is, quote the prophecy itself in Hebrew, the most probable con- 
clusion is that Matthew is the sole and independent author of 
the Greek translation, and that its paraphrastic form came from 
his intention to explain the text as well as quote it. Now, to 
us, who are believers in his inspiration, this, so far from im- 
pairing the authority and genuineness of the Greek translation, 
on the contrary enhances it; and we enjoy the very great 
advantage of an apostle’s comment on a prophet’s text. 

Having finished our comparison of the quotations with the 
passage quoted, it remains to be considered whether the sense 

ut upon the text in the quotation is the sense of the original. 
yy sense is here meant, not the meaning of the words, but the 





* Ths. 8, pp. 817-828. 
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drift and application of the sentence. Let us glance at the 
circumstances of the case. Magi, or wise men from the east, 
had come, directed by a star, to find the new-born King of the 
Jews, and Herod, upon hearing their inquiries, calls upon the 
official expounders of the law to say where Christ, or the 
Messiah, should be born, and they, in answer, quote this passage, 
which they introduced by saying, olrw yie yéygarra: did roi 
spophrov, for this it has been written by the prophet. It is 
clear, from this view of the context, and from what has been 
already said, that the priests and scribes regarded this as a 
prediction of Messiah, and that Matthew looked upon it as 
accomplished in the birth of Jesus Christ. There is here no 
room for the favourite hypothesis of mere accommodation-or 
poetical allusion, and to that of false or mistaken application 
we cannot subscribe, without renouncing out belief in Matthew's 
inspiration. It remains then to be seen, whether the prophecy 
in Micah really relates to the Messiah, and if so, whether it 
relates to him exclusively, or to another person, in its first and 
lowest sense, and then to the Messiah ‘in its last and highest. 

A very slight inspection of the prophecy of Micah will suffice 
to shew that it displays, in an unusual degree, that character- 
istic feature of prophetic composition, which consists in the 
abrupt and frequent alternation of encouragements and threat- 
enings. The book contains a series of predictions with respect 
to the downfall both of Israel and Judah, each succeeded and 
relieved by an exhilarating view of that auspicious period when 
all should be restored, enlarged, and beautified, and placed 
beyond the reach of subsequent vicissitudes. Thus the first 
two chapters, which contain a clear prediction of captivity, are 
closed by the assurance that the breaker is come - before 
them, i.e. a breaker down of prison-doors, that they have 
broken wp, and is abruptly closed with this remarkable assur- 
ance, “I will gather, I will gather even all of thee, O Jacob ; I 
will gather the remnant of Israel ; I will put them together as 
the sheep of Bozrah, as a flock in the midst of its pasture, they 
shall make a great noise from the multitude of men. The 
breaker comes up before them (i.e., a breaker down of prison 
doors) ; they break down, they pass through the gate, they go 
out by it, and their King passes before them, and Jehovah at 
their head. 

This encouraging assurance of deliverance, beheld in pro- 
phetic vision as already or present, is immediately suc- 
ceeded by another melancholy picture of corruption and cala- 
mity, in which the prospect lasts with a distant view of Zion, 
ploughed as a field, and of Jerusalem in heaps. But here, by 
as sudden a transition as before, the prophet shifts the scene, 
and introduces that remarkable prediction of the future exalta- 


. 
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tion of the church and aggregation of the Gentiles, which is 
also found at the beginning of the second chapter of Isaiah, 
but is here pursued further, till it closes with the coming of 
the kingdom to the daughter of Jerusalem. And then begins 
another gloomy strain, in which Babylon is introduced by 
name, and the subsequent oppressions of the Syrians and 
Romans not obscurely intimated, one of the most prominent 
and striking features in the picture being the cessation of the 
monarchy, aud the unworthy treatment of the Jewish magis- 
tracy by their foreign enemies, a circumstance which will = 

the way for the prediction, which is quoted by Matthew 
in the case before us, and which sets in contrast with the 
downfall of the monarchy, and the oppression of the Jewish 
rulers, the appearance of a prince, whose goings forth had been 
from everlasting, though the place of his nativity should be the 
small and unimportant town of Bethlehem. 

Now the simple question, in relation to this prophecy, is 
that asked by the ennuch in relation to another, “ Of me oe 
speaketh the prophet thus?” And this is almost answered by 
another, “Of whom can he even be supposed to k, if not 
of the Messiah?’ That the ancient Jews applied the words of 
Micah thus exclusively, is clear, not only from the Chaldee 
Paraphrase—from thee shall the Messiah come forth before me 
— but from the answer of the scribes to Herod, and the ques- 
tion asked by the le at the feast of tabernacles—Hath not 
the Scripture sai that Christ cometh of the seed of David, 
and out of the town of Bethlehem, where David was? After 
the birth of Christ had taken place at Bethlehem, and that 
fact was appealed to as a proof of his Messiahship, it came to 
be an object with the unbelieving Jews to do away with the 
prediction as specifically fixing the locality, and this they under- 
took to do, by making it mean merely that his origin was there, 
because he was descended from the family of David, which 
resided at Bethlehem, and after all Jews were forbidden to 
reside there by the Roman emperor, and thus the birth of the 
Messiah in the place foretold me year they changed 
the application of the ae ae, eg m the Messiah to 
Zerubbabel, in which they have been followed by no less a man 
than Grotius, who admits, however, that the passage was in- 
tended, in a higher sense, to be applied to Christ. But why resort 
to the embarrassing expedient of a double sense, when the ex- 
clusive application to Messiah is not only possible, but sanctioned 
by the uniform tradition of the ancients, until after the fulfil- 
ment of the a ms | itself; and when the first fulfilment of 
the promise in Zerubbabel must certainly"have put an end to 
further expectation, which we find, however, from the answer 
of the scribes to Herod, hundreds of years afterwards. ll this 
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would be conclusive against Grotius’s opinion, even if the terms 
of the prediction had been applicable to Zerubbabel, but how 
much more when they are utterly inapplicable to a man who 
was not born at Bethlehem, and of whom it never could be said 
that his goings forth had been of old, from everlasting—that he 
was born at Bethlehem, because he was descended from the 
house of David, and that the last clause of the verse in Micah 
was intended merely to set forth the great antiquity and con- 
sequent distinction of his race, are mere expedients to escape 
the obvious interpretation, and expedients which would never 
have been thought of, but for men’s unwillingness to see that 
the Messiah was eternal, and that his incarnation was to take 

lace in a literal and outward sense at Bethlehem in Judah. 

he same thing may be said of the effect, though not of the 
intention, of an exposition given in the Targum, and approved 
by Calvin, which a the last clause of the verse in Micah 
to the purpose and decree of God respecting the Messiah, and 


not to his actual existence in eternity. To all such ingenious 
and refined evasions stands opposed the simple, obvious, most 
ancient, and most natural interpretation, which has been ap- 
roved, not only by the Jewish Sanhedrim and the apostle 
tthew, but by the impartial though unfriendly testimony of 
the unbelieving German critics of the present day, who, having 


cast off all belief in inspiration, have no longer any motive for 
denying that the ae Micah evidently did expect a snper- 
human m to be born at Bethlehem, and that Matthew no 
less evidently did believe that this prediction was fulfilled in 
the nativity of Jesus. It is true that both the prophet and 
apostle are supposed by the writers now referred to to have 
been the subjects of a mere delusion. But from what do they 
infer this? From the false assumption that neither miracle nor 
prophecy is possible or capable of proof by any evidence what- 
ever. Bat we who know better, through the grace of God, 
may profit by the frank concession which their premises afford 
us, while we throw away their impious and false conclusion with 
the scorn which it deserves. While we boldly and indignantly 
deny that either Micah or Matthew was in error, because one 
believed that Christ was to be born in Bethlehem, and the other 
that Jesus of Nazareth was he, we may accept with gratitude, 
and use with profit, the admission of these learned unbelievers, 
that the prophet and evangelist did so believe, and have so 
written. 
In this case, if in any one, the maxim is obligatory— 
Fas est ab hoste doceri. 
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XI.—BIBLICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


The strife between truth and error still goes on with unabated 
violence. M. Renan’s work on the Life of Jesus, which will be 
found fully noticed in another part of our present issue, has just 
been published in English under the sanction of the author. It 
had already, we believe, appeared in German and Italian; but 
according to report, it is not attracting much attention among our 
Teutonic cousins. This is just what was to be expected. Those 
who have lived through the excitement caused by the “ Leben 
Jesu” of Strauss, and among whom kindred publications have for 
long been as plentiful as blackberries, are not likely to be much 
moved by the speculations of the brilliant Frenchman. His book 
has created quite a furor in Paris, and has rushed from edition to 
edition, until we are almost afraid to say how many copies have been 
sold. The last statement we saw fixed the number at 50,000, and 
since then, there has doubtless been a considerable increase. But, 
as a shrewd observer has remarked, these things do not last, and 
least of all at Paris. Last year the rage was for “ Les Miserables” 
of Victor Hugo, and now that book is never mentioned ; this year, 
M. Renan’s work is the grand novelty—the sensation publication— 
but its day will probably soon be over, and some new piece of ex- 
citement take its place. If it be true, as we believe it generally is, 
that scientific works, which are suddenly and immediately popular 
with the multitude, rarely take a permanent place in the estimation 
of mankind, then we may expect that this book, which has had such 
arun on its entrance on the world, will speedily sink into well- 
merited oblivion. 

We do not think that M. Renan’s work is likely to do much 
additional damage in its English dress. Many will no doubt read 
it in that form, who were unable or disinclined to do so in the 
original. But the book is so thoroughly French in character, and 
the charm of it consists so much in its style, that we hardly suppose 
it will bear an effective rendering into our language. There is ve 
much in it from which the crass common sense of Englishmen will 
revolt, and its fine play of fancy will go for little, in the absence 
of those facts which are required by our countrymen before they will 
form or admit conclusions. 

Our native heresiarch, Bishop Colenso, is likely to effect more 
injury. He has a way of presenting his matter which is fitted to 
make an impression on the English mind, and we fear his influence 
has already proved very disastrous among those whose religious im- 
non were but dim, and whose principles were not firmly fixed. 

e indefatigable bishop (surely an original of his kind) still holds 
on his way, and has just published Part IV. of his attack on the 
Pentateuch. This part includes an examination of the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis, with remarks on creation, the fall, and the 
deluge, and is, we need hardly add, of the same spirit as its prede- 
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cessors. Meanwhile, many valuable works are being drawn forta 
in defence of the truth. We shall probably profit much in our 
knowledge of the sacred Scriptures, by the attacks now made on 
their authority, and thus, as in many previous instances, God will 
bring good out of evil, and make even the wrath of man to praise 
Him. In this connection we are glad to lay before our readers the 
following account of a forthcoming Church of England 


Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. 


“We are happy to see that the objections brought against certain por- 
tions of the Bible are about to be met by leading theologians of the Church 
of England in a very practical way. a false and unfair interpretation 
has been applied to the text of “4 the best way of confuting it is to 
apply a true and legitimate one. ‘The honour of originating the plan is due 
to the Speaker of the House of Commons, who consulted several of the bishops 
on the subject, and the Archbishop of York at his instance undertook to 
organise a plan for producing a commentary which should ‘ put the reader 
in full possession of whatever information may be requisite to enable him 
to understand the word of God, and supply him with satisfactory answers 
to objections resting upon yy roa of its contents.’ e = 
has received the sanction of the Primate. A committee, consisting of the 
Archbishop of York, the nag of London, Lichfield, Llandaff, Gloucestor, 
and Bristol, Lord Lyttelton, Speaker, Mr Walpole, Drs Jacobson, and 
Jeremie, takes the general superintendence of the work. The Rev. F. C. 
Cook, preacher at Lincoln’s-Inn, will be the general editor, and will advise 
with the Archbishop of York, and the Regius Professors of Divinity at 
Oxford and Cambridge, upon any questions which may arise, The work 
will be divided into eight sections, the first of which will consist of the 
Pentateuch, a difficult subject, and will be edited by Professor Harold 
Browne, the Revs. R. C. Pascoe, T. F. Thrupp, T. E. Espin, and W. Dew- 
hurst, contributors. The historical books (is the Pentateuch, then, not 
‘ historical ?’) will be consigned to the Rev. G. Rawlinson, editor, and the 
Rey. T. E. Espin and Lord Arthur Harvey, contributors. The Rev. F. 0. 
Cook will edit, and the Revs. E. H. Plumptre, W. T. Bulloch, and T. —. 
burgh, will annotate the poetical books. The four great prophets will 
undertaken by Dr M‘Caul as editor, and by the Revs. R. Payne Smith and 
H. Rose as contributors. The Bishop of St David's und the Rev. R. Gandell 
will edit the twelve minor prophets, and the Revs. E. Huxtable, W. Drake, 
and F. Meyrick will contribute. The Gospels and Acts will form the sixth 
section ; the first three Gospels will be edited by Professor Mansel, the - 
Gospel of St John by the Dean of Canterbury, and the Acts by Dr Jacob- 
son. The editorship of St Paul’s a is Ee mg | assigned to 
Bishop Ellicott and Dr Jeremie, with Gifford, Professor T. Evans, Rev. 
J. Waite, and Professor J. Lightfoot as contributors. To the Archbisho 
elect of Dublin, and the Master of Balliol, is assigned the rest of the aonb 


canon. This = romises to be a work second only in importance to the 
is 


LXX., or the English version made by order of King James. Perhaps it 
will be quoted as ‘the XXX.’ The names of the editors and contributors, 
while they insure orthodoxy, give promise that the comment thus put forth, 
almost with the sanction of the Church of England as a body, will not be 
ee of any narrow school or section of it."——-Guardéa m, Nov. 11. 


Soon after the above was written, one of the ablest of the proposed 
contributors passed away from this world. Dr Alexander M‘Caul, 
Rector of St Magnus the Martyr, London, and Professor of Hebrew 
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in King’s College, died on November 13. at the rectory of St 
Magous. Dr M‘Caul was well known as a profound Hebrew scholar, 
and did service to the cause of truth by his “ Examination of 
Bishop Colenso’s Difficulties,” his contributions to the volume 
entitled “ Aids to Faith,” and other publications. 

The government of the Czar has of late been peculiarly fortunate 
in the acquisition of sacred literary treasures. Through the extra- 
ordinary discovery of Tischendorf, the famous Codex Sinaiticus now 
belongs to the imperial library of St Petersburg, and another pre- 
cious addition to its contents is announced in the following account 
of the 


Discovery of ancient Hebrew MSS. 


“The Russian government has just completed a remarkable collection of 
works written by the Caraites, a Jewish sect which rejects the Talmud and 
the Rabbinical traditions, and adheres strictly to the letter of the Holy 
Scriptures. Two Jewish brothers of the name of Firkawich, have been the 
laborious and successful agents in forming this collection, in which they 
have been en for more than thirty . Some of the MSS. collected 
are said to be of a date anterior to the birth of Christ. During his resi- 
dence at Constantinople in 1830, Abraham Ferkawick had in pro- 
curing several Hebrew MSS., and was hence led to hope he might possibl 
discover others still more ancient. In the course of his researches, which 
led him through the whole Crimea and the Caucasus, he was exposed to all 
sorts of privations, and his life was often in danger. He lived whole 
months concealed in cemeteries, for the —— of studying and transcrib- 
ing, without interruption, the MSS. which come into his hands. He 
had access to many synagogues, and often to the secret places in which the 
Jews hid their books in time of persecution. In this way he has brought 
together 124 different Hebrew MSS. of the Old Testament, all more ancient 
than any of those at present in the public libraries of Europe. Of these, 
five-and-twenty were written before the ninth century, and twenty before the 
tenth. Tosum up, this collection includes in the form of rolls, 27 MSS. of 
the Pentateuch, 77 different — of the whole Old Testament, 23 transla- 
tioné of it into various oriental languages, 272 Caraite works, 523 Rabbinical 
works, 550 letters and historical documents, 722 sepulchral inscriptions, 
and 300 plans of ancient fortresses of New Russia. In the opinion of 
Tischendorf, Dorn, Becker, and others, no European library contains MSS. 
of a date so ancient as those of this remarkable collection. This will render 
its publication most valuable, both as an aid to the study of the Old Testa- 
ment, and also as furnishing fresh materials for paleograpby and chrono- 
logy.” —Observateur Catholique, No. 195, p, 82. 


If the above extraordinary account can be accepted as accurate 
and trustworthy, it is scarcely possible to over-estimate the precious- 
ness of the collection referred to, in its bearing on one of the most 
pressing questions of our day,—the criticism of the Old Testament. 

The advocates for the extreme antiquity of the human race have 
not of late been particularly fortunate in their arguments. The 
famous case of the Abbeville jaw-bone has broken down entirely, 
and nothing better than the flints has yet been discovered. We 

ve in our last issue an extract from the Edinburgh Review on Sir 

harles Lyell’s work, and now we subjoin a passage from the last 
number of the Quarterly on the same subject. 
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Sir O. Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man.” 

“Tn considering as a whole the remarkable volume before us, we observe 
that the method taken by Sir Charles Lyell to solve the problem of the 
antiquity of man in the west of Europe, is to prove two propositions : 1. 
That man was contemporary with several animals no longer seen in the 
same x and with some which are no longer to be found living on the 
earth ; 2. That an interval of time, enormous as compared with the reach 
of human animals, though small as compared with the immeasurable ages 
of the history of the separates our present epoch from that of the 
extinction of the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, and cavern bear. The first 
of these propositions is of ¢ importance in geology ; the second may 
have higher interests of another kind. For the first we hold the evidence 
now brought her by Sir ©. Lyell to be strong, though not conclusive, 
both from gravel-beds and from caverns. The aining doubts in the 
case of gravel-beds arise from the fact, that the bones of quadrupeds found 
on the gravel are in general so scattered as to suggest their derivation from 
an earlier ee ree If that were so, the flint tools, which betray very 
little signs of local displacement, may be of later origin, though of contem- 
poraneous deposition. 

“In the case of caverns where the bones and flints have been often and 
much displaced by water—in some cases brought in by water—there is 
room for a similar doubt, But every fresh example of the concurrence of 
human implements and quadrupedal bones strengthens the t for 
the py ey td of man and the animals; and thus by the 
——— as been brought within the range of reasonable tance, at 

t provisionally, and for those countries where the observations have been 


“ But with respect to the immense antiquity of the oldest human re- 
mains in Europe, the case is different, the evidence insufficient. . . . And 
if to effect the improvement of the flints on which already such dexterous 
handling had been performed, required nine times ten thousand what 
must we think of the human animal, who for all that period has no 
better monuments of his ingenuity? This immensity of time, with nothing 
to shew for it, is a heavy encumbrance on the hypothesis. Even if it were 
conceded that geological evidence might support some extension of the 
ordinary Pan stm and this could be done without violence to other testi- 
mony, there is certainly no warrant for proceeding many steps in this 
direction, along a slip path, over which time has oo many sha- 
dows, and along which the torch of science sheds but a feeble and unsteady 
light.”—Quarterly Review, October 1863. 





XII.—GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Luther's ie in threr geschichtlichen Entwickelung und thren inneren 
coma dargestellt, (Luther's Theology in its Historical De- 
as oe and its Inner Connection.) Von Juxivs K¢srfix, Dr der Phil. 

und Theol. Ord. Prof. der Theol. in Breslau. Stuttgart, 1863. 


Numerous as Luther's biographers have been, both in past generations 
and in the present age, it*is remarkable that Professor in is the 
first author who has ever undertaken to give an account of his 

in its historical development, as well as in its inner connection as a 
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systematic whole. The dogmatic system of the Lutheran Church has been 
often enough expounded, but never before the personal theology of Luther 
himself, as it ually unfolded itself under the combined influences of 
his spiritual life, his persevering study of the word of God, and the suc- 
cessive phases of the great — in which he was engaged during his 
whole public career, either with Popery on the one hand, or with what 
he sometimes justly, and sometimes unjustly, as false and 
morbid manifestations of the evangelical spirit on the other. It was 
one of Professor Késtfin’s literary designs to supply such a work, 
as his mind was more attached to Luther's writings than to those 
of any other theologian ; but he was long withheld + fulfilling his 
design by the height and greatness of the theme, as well as by the pres- 
sure of his official duties. His contribution of the article “Luther” to 
Herzog’s Real-Encyclopidie, stimulated him to take up the subject in 
earnest ; and the result is now before us in a work of great ability and 
merit, and which we doubt not will be accepted in Germany as a very suc- 
cessful and adequate treatment of a subject which must always have a pro- 
found interest and importance for the Protestant churches of that country. 
Luther's biography forms, of course, the frame in which the portraiture of 
his theology, in its successive phases, is set, but there is no larger amount 
of biographical matter introduced than is absolutely necessary; and the 
reader is presumed to be well acquainted with the ordinary history of the 
great movement which Luther originated. The work is divided into Four 
Sooks. In the first, the author treats of the inner life and doctrine of 
Luther down to 1517, when his war against indulgences a ; and this 
to most readers will probably be the most interesting part of the work. The 
second book contains “ the great Reformation testimony from 1517 to 1521, 
or from the 95 Theses down to the Diet of Worms.. The third book 


contains the “ chief points in the further development of Luther's doctrine 

during and subsequently to his confinement in the Wartburg, in opposition 

to Catholicism on the one hand, and especially, on the other, to tendencies 

which had manifested themselves on the soil of the Reformation itself, in- 

cluding not only the errors of Carlstadt, Munzer, and other fanatics, but also 

what unfortunately capreret to Luther to be manifestations of the same 
the 


spirit, the doctrines o Swiss Reformers regarding the Lord’s Supper. 
e fourth book, gathering up the whole results of the Reformer’s theo- 
logical development, exhibits them in a connected organic system—reduc- 
ing them all to the few root-principles from which ey all sprung, and 
thus manifesting their unity and mutual dependence. This was, of course, 
the section of the work which made the greatest demand upon the dog- 
matic ability of the author ; and it is only me to him to say, that he has 
shewn himself quite equal to the difficulty of his task. His estimate of 
Luther's characteristics as a dogmatic divine, both of his excellences and 
his shortcomings, is thoroughly just and discriminating ; and he has a per- 
fect appreciation of,and sympathy with, the intensely practical interest 
which inspired and informed the whole of his teachings—without which ap- 
preciation no man can ever find the true path either to the life or the doctrine 
of the great German reformer. For, as he remarks (v. ii. p. 237), “ the car- 
dinal point around which, not only all Luther's views and thoughts, but 
his wha inner life revolved, is the great antithesis between sin and 
2; or, to express it more accurately, it is grace itself, viz., the grace of 
in Christ, in which faith is to find redemption, adoption, and eternal 
life. The inmost and deepest interest in Luther's religious life and 
theo was this, that he should be certified for himself of this grace 
in the form and way in which it sets itself forth in the divine word.” 
It would be an interesting and profitable employment to com the 
late Dr Cunningham’s views of Luther, as set forth in the umous 
VOL. XIII.—NO. XLVII. 0 
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volumes lately published, with those of the able and accomplished Lutheran 
divine whom it is the object of this brief and imperfect notice to introduce 
to our readers. Dr i is far from bei 
a man of exclusive i i i 
spirit, of the Scottish 

in many respects from those of the German Fatherland. Ile has done 
more than any living German writer to inform and interest his country- 
men in the ecclesiastical hi and condition of Scotland, and we trust 
that this, his greatest work, not be without a good number of Scottish 
readers,—for, out of Germany itself, we are persuaded that nowhere is the 
memory of Luther more revered, and his character as a reformer more 
cordiall 'y admired, than in the country and church of John Knox. L. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Historische Theologie. (Journal of Historical Theology.) 
ws Jahrgang, 1863. Drittes und Vertes Heft. 

The whole of these two parts of this valuable journal are taken up with 
a continuation of Professor Ebrard’s papers on the Church of the Culdees, 
to which we called attention in a former number of the Review. The titlo 
which he gives to these , now concluded, is, “The Culdean Church of 
the Sixth, Seventh, an Bigheh Centuries,” and he divides his subject into 
the six following heads :—1. The Ouldean reckoning of Easter, and the 
controversies with Rome thence arising. 2. The religion and theology of 
the Culdees. 3. Their church constitution, and the organization of their 
monasteries. 4, Their miracles. 5. The spread and extension of the Cul- 
dean charch ; and, 6. The destruction of the Church. On all these topics 
he has dilated at much length, and with a minuteness of detail which must 
be surprising to all who have hitherto known no more of the subject than 
is to be learned from the writings of Usher and Jamieson. He has ibed, 
in particular, very fully the Missionary character of the church of the Cul- 
dees ; and the account which he has given of its missions on the continent, 
in France, Switzerland, Germany, the Netherlands, and Italy, is full of 
facts which, to all but a very few ecclesiastical antiquarians, deeply read 
in mediseval history, and the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, must be as 
fresh and new as they are +e 5! interesting. The whole Protestant 
church, indeed, is deeply indebted -to the author for the labour which he 
has bestowed upon the collection and combination of these numerous facts 


here omen together for the first time, from the most remote and almost 


inaccessible sources ; and for the immense expense of critical effort which 
it must have cost him, in many instances, to distinguish the precious 

ins of historical truth from the accumulated rubbish of d and 
fable in which they were almost irrecoverably lost. The chief value of Dr 
Ebrard’s papers lies in his copious elucidations of the continental part of 
the Culdean history, which has never been hitherto written, Those who 
have read Dr Jamieson’s learned work on the Culdees, are aware that he 
does not profess to give more than the British and Irish ion of their 
history ; and in Archbishop Usher's “ Discourse on the Religion anciently 
professed by the Irish and British,” while there is much light thrown upon 
their theology, and a good deal upon their institutions, there is little or 
no information to be found regarding their missions. Even in his “ Bri- 
tannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates,” so full of erudition, there is scarcely 
pic ing lana upon this subject. Nor does the learned Dr Reeves, the last and 
most rate editor of A ’s Life of St Columba—a work brought 
out at the joint expense of the Irish Archaeological Society and the Ban- 
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church hi that can lay claim to a hi interest than the wide-spread 
Mees me of the Culdean church. The Culdees of the sixth and 
seventh centuries preached and widely disseminated substantially the same 
doctrines as the reformers of the sixteenth, and their noble but fruitless 
struggles to prevent the imposition of the Roman yoke form a striking 
counterpart to the equally noble, but more successful, s of their 
like-minded successors to throw it off, after it had ike an in- 
cubus upon the Christian life of Europe for a emg ye! yo We are 
anxious, therefore, to put our readers in possession of all that is most 
interesting and valuable in Dr Ebrard’s as soon as possible ; and we 
propose to make a commencement of the execution of this design in our 
next number, 5 L. 


The Gospel History: A Compendium of Critical Investigations in Support 
| Sar Damage Character of the Four Gospels. By Dr J. H. A. Epranp, 
rofessor of Theology in the University of Erlangen. Translated by 
James Martin, B.A. Revised and Edited by A. B. Bruce. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Olark. 1863. 


Nothing could have heen more opportune than the re-publication in 
English of this admirable work. It long been highly valued in Ger- 
many, and has done most effective service against the many assailants of 
the in that country. Its arguments are chiefly le — the 
mythical hypothesis of Strauss, and the destructive criticism of the Tubin- 
gen school, But although originally composed with the view of maintain- 
ing the true historic character of the Gospels, and their apostolic origin, 

inst the assaults led by Baur and Strauss, the reasoning of the author 
will be found equally valid in the present warfare with M. Renan, We 
are heartily glad that such a thorough and comprehensive work on the 
vital subject of the Gospels should at this moment have been presented to 
the British public, and we anticipate much from it, in view of the 
attacks which have already been made, and which will doubtless for a time 
be continued, on the inestimably precious records of our Saviour’s life. 

The plan of Dr Ebrard leads him to divide his work into two parts, 
first treating of the contents of the four Gospels, and the second dealing 
with the critical questions connected with their authorship and origin. In 
both divisions we have much valuable information co in a somewhat 
livelier style than is common among German writers. the follo 
example illustrating the prinsigie (he opposition to Straussian criticism 
that “it is quite possible for two different occurrences happening within 
the same sphere, and amidst the same circumstances, to resem 
in several particulars ;" Ebrard remarks, “We might a 
surgeons and ask whether, in the course of their 
met with cases exactly resembling one another. 
and obtain proofs from history. Was not Jung Stilling 
his life in the Binger-Loch? And what are we to say of 
Cromwell's principal battles, on more than two occasions, were 
his birth-day ? any one venture to dispute these facts? Yet 
is no necessity even to adduce such illustrations as these. For it 
easier to explain the instances of —— in the Gospel , 
shall we say, ¢. g., when Strauss finds it impossible that “a cure 

” as in the case of the child of 


The only i 
in the same way with 
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case. The centurion asks full of faith, and takes for granted Jesus can 
heal in the distance, and is praised on that account. The Baoi:Asxé¢ brings 
on himself a reproof for the weakness of his faith. But still one thing re- 
mains the same,—the fact of healing at a distance. Strauss thinks such 
an occurrence could not be repeated. He here falls again into the old con- 
fusion of ideas. On his dogmatic assumption, the fact could certainly not 
be rcpeated, but neither it happen at all even once. But if one treats 
the Cospel institution with a view to ascertain whether, apart from dogma, 
it contains purely historical impossibilities (which is the only scientific way 
of cape it results that if Jesus had the power to heal once at a dis- 
tance, he had it at another time, and that he could use this power as often 
as the power to give sight to the blind.”—P. 60, 

The utter insufficiency as well as arbitrariness of the life of Jesus as set 
forth by Strauss, is ef eee | exposed. Many of the remarks (p46, &e.) 
are as gee to the legen hypothesis, now suggested by M. Renan 
as to the mythical theory of his predecessor. We strongly recommend 
those who are at all startled by the speculations of this last infidel life of 
Jesus, to read the answers here given to the far abler work of Strauss, and 
they will soon fecl that infidelity has already done its worst, and that any 
new attack upon the Gospels need cause no apprehension. 

In some points, such as those connected with the original language of St 
Matthew’s Gospel, we think Dr Ebrard in error. But the editor of the 
am volume has judiciously introduced some notes bearing on this and 

indred questions, and the whole work is so translated and edited as to 
merit our warm commendation. 


' Die Christliche Kirche d. Mitlealters. V. Dr F.C. Baur. Tubingen, Fues. 
The theological bias of Dr Baur is well known to our readers, and we 
need not warn them against it. The volume before us is published from the 
* deceased Professor’s manuscript, wy his son, Dr F. F. Baur.- The period em- 
braced is from the beginning of the seventh century to the Reformation. 
The learned author has diligently availed himself of the great accumulation 
of foreign materials which late years have produced upon the period in ques- 
tion. - As usual, British works upon the era are but little noticed. How 
much, however, has in this country been written since the first edition of 
Hallam’s Middle Ages! On comparing Baur’s work with our latest British 
authority, the Middle Age Church History of the late lamented Archdea- 
con Hardwick, it will be found that the latter excels his German competitor 
in clear presentation of the mind and spirit of an epoch. Baur is 
informing on most subjects, except when poetry, architecture, or art 
in general, come into p ay. That side of Middle Age Life is most vaguely 
and feebly brought out. But the philosophy, as well as the theology of the 
“Dark Ages,” receive an exhaustive treatment from him. We recommend the 
volume to all who take an intcrest in church history, believing that their 


favourite study should be looked at in every light,—even that of the Ra- 
tionalist. 


XI1I.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Typology ¥ 
the Divine Dispensations. By Patnicx Farrparen, D.D., Principal, and 
Professor of Divinity, Free Church College, Glasgow. Fourth Edition. 


Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1664. 2 vols., pp. 499, 542, 8vo. 


” The demand for a fourth edition of these volumes is eminently creditable 
alike to the author and to his readers: to the author who produced a work 





Scripture: viewed in connection with the whole series of 
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80 fresh and comprehensive, so learnel and sensible, so sound in its theology 
and so full of practical religious feeling ; and also to the readers who appre- 
ciated a production which is necessarily unattractive to the indolent, the 
frivolous, and those who read for mere excitement. It is no longer need- 
ful to pean terms of commendation of a treatise which has secured for 
Dr Fairbairn a singularly high position in the estimation of the best theo- 
logians in Great Britain, America, and Germany; and which, while thus 
approving itself to the ray yx. | of Christendom, has no less manifested its 

tation to the wants of hard-working pastors who have discovered its 
usefulness in their ordinary preparation for the pulpit, and to missionaries 
who have made it a text-book from which to train native candidates for the 
ministry. Those who know the author mally, and indeed those who 
have read his bocks with attention, are well aware of his conscientious and un- 
tiring energy ; and they will not be slow to give him credit for the truth of his 
statement in the preface, that in successive editions he has not merely re- 
printed what he had en | written, but has revised it carefully, modifying, 
condensing, expanding, and explaining, as the workings of his own mind and 
his reading in the writings of others enabled and impelled him todo. And 
thus, while no great principle has been altered, and while the present form 
of the very details evinces the maturity and correctness of his views when he 
first laid them before the world, there are nevertheless very many improve- 
ments, and continual efforts to keep pace with the progress of theological 
discussion. In the present edition he himself points out chiefly two new 
portions of the work : a chapter on recent speculations respecting the relation 
of God’s work in creation to the destined incarnation of the Son; 
and a statement of the relation of the Mosaic sin-offerings to transgres- 
sions of amoral kind, On the whole, the reader of this edition may expe- 
rience a mingled feeling of satisfaction and of regret, as he lights upon the 
statement, ‘‘ Having now again, probably for the last time, traversed the field 
with some care, and expressed what may be considered my matured views on 
the topics embraced in it, I leave the fruit of my labours to the candid consi- 
deration of others, and commend it anew to the blessing of Him whose word 
it seeks to explain and vindicate.” ' 

His object, as expressly announced by himself, has ever been to treat of the 
Typology of Scripture in the only way in which it can be thoroughly and 
satisfactorily treated, by refusing to confine himself to isolated parts of the 
Jewish system and worship, by taking, on the contrary, a comprehensive viéw 
of it as one entire scheme, and by tracing the development and connection of 
the Divine dispensations. Accordingly, he has divided his work into three 
books. The first book contains a deal of preliminary matter ; for in- 
stance, a survey of the history of the science, and a defence of its reality and 
importance, as against the abuse of it by allegorisers on the one hand, and by 
those on the other who have gone to the extreme of a superficial literalism. 
More particularly it points out the essential nature of a type as a pro- 
phetic symbol ; distinguishes the peculiarities of all theological types, as 
well as of those in which type and hecy have been so combined as 
to occasion the hypothesis of a double sense in prophecy ; describes how 
the types became a great means of subjective training to the Uld Testament 
Church, sile by side with the objective training of an increasing revelation ; 
and explains the only true method of interpreting particular types by ascer- 
taining their symbolic meaning before attempting to determine their 
phetic reference to the unveiled mysteries of the New Testament. The 
second book treats of “ the di ion of primeval and patriarchal times ;” 
under this head it discusses the divine truths embodied in the historical 
transactions on which the first symbolical religion for fallen men was based ; 
then the tree of life; the cherubim with the flaming sword ; sacrifices ; 
marriage and the Sabbath ; and, finally, the several historical t which 
appeared during the progress of that dispensation. The third book, 
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which occupies the entire second vol embraces a very full and ad- 
mirable discussion of “the dispensation and with the law,” begin- 
ning, as before, with the truths embodied in the history of its in c- 
tion, that is, the Exodus viewed in connection with the symbolical insti- 
tutions which Moses was to establish ; the direct instruction given previous 
to the erection of the tabernacle ; including the consideration of the law. 
what it was, and whatit could and could not do; the symbolical institutions an 
services themselves, in a 7 lucid and complete statement of the sub- 
stance of the ceremonial law in itself, and in its reference to Christ ; and, 
lastly, the historical developments of the Mosaic system. To both volumes 
there are attached valuable appendices, and the usefulness of the work is 
enhanced by an index, as well as a good analytical table of contents. 


The Work and the Word: or, the Dealings and Doctrines of God in rela- 
tion to the State and Salvation of Man, summarily Reviewed, Recon- 
ciled, and Recommended, in accordance with the dictates 5 Bee Rea- 
-~ 7 Tromas Monck Mason. London: Wertheim, Macintosh, and 

unt, 1862. 


We do not think the title of this work a happy one ; for, even with the aid 
of the lengthy explanation on the ti it will hardly convey to the 
reader an exact idea of the scope of the volume. ety pere te ae 
theology ; “the work” or “dealings of God,” as it is explained, bein 
neither more nor less than the divine ure recorded in the “ r 
and embodicd in its “doctrines.” The k itself, oy oe is = no com 
nary merit ; it is original, ingenious, and suggestive; the matured produce 
of a thoughtful mind, which has long bent, in devout reverence, over the 
sacred volume. Mr Mason is a layman, and has thought out his own system 
of Christian doctrine, in the absence of all other “bodies of divinity,” 
and aided only by the light of the Scriptures studied in their original lan- 
guages. The conclusions which a layman may reach, under the guidance of 
unbiassed judgment, shrewdness of intellect, and honesty of purpose, must 
be worthy of special attention ; and there is a freshness, both of senti- 
ment and diction, in such disquisitions which impart to them a peculiar 
charm. We are happy to find ss own independent path of 
investigation, the conclusions which the has reached on the doctrines 
of Christianity do not diverge in any essential points from those of evange- 
lical religion. He is sound in the vital truths of original sin, of justification 
ee of the righteousness of Christ, and of tion by the 

pirit. Occasionally, however, he has, in our judgment, been led, either by the 
love of theory, or by an ambition to succeed in reconciling the doctrines of reve- 
lation with “ the dictates of human reason,” into rather questionable and un- 
tenable positions. We are not to subscribe his views of the “innate 
a omy of Adam’s sin, which would lead, and seems indeed to have 
"him to - - , : 


of the Holy Spirit, has carried 
the holiness of the Christian admits 


that ad i 
is a duty required in order to meetness for heaven (p. 191-2). That the 
“ sanctify” retained, in the lips of the apostles, something of the flavour 
its original ceremonial usage, is a fact which goes far to explain the sense- 
i Se ee ee ore 
the separa 


from what ? con- 
secrated to what? Surely. i 
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conformity to the Divine holiness, and must therefore involve a constant 
process of moral renovation. With the author’s views of the atonement, and 
of faith, although in these he follows in the wake of modern theology, we 
cannot coincide. On the first of these subjects space will not permit us to 
enter ; but we cannot refrain from inviting the author to review his state- 
ments regarding the faith that saves and justifies. Viewing belief as a mere 
mental Cee a ee believ 
ing” (p. 141). ¢ when the question is, “ What is faith in Jesus Christ ?” 
our author would surely not deem it a sufficient answer to say, that 
equivalent with believing that such a person existed, 
that he died for sinners, as a mere historical fact. 
mere belief in a fact, but trust in a person, and in a i 
that for our salvation. ‘Nor is it merely belief in a doctrine or 
but faith in a promiser who is faithful, and in a promise which is true. In 
consistency with the convertible terms of “ coming to Christ,” “ in 
Christ,” as well as with his own system, our author would hardly, we think, 
admit that any man had complied with the invitation to believe in Christ who 
had not accepted him asa Saviour, and who was not relying upon his merits 
for salvation. There ‘is a sad aes such attempts to simplify the 
conception of saving faith. e really do not profess to understand what is 
meant by “ faith in justifying facts’ And when we are told, by way of 
explanation, that this faith consists in “ the”belief of the doctrine embodi 
in the principle which we have seen to consist in the establishment of the 
integrity of God’s regard to the character of his own laws while pardoning 
the sinner, afforded in the consideration of the means by which that pardon 
is effected,—namely, the exaction of the punishment due to the sinner in the 
of his own dear Son” (p. 144),—we can only hold up our hands in 
k amazement at the metaphysical puzzle which we are asked to receive as 
a substitute for Paul’s simple confession, “I know in whom I have trusted.” 
pA ag onl okeake es rer Yo own J eg “ Pest a vee 
ith in things is ctive o works,” in his parentheti i 
sion, “ not otherwise determined Agee overruling influence of his 
passions,” and by his sound doctrine on necessity of a divine influence 


Lectures on Theology, Science,and Revelation. By the late Rev. Gzorce 
Lzcor, LL.D. Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. London. 1863. 

The author of these lectures was a w 

ene So senna eee ao , 

spent the greater is mi in Leicester, where 

By pe ere i ete fr come 

issi informs us iled to acquire popu- 

larity as a preacher, because ‘he could not be fashed”’ to cultivate the 

of oratory; but he was a man of much intellectual vigour, and rose to con- 

siderable distinction among his Congregational brethren. The aim of these 
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The free agency of man seems to have occupied a large share of his con- 
sideration, and assumes rather an unhealthy prominence in his theological 
system. He intimates his dissent from the view entertained by moderate 

vinists, that the free agency of man may be reconciled with the sappo- 
sition of his conduct being determined by the dispositions, good or bad, of 
his nature, taken in connection with the circumstances in which he is 
placed. In his judgment, this is to suppose that man is the slave of neces- 
‘sity, that he is an automaton, and that his actions develop themselves by 
a law as blind and fatal as that which regulates the movements of the 
material world around us. The Arminians flattered themselves that they 
had discovered a method superior to that of Calvin, in a self-determining 
power which they held to be resident in the will. But Dr Legge is not 
satisfied with this theory, which he thinks was ground to powder by Jona- 
than Edwards, in his unanswerable work on the “ Freedom of the Will.” 
Here is his own:— 

“ Allow me to take you back to the origin of humanity, down into its 
depths. Man is not born man, Hie is not, as he comes into the world, a 
free agent. Le is not soatall. It isa mere creature of necessity that is 
fondled in the arms and pressed to the breast. But the thing that is 
born, and might thus remain a creature of nature and necessity, does not 
long so remain. Sooner or later it discerns itself from nature, and declares 
itself, I myself, 1. It rises up against necessity, and asserts a will of 
entire independency. It sunders itself from the law of causality, and 
reveals itself as a cause uncaused, mighty cause of causes mighty. Am I 
asked when this wondrous revolution takes place? .I answer, whenever 
the little babe has realised itself, and calls itsclf no more as it has heard 
itself called, Tom or James, or Jane or Mary, but I, I myself, I. Then it 
has emerged from a thing into a person, and has entered on all the fanc- 
tions of responsible existence. Am I asked again, how this revolution 
takes place? I can only answer by an appeal to the fact. Self-conscious- 
ness awakens. It announces itself. It does so in opposition to all the causal 
influences that pervade and engirdle it, It is an act, and nota state of the 
mind, as philosophers have = | imagined. It is the act of self-conscious- 
ness, involving the notions and the reality of a person, I. Itis an act 
evolved out of an act of antagonism to all surrounding circumstances, and 
all the created and derivative modifications of our being. It is an act, 
therefore, of entire and perfect freedom—of freedom evolved out of will; 
and will, consequently, we make the very foundation-stone of humanity. 
I claim, then, for man absolute freedom from the beginning. By his own 
act he creates himself, for he has no self until he acts; and by his own act 
he shall be happy or miserable in time and for evermore.” 

Our readers will agree with us that, next to Henry Ward Beecher's theory © 
of man existing before he was born, this idea of man not being man when 
he is born, but becoming a person only when he has doffed his petticoats, 
and begun to use the pronoun I, is the strangest that has been broached in 
the modern school of philosophic a what earthly process can 
little boys and girls “ di themselves nature,” and suddenly place 
themselves “in antagonism to all the surrounding circumstances, and all 
the created and derivative modifications of their — ”? +The power which 
the Arminians claimed for the will to determine itself was a bagatelle com- 
pared with this power man is supposed to possess, of bringing him- 
self, as man, into existence ; for he unhesitatingly goes on to exclaim, “Man 
his own creator! How can that be? My appeal is to the fact. He is so, 
for he has no existence as a man until he realises his own self.” He adds, 
‘‘ We believe in the self-existence of God,” and leaves us to infer that man 
may be as well the author of his own existence! With regard to this ex- 
4raordinary speculation, we shall only remark, that to represent man, when 
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born into the world, as a thing—a mere creature of necessity—involves the 
absurdity of a nature without a person; while to of a personality 
(the “I myself, I,” as he calls it), as “discerning itself from nature,’’ and 
setting itself into antagonism with nature,” involves the second absurdity 
of a person without a nature. 

One of these lectures treats of “The Law of Human Responsibility.” 
Here the author gives us a view of man’s freedom scareely less exalted than 
his theory of human existence. Man is not so much made under the law, 
as he voluntarily subjects himself to the law of God. “You will perceive 
at once,” he says, p. 55, “ that that law must be one that springs up within. 
himself, of his own enactment, so to speak. . . . . In his paradisiacal state 
he did what is 1ight spontaneously and of necessity, and without knowing 
good or evil. Now he has to do so, and the whole scheme of providence, 
since then, has been evolved for no other purpose than to induce and 
enable him to do so voluntarily, freely, and with the clear knowledge both 
of good and evil.” Again, he says, “‘ Man is his own maker as a freo agent, 
and places himself thereby under responsibility.” We need not be sur- 
prised, after reading these statements, that the lecture containing them 
should be followed up by another on “The Right of Jehovah to be Man's 
Judge ;” nay, we would rather be astonished if, on his principles, he should 
have su ed in establishing that right; for, notwithstanding all he has 
actually said in support of it, it remains undeniable, that, according to 
Dr Legge’s view, if any of our family should, in the exercise of his free will, 
— not to put himself under the divine law, God has no right to judge 

im. 

Another lecture is on “ Human Depravity and Guilt.” Here the author 
starts by repudiating the doctrine of the corruption of our whole nature, 
derived from Adam. “It is the doctrine of our Protestant creed, cate- 
chisms, and confessions, and 1 say we want a real Hampden to explode it. 
. . . « I believe that over every child born of a woman, even as over Adam 
in Paradise, Jehovah might rejoice and pronounce it good.” Yet when he 
comes to deliver his own sentiments upon the actual state of our nature, he 
would appear to consider it to be, after all, melancholy enough. Accordin 
to his theory, already described, man is not of course a moral agent at all 
until he has risen up in an act of antagonism to all the causal influences 
within him and around him ; but from his description in the present lecture, 
we learn that this is a very serious struggle indeed. True, the conflict 
arises, it seems, not from sin properly so-called, but only from “sensations 
and a host of animal appetites and desires,” which have unhappily developed 
themselves into “a recklessness of the general interests of Te nature, and 
the claims, whether of God or man,” which seems little better than a circum- 
locution for the old doctrine on the subject; but he ends by admitting that 
every member of the human family, without exception, has been worsted 
in the conflict, so that his redoubtable champion, “I by myself, I,” proves 
after all not to be a free man, but a hopeless slave. And having repudiated 
in the beginning of the lecture the only explanation that can be given of 
the corruption of human nature, viz., our connection with Adam, he labours 
in the end of it to justify God in giving us such a nature as he has described, 
and labours so successfully that he grants “it is a pinch, and, if he had not 
the gospel before him, he would be speechless.” 

If in this notice we have dwelt on points we deem erroneous, it is not 
because we look on the volume as deficient in real Me sa Tt abounds - 
passages of fervid eloquence, and some passages, too, in which precious an 
important truths are pressed upon the conscience. None can read the 
memoir of his life without having delightful convictions of George ’s 
personal piety. There is a reckless impetuosity about him as a writer, which 
we carinot help liking ; it not only seems to bespeak sincerity, but accounts in 
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some measure for his aberrations. His biographer notices an incident in 
his life, of his going too far into the water on one occasion, so that he nar- 
rowly escaped being drowned in the Thames. We could not help recalling 
the circumstance to our mind after reading the lectures, for if he has one 
fault as a divine more than another, it is a tendency to go beyond his depth. 


The Pentateuch and Writings of Moses defended against the attacks of Dr 
Colenso. By a Laxman. London: Nisbet & Co. 1863. 

This little volume, which consists of four letters, three of them addressed 
to the editor of a weekly journal—Public Opinion—and the fourth to the 
Bishop himself, is a worthy contribution to our anti-Colenso literature. What 
adds value to this little Bon is the fact, that it is written by a layman 
well versed in Scripture, and also of the Church of England. It is eet a 
strange sight that is reserved for our day—a layman defending the word of 
God against the attacks of a bishop of his own church ! 


Holy Women of Old. By Mary Anwe Parrot. London: William Mac- 
intosh. 1863. 

The following extract from the preface will sufficiently explain the nature 
of this little work :—* These simple records of the lives of ‘Holy Women 
of Old,’ are intended chiefly for the use of those who are engaged in the im- 

rtant and deeply interesting work of conducting mothers’ “meetings.” 
he book consists of a dozen sketches of women chiefly noted for their piety, 
selected from the Old Testament and the New. The idea is well carried 
out. It would have been an improvement of the volume for the object in 
view if the biographies had been briefer and more numerous. A single bio- 
graphy, with appropriate comments, ought to ocenpy, and be concluded in, a 
single evening’s reading. The book is commendable. 


Scenes in the Life of St Peter. A Biography and an Exposition. By 

James Spence, D.D, London: the Religious Tract Society. 1863. 

This is an elegantly got up volume. Dr Spence justly remarks, that 

“mach has been done in modern religious literature for the life and 
labours of St Paul, bat comparatively little for the life of St Peter.” In 
seventeen chapters the author seeks to remedy the defect. He has laboured 
hard and honestly in his task, and has produced a worthy volume ; which, 
though not equal to that produced by the learned labours of Connybeare 
and Howson on St Paul, is nevertheless a most creditable and praiseworthy 
production. The chapters all bear marks of care; some of them are 
evidently sermons, bat as evidently they have been all most carefully 
revised, if not rewritten, for the volume. We mention this because of the 
prevalence of the custom of issuing volumes of sermons under a 
= title, and under the flimsy disguise of “ chapters” or “ seetions.” 

Spence’s book is a “ book,” not a mere volume of sermons, palmed on 
us by the ruse of a taking title. As a thoroughly sound, practical, and 
painstaking treatise, the volume has our hearty commendation. 


A Practical Commentary on the Gospel of St Mark, in simple and liar 
language. By. G. B. sondow, J. Nisbet & Co, etry as 

This commen is reflective to a greater extent than it is expository- 
It does not lay = claim to being critical, or learned, or doctrinal. Tt ine 
series of plain, simple, and generally obvious practical considerations 
arising from the narrative. It is divided into short sections, and would 
form very suitable reading for a prayer meeting; or for, occasionally, 
family worship; or for a meeting of poor such as is called “a 
mother’s meeting ;” for such purposes at these the volume can be cordially 
recommended, 
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Tig. Hind Kak of. Mace. any Aenem in Harmony with Science. By 
Cuartes WILL1AMs. Walford, Hodder & Co. 1863. 
We dt eo oma area oa waned ree Pater 
. “reconciling ” Genesis and Before you 63 ater bers 4 
wo parties successfully, pu ad eatin wash tn an totenr ae 
diagres on what topics, and for what reasons. This 
inary has never yet been a gone into between 
y.. Wherein do they disagree Sis the true Science of Geology, 
and what is the true in terprotation of the fret chapter of Genes? When 
these two points are definitely settled, and if it should then be seen that 
the two records are at variance,—which will not be,—then will be the time 
to “reconcile” them. But we have no hesitation in this 
book of Mr Williams, with this reservation. It is written in a fine spirit, 
with a noble reverence for the written word; and the facts of science 
which are here gathered are fresh, and new, and striking. Mr Williams 
does. not merely retail the hackneyed notabilia of science, but brings his 
information u fresh, to the int of the latest 
not yet recorded otherwise in the inter-communications of men of 
science, As a repertory of useful and important scientific information, 
apart from all other considerations, the volume is of much interest and 
value. But into our author’s “theory” of world-making we decline to 
enter ; on that we pronounce no judgment. 


The Threshold of Revelation ; or, some Inquiry into the Province and True 
Character of the First Chapter of Genesis. By the Rev. W. S. Lzwns, 
M.A, London: Rivingtons, 1863. 

This is another of the well-meant attem ay “ reconcile” Genesis and 
Freres, Far be it from us to repress ¢ ompetely £ Oar om on 
ducted in the spirit displayed by this oathen, | and by aby Me _—— 
is an able and well written volume; the author can 
his thought. He has some profitable thinking on the fist poy 
Genesis, considered as an introduction to Genesis, to the Pentateuch, aa 
also to the whole word of God. But into his “ reconciliation,” 
we do not enter. We reserve our judgment till we have ‘examined and 
crcss-examined all the witnesses, counsel on both sides, and well 
considered the matter,—as the Scotch judges say, “taken the matter ad 


avizandum.” Then we will give Sadana meanwhile, and, as yet, we say 
—all the facts are not aow before us. 


Sermons ; by the late Rev. J. H. Evans, M.A. From the oiged Notes. 
Edited by his Widow. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1863. 

The position and standing of Harrington Evans are long ago fixed. 
Nothing can now alter the jndgment that has been formed and expressed 
of him and his labours. se aa few of those who knew and loved 
the man, and to know was to love, will be ey see this volume. It 
will add little to our estimate of him; it will, however, detract as little 
from it. The marks of his loving spirit are vlain on these “ notes.” ~~ 
have all his unction and earnestness; they displa mony of the best 
characteristics of his style ; by Chass, Se, re f The 
volume needs no commendation of ours. It will its way at least to 
the handiest corner of the libraries of all who knew and loved its author. 


Sermons on the Saints’ D in Se Church. 
Henry Wurreneap, MA,’ of Clapham. Bosworth 
Harrison. 1863. 

These sermons have at least one unmistakeable merit, they are oo 

Forty sermons in about three hundred pages of by no means 
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The doctrine is hardly that of “the Clapham sect.” And yet it is our 
belief, from a careful and curious perusal of the major part of the volume, 
that the author means well, and when he errs, it is simply by mistake. 
It is comfortable to think, that if the sermons do not now, and did not 
when they were preached, very much good, they are, in their present state, 
incapable of doing very much harm. 


Madagascar ; its Social and Religious Progress. By Mrs Extis. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 1863. 

This little volume is opportune, At present all facts about Madagascar, 
from whatever quarter, are welcome, none more so than from the present 
writer. This little book makes no pretensions to completeness ; it is of the 
nature of a supplement or appendix. Many of the more recent facts and 
events, down to the close of the year 1862, are here chronicled, we had 
almost written “ photographed,” by an eye-witness. The volume will be 
useful and interesting, more especially to those who desire to keep their 
information abreast of the events passing in that most interesting and 
important island of the sea. 


Ballantyne’s Miscellany— Away in the Wilderness.—Fast in the Ice.— 
Fighting for Whales. ndon : James Nisbet & Co. 1863. 

A capital series for the amusement and instruction of all youthful readers 

—— especially for boys—being full of “ moving accidents in field and 


Morning cn the Mountains : or, Women and her Saviour in Persia, By a 
ED Missionary. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1863. 

We have seldom perused a more interesting narrative of missionary zeal 
and success. The materials are drawn from the letters and conversations 
of those familiar with the scenes described, and especially from Miss Fiske. 
When we state that these scenes are chiefly among the Nestorians, and that 
here we have the latest accounts of that interesting race, we have said 
enough to rouse the curiosity of many, which we have no doubt will be 
amply gratified in these pages. 


Lost—but not for evcr. My Personal Narrative of Starvation and Provi- 
dence in the Australian Mountain Regions. By the Rev. R. W. Vanprr- 
xistg, Author of “The Dens of London.” London: James Nisbet & Co. 
1863. 


This is an extraordinary book, full of stirring incidents and hair-breadth 
escapes, and introducing us to as strange a state of society as is to be found 
in the Dens of London ;” but all pervaded by, what is seldom to be found 
in such narratives, the spirit of Christian devotion. 


Time’s Treasure, or Devout Thoughts for every Day in the Year, expressed 
in Verse. By Lord Kintocu. Second Edition Edinburgh : Edmonston 
& Douglas. 1863. 


A beautifully printed volume, and full of beautiful thoughts. In the preface, 
the author modestly disclaims for his 365 pieces the name of poems. “ The 
object of the volume is not,” he says, ‘an exhibition of poetic fancy, but an 
expression of Christian life.” This disclaimer precludes all criticism. We 
have only, therefore, to express the pleasure we have derived from perusin 
these devotional effusions, which breathe the spirit of a humble, yet profoun: 
and judicious piety. In the 7 ingenuity of some of the “ Thoughts,” 
we are reminded occasionally of Herbert. We hope the volume will prove 
useful to many. His Lordship has done honour to himself, and to the 
= which he occupies, by laying such an offering on the altar of Christian 

evotion, 





